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‘“‘BuT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 8O WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS ” 
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ABSENCE. 


BY H. H. 











TuE shortest absence brings to every thought 
Of those we love a solemn tenderness. 

It is akin to death. Now, we confess, 

Seeing the loneliness their loss has brought, 
That ihey were dearer far than we had taught 
Ourselves to think. We see that nothing less 
Than hope of their return could cheer or bless 
Our weary days. We wonder how, for aught 
Or all of fault in them, we could find heed 

Or anger, with their loving presence near, 

Or wound them by the smallest word or deed. 
Dear absent love of mine, it did not need 

Thy absence to tell me that thou wert dear, 
And yet the absence maketh it more clear. 





THE RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 


BY THE REV. JAMES M. WHITON, PH.D. 








WE muy take it for granted that children 
who receive a Christian education will have 
a religious experience of some sort. Of 
this the Bible assures us, and it seems also 
to follow from the fact that all have a re- 
ligious nature, however variously endowed, 
just as all have an intellectual and a phys- 
ical nature, however richly or poorly gifted. 
The true aim of a Christian education is to 
build this religious nature, through the aid 
of the Holy Spirit, into the religious char- 
acter, the temple of God. 2 

But when we ask, What type of religious 
experience may we expect from children 
who receive a Christian education? two 
considerations at once occur to us which 
complicate the question. 

I. The first is the varieties of Christian 
education. We find Christian methods 
that are sharply differenced from each 
other. My ancient relative in the last cen- 
tury who cut out of his family Bible all 
the engravings, that his children might not 
be diverted on the Sabbath from medita- 
tion on the sacred text, and an admirer of 
Dr. Bushnell’s treatise on ‘Christian Nur- 
ture” would develop types of religious ex- 
perience in their children as different as 
the methods of their education. And, 
again, we find methods of what may by 
charity be called a Christian education that 
seems hardly different from no method at 
all. Family worship is maintained, church 
and Sunday-school are attended; but the 
table-talk is wholly secular, the intercourse 
of parents and children avoids religious 
themes with a marked reserve, and the 
children are left to think their own thoughts 
and rouse their own feelings concern- 
ing their relations to their Redeemer. 
Sometimes this is because of the parents’ 
worldly habit; sometimes from undue fear 
of so overdoing one’s duty as to excite the 
child’s distaste for religion. To result in 
any religious experience, an education so 
inadequate must be supplemented either by 
intluences from without the family or by 
some exceptional force and richness of the 
religious nature itself. 

II. The second fact that complicates the 
problem is the varieties of the religious 
nature, The religious nature may be as 
variously endowed as the physical, the 
esthetic, the social, the intellectual. As 
we find children who are by nature keener- 
Witted or stronger-bodied than their 
brothers or sisters, so we find those in 
Whom the moral sense and the faith faculty 








are apparently more developed from the 
first dawn of intelligence than in others of 
the same family. In such children a re- 
markable prayerfulness, or conscientious- 
ness, or conviction of sinfulness, antecedent 
to any commensurate parental diligence in 
training, has given currency to such 
phrases as ‘‘sanctified from the womb.” 
And yet the battle with selfishness re- 
mains to be fought by these in the sphere 
of daily outward duties, the same as in 
lives less remarkable for early piety. Prob- 
ably no training of the less precocious ones 
could reduce all the varieties of original 
endowment to an uniform type, even with- 
in a single family, any more than training 
obliterates original differences of endow- 
ment in other parts of our nature. The 
old Latin adage, that ‘“‘a poet is born, not 
made,” may be applied, also, to some ex- 
tent, to the ‘‘disciple whom Jesus loved.” 
Of two strongly contrasted varieties of the 
religious nature—the one unreflective, pro- 
saic, cool, and slow, and the other intro- 
spective, imaginative, warm, and winged— 
each will develop an experience after its 
own kind and in its own season. 

After allowing for these varieties of edu- 
cation and nature, our expectations of re- 
ligious character in children should bear in 


mind: 

1. That childhood is unconventional, 
spontaneous, and free. Its exhibitions of 
character are less likely than those of older 
people to be modified by regard to public 
opinion, custom, and etiquette. No little 
selfishness is veneered and polished with 
good manners in the adult that shows its 
unvarnished grain in the child. We need 
not think worse of the child ina religious 
point of view for that, if we judge him by 
the adult standard. 

2. Also that childhood is naturally de- 
ficient in self-control. A good man was 
shocked by a neighbor declaring that he 
had cursed him for some trespass. ‘‘ Why,” 
protested the accused, ‘‘I didn’t speak a 
word.” ‘‘ Aye,” said the other; ‘‘ but you 
looked damnation.” The spasm of excited 
feeling with which an older person strug- 
gles behind a veil, more or less transparent, 
of acquired self-possession, a child strug- 
gles with in open action, and his hasty word 
or deed is often no more than the equivalent 
of the cloud which, under similar provo- 
cation, darkens a moment on his father’s 
knit brow. 

3. Also that the principle of hereditary 
transmission may surprisingly cross our 
expectations. A parent should not expect 
his child’s religious experience to be a re- 
production of his own, though it may be. 
That well-known law of descent called 
atavism (Latin atavus, an ancestor), by 
which a child reproduces the face, or form, 
or character of an ancestor before its father 
or mother, rather than of its own parents, 
sometimes has an influence upon the spirit- 
ual phenomena of childhood. A friend 
tells me of a child, whose father was an 
atheist and whose mother was gay and irre- 
ligious, but who yet manifested, even in 
its second and third years, a wonderful 
tendency to religious things and exercises. 
The child’s grandparents on one side were 
very religious people. The principle oper- 
ates either way, and a recognition of it 
may sometimes relieve discouragement. 

4. Also the maxim of Paul: ‘‘ That was 
not first which is spiritual, but that which 
is natural, and afterward that which is spir- 





itual” (I Cor. xv, 46). This law is illus- 
trated in the life of the individual, as it has 
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been in the life of the race. The physical 
and the psychical (translated ‘‘ natural” ) 
form together the stéck on which the spir- 
itual blooms. There are spring flowers and 
also fall flowers. There are chrysanthe- 
mums, as well as violets. 

Can we, then, affirm that the religious 
character of children who have received a 
Christian education should be expected to 
manifest itself, under the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, ina gradual and regular bud- 
forming and flower-opening? We may be 
confident that this is the normal type. We 
should rather distrust our methods than 
God’s law of the advancing kingdom: 
‘First the blade, then the ear, after that 
the full corn in the ear.” A mistake here 
sometimes needlessly creates the most dis- 
astrous antagonisms. To assume, in con- 
versing with a child not positively known 
to be irreligious, that it does not love God, 
to tell it that it is wicked anda ‘“‘child of 
wrath,” may often create a darkness and 
an enmity to God that, after years of blight, 
is broken up, if ever, only by some relig- 
ious convulsion. Common as this experi- 
ence may be, it is none the less abnormal. 
The frosts that nip, the weeds that choke 
religious growth are all the evidence there 
is in favor of a paroxysmal theory of relig- 
ious development, as compared with the di- 
vine educational method. Nothing is more 
fundamental than the principle ‘‘whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
The fundamental mistake, so far as the re- 
ligious development of children is con- 
cerned, is in not beginning soon enough to 
apply this principle. Instead of wondering at 
precociously prayerful, unworldly children, 
as abnormal, we should regard them as in- 
dicuting the capacity of the tenderest age 
for a richer seeding than our slow and spar- 
ing hand inclines to. ’Tis not enough to 
teach a child to say his prayers. 

Finally, according to the varieties of in- 
dividuality and of education, we shall find 
fh child-religion, as in that of adults, both 
the demonstrative type and the undemon- 
strative, the mystic and the realistic, the 
precisian and the latitudinarian, the one 
whose motto is duty and the one whose 
watchword is love. In each of these, sin- 
ning and repenting will follow each other 
in childish as in adult experience, and the 
repenting will in its way be as decisive of 
character as the not sinning. While we 
thus verify, even in the youngest, the truth 
‘to err is human,” our judgment is ever to 
be guided by that hopefulness that is quick 
to distinguish the spiral from the circle, 
even by the slightest apparent rise. And 
all our estimates of childhood, especially in 
its religious growth and struggles, are to be 
founded on the charity inculcated by the 
saying of the Good Shepherd: ‘‘ Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones.” 





HABAKKUK AND THE BOTTLE. 





BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D. D. 





A FALLACIOUS argument not only fails to 
help but actually injures the cause for 
which it is adduced; for it creates a pre- 
sumption that the other arguments with 
which it is associated are of the same char- 
acter. A similar remark is true in regard 
to a misapplied Scripture. _ Men readily 
infer, from one impertinent quotation, that 
all others, when carefully examined, will 
be found equally destitute of point. 

An instance is seen in the frequent cita- 





tion of Habakkuk ii, 15. Men who are 
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anxious to discourage the drinking: usages 
of society and hinder persons from offering 
intoxicating liquors to their friends are ac- 
customed to round off a fervent appeal with 
these words of the prophet: ‘‘Woe unto 
him that giveth his neighbor drink, that 
puttest thy bottle tohim.” And they sup- 
pose that they have thus riveted their ex- 
hortation with an express warning from the 
mouth of God. But a candid scrutiny of 
the text and its connection shows that this 
is not and cannot be the meaning. 

Even if the words are to be taken literal- 
ly, the remainder of the text—‘‘ and makest 
him drunken also, that thou mayest look on 
their nakedness ”—shows that the reference 
is not toa mere social invitation to drink 
such as frequently occurs among friends, 
but to a deliberate attempt to make one 





drunk in order that in this helpless condi- 
tion there may be a ludicrous or shameful 
exposure of his person. All will admit that 
heartless and gratuitous wickedness like 
this is every way worthy of man’s abhor- 
rence and God’s malediction. But it can- 
not fairly be made to include what is called 
the social glass offered in kindness, how- 
ever mistaken that kindness may be. 

But the words of Habakkuk, by the con- 
sentient voice of almost all critics and ex- 
positors, Jewish and Christian, are not to 
be literally understood. The prophet is 
not referring directly to his countrymen; he 





is not rebuking personal or social immoral- 
ities; but is setting forth in a series of rapid 
exclamatory utterances the sin and the 
doom of the national foe. Babylon is per- 
sonified a3 a proud man, with an appetite 
for conquest as insatiable as the grave, bent 
upon heaping together all nations and peo- 
ples as his tributary subjects. These, in 
turn, are set forth§as tauntingly apostro- 
pbizing his utter failure in the end. Woe 
to him that multiplies what does not belong 
tohim! The spoiler shall himself be de- 
spoiled. Woe to him that covets continual 
accessions for his own aggrandizement and 
safety. He sins against his own soul; for 
the stone shall cry out of the wall and the 
beam out of the timber shall answer it. 
Woe to him that builds his city with blood 
and cements it by iniquity! The labor is 
fruitless and the toiling multitudes, only 
become fuel for the fire. Woe to him that 
makes his neighbor drunk with the cup 
of wrath, so that the poor victim lies help- 
less, exposed, and degraded! The insolent 
conqueror shall in his turn be subject to 
the same fate. He too shall drink a cup 
of wrath from the Lord’s right hand, shall 
lie out in ignominious exposure, and shall 
have his glory covered with shameful spew- 


= this last instance the 16th verse fixes 
beyond question the meaning of the 15th. 
Nothing is more common than the state- 
ment of God’s anger as a cup put to the 
lips of his foes. (See a very full presenta- 
tion of it in Jeremiah xxv, 15—28.) Baby- 
lon had made Judea drunk with the wine- 
cup of fury, so as to triumph over the 
nakedness and prostration of the covenant 
people. Now she herself was to undergo 
the very same treatment at the hands of 
Jehovah, and her overthrow would be even 
more complete and shameful. 

The text, therefore, ‘‘ Woe unto him that 
giveth his neighbor drink,” etc., is figurative, 
and not literal; prophetic, and not didactic; 
national, and not individual. It, conse- 
quently, has no application to convivial 
customs and should not be so quoted. 





Nothing is gained, but much is lost, ‘by 
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forcing Scripture out of its connection and Ceracehi’s bust was modeled in New York, | Stuart that the President, in common with | New York, in 1789, and is still in the City by 
giving it an application which there is | in 1791 This artist had gainéd consider- | all Virginia gentlemen, had much interest in | Hall. In 1792 he painted another, for the be 
reason to believe was never intended by } able reputation before he left Italy, where | the horse, and that if he. woul . with | city of Charleston, which was to represent gre: 
the human author, or the Divine Spiritwho | he was engaged in conjunction with | him upon that subject he might “‘thneet With | the hero at the moment-he had résolved to 

spoke through his lips. : Canova in many works of a public nature. 


But the rénianding of this much-abused 
text to its appropriate place and relations 
by. no means justifies the indiscriminate 
offer of intoxicating liquors to all persons 
Drunkenmess _ 
is sucha dreadful sin, andyet a habit.so 
easily acquired, that all reasomable, not.to 
say Christian, people will be very chary of 
doing anything, even under the plea of 
hospitality or courtesy, which may cause 
any one to take the first step on the down- 


and underall cireumstances. 


ward road. In every literature, ancient 
and modern, the social glass and the flow- 
ing bowl are wreathed around with the 
choicestflowers of poetry, and not without 
some appearance of reason; but the wise 
man assures us: ‘‘ At the last it biteth like 


a serpent and stingeth like an adder”— 


Latet anguis in poculo. The prudent 
course, therefore, is to treat it as we are ad- 
vised to treat contention—‘‘ Leave it off be- 
fore it be meddled with.” 
NEW YORK City. 
—————E 


PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON. 





BY WM. R. O'DONOVAN. 


Mvucu of Washington’s leisure seems to 
have been given to painters anxious to 
profit themselves by the love that was borne 
him, and add to their fame by linking their 
names with his, in what most of them, no 
doubt, thought were to be imperishable 
works of art. He was not, as it would 
seem from the following letter, written to 
Governor Lee, of Virginia, altogether favor- 
ably impressed by the artist to whom he 
sat. It runs in this wise: ‘‘ Your letter 
of the 20th ult. was presented to me by 
Mr. Williams, who, as a professional man, 
may or may not be, for aught I know, a 
luminary of the first magnitude. But, to be 
frank, and I hope you will not be displeased 
with me for being so, I am heartily tired of 
the attendance which, from one cause or 
another, has been given to these people, that 
it is now more than two years since I have 
resolved to sit no more for any of them, 
and have adhered to it, except in instances 
where it has been requested by public bodies 
or for a particular purpose (not the painters), 
and could not, without offense, be refused. 
T have been led to make this resolution for 


another reason besides the irksomeness of 
sitting, which is, that these productions 


have, in my estimation, been used as a sort 
of tax on individuals, by being engraved, 
and that badly, and hawked about or ad- 
vertised for sale.” 

This letter, in which we see that Mr. 


Williams was denied the privilege of giving 


the world a portrait of Washington, was 
written in July, 1792. 


being the familiar one by Charles Wilson 


Peale, which represents him in the uniform 


of a Virginia colonel, at the age of forty. 


Robert Fulton, who, though never much of 


Before this date he 
hgd sat for fourteen portraits, the first 


He was wellréceived.in England, and, while 
‘there, Sir Joshua Reynolds satto him. Want 
of employment and an enthusiastic love of 
liberty led him to this country. He 
conceived a design fora monument which 


Washington's favorable consideration of 
the project. Failing, however, to procure 
the necessary appropriation from Congress, 
and an attempt to raise the money by 
private subscriptions having fallen through, 
the patriotic artist went to France, where 
his love of liberty led him into a plot for 
the assassination of the First Consul, and to 
an untimely end. 

The bust seems to have made a good im- 
pression. Even Dunlap considered it to be, 
‘‘with the exception of Stuart’s original 
painting, the only true portrait of our hero.” 
This opinion, however, in the light of pres- 
ent evidences, can scarcely be considered of 
much worth. 

Ceracchi was a sculptor of the school 
which at that time professed the grand style 
—a school willing at all times to sacrifice 
truth for the sake of meretricious effect. 
He was, indeed, neither by Nature nor habit 
fitted to see or render truth. His nature was 
violent and his aspirations morbid. He had 
technical knowledge and skill; but lacked 
that integrity of purpose essential to right 
production. 

The ardent Italian had, no doubt, great 
admiration of Washington and revered him 
as the champion of liberty. He was the 
great man, austere and godlike. What more 
natural, then, than that, through the bias 
of his nationality and the heat of his 
nature, he should have seen in the quiet, 
self-poised Virginia gentleman the ostenta- 
tion of a Roman conqueror? Certain it is 
that he has twisted the simple facts of 
Nature into such shapes that we wonder 
how his work could have imposed upon 
people, even for a little time. It is true, 
though, that to this day people like the kind 
of art that astonishes. It is consoling to be 
able to see all that is to be seen of a thing 
at once. 

Gilbert Stuart had for a long time enter- 
tained a desire to paint a portrait of the 
most eminent of his countrymen, and it 
was mainly for this purpose that he left 
England, where he was well established, 
for the less congenial atmosphere of his 
own country. 

With a letter of introduction from John 
Jay to the President, Stuart went to Phila- 
delphia, in1794. Leaving the letter, together 
with his card, he passed several days in the 
country. Upon returning, he found a note 
from Mr. Dandridge, the private secretary, 
inviting him to spend that evening with the 
President. Carelessly entering a large 
room, which he believed to be an ante- 
chamber, he found it filled with persons, 
none of whom were known to him. The 


cwas.to perpetuate the glories. of ‘the War | 
| for Independence, and succeedéd in gaining” 


bettersuccess. The painter, Who, as is 
well known, was remarkable for’ his gener- 
al knowledge, seems to have‘had @ particu- 
lar knowledge of this subject, and used it 


»with such success that he was enabled to 


get nearer his sitter and put himself at ease. 
After ‘these more favorable conditions 
had been eStablished ‘Stuart worked to 
much better purpose, and the first result was 
the portrait now in the Boston Atheneum, 
which is still just as it was left after the 
last sitting. He painted, while in Philadel- 
phia, a full-length portrait for the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, which was possibly only 
partially done from life. Although there 
is no record of the number of sittings Stuart 
had, they evidently did not amount in all 
to more than four or five. 

The Atheneum portrait, which it has 
always been conceded is the best, does 
not give evidence of so many as that number 
of sittings and is by no means one of the 
best examples of Stuart’s art. 

With all his positive knowledge and 
vigorous intuitive power, Stuart had in his 
composition a vein of flippancy and some- 
thing of insincerity of purpose, which made 
a bar to his thorough appreciation and 
sympathy with the high and simple in- 
tegrity of Washington. 

Jean Antoine Houdon, a famous French 
sculptor, was commissioned by Thomas 
Jefferson to make a statue for the State of 
Virginia, and came over in the same ship 
with Dr. Franklin, in 1785. He went, soon 
after his arrival, to Mount Vernon, where he 
remained a week, making in that time a 
cast from the head and shoulders of Wash- 
ington. It is said he made casts from other 
parts of his subject, all of which were to 
serve as studies for his statue. 

The mask known as Houdon’s is from 
his statue and is over the size of life. This 
has been thought by many persons to be 
the cast that was made from life. Mr. 
Marshall, when about to make his engrav- 
ing from Stuart’s portrait, in conjunction 
with the late Charles I, Elliot, consulted this 
mask, believing it to be the original cast, 
and, finding it conformed in many essentials 
to the Atheneum portrait, concluded he 
could not do better than render that pro- 
duction in line. 

Although there is frequent mention of 
this cast having been made, its peculiar 
value seems never to have been appreciated. 
It even escaped the discriminating judg- 
ment of Col. Trumbull, although he had 
known Houdon, both in Paris and in this 
country. 

After the sculptor had finished his statue 
he returned the cast to Mount Vernon, 
where it remained, little known, until about 
1850, at which time a mold was made over 
it, from which two casts were made—one 
passing into the hands of Mr. George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, the other remaining at 
Mount Vernon. The original cast was 


make his night retreat back into the country 
from the frozen banks of the Delaware. 
The Charlestonians wanted a more matter- 
of-fact picture; so the artist kept this one, 
and his friend sat to him for another. 

As will be seen by: the motive of this first 
pieture painted for Charleston, Trumbull 
was instinetively, as well'as by education, a 
painter of history. He drew the figure ex- 
cellently; but his-purpose was always that 
of a historical rather than of a portrait 
painter; It is, therefore, only in a limited 
sense that his pictures may be valued as ex- 
pressions of individuality. They have always 
been thought, though, to be the most faith- 
ful delineations of Washington’s peculiar 
figure; and confirmation is had of this in 
the cast, which shows that he measured less 
across the shoulders than the man of aver- 
age size, while he was about two inches over 
six feet in hight. Trumbull’s pictures 
show him a tall man, with a small head, 
narrow shoulders, and broad hips. The 
same peculiarities of structure are shown in 
Houdon’s statue; and, if it is correct in the 
matter of measurements, Washington’s body 
was four inches too long. Possibly Houdon 
had in view some idea of artistic effect. It 
is certain, however, that he made the head 
of his statue something like two inches 
longer than its natural size, while the body 
evidently conforms to exact measurements 
from the life. 

Of the many portraits that have been 
made of Washington but two or three are 
capable of leading us to anything like a 
right idea of his character, and consequent- 
ly fall far short of being even tolerable por- 
traits. 
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JERUSALEM. 


BY HENRY W. CLOSSON, 








Upon the mount a temple stood, 
Of costly stones and cedar wood, 
All overlaid with gold, 
Where clouds of incense up the skies, 
With smoke of daily sacrifice, 
Before Jehovah rolled ; 
For Solomon was king, and charged to build 
The sacred house which God’s bright glory 
filled. 


A thousand years have passed, and still 

A temple crowns the Holy Hill, 
And multitudes await 

The Galilean Prophet—known 

By wondrous works, whom priests disown, 
Withdrawn to dark debate, 

Or scowling hear the throng in far accord 

Hosannas raise before the Promised Lord. 


A thousand years have passed, and bright 
The Crescent glitters on the hight 
Above the broken wall 
Which Godfrey storms with ax and spear, 
Through Moslem curse and Christian cheer, 
As knight or emir fall, 
Till tides of blood run ankle-deep above 
Where Christ to all had taught a brother's 
love. 


And now upon the midnight clear 





a painter, was to become so famous as an 
inventor, while yet alad of seventeen, at- 
tempted a portrait of the great man; and 
we may well believe this effort not more 
satisfactory than the one made by William 
Dunlap, in the following year—he, too, at 
that time being but seventeen. His work is 
said to be rather indifferent. 

The other persons to whom Washington 
sat, up to this time, were Robert Edge 
Pine, Joseph Wright, Edward Savage, 
Archibald Robertson, M. Du Cimitire, and 
Mad. de Brahan, sister to the French min- 
ister, who painted two small portraits, one 
of which was afterward engraved in Paris. 

In 1783 Adolphe Ulric Westmiiller, a 
Swede, painted a portrait from life, which 
has since been engraved for Irving’s ‘“‘ Life 
of Washington.” Though many very esti- 
mable persons have thought it an excellent 
portrait, if the engraver has rendered it 
truthfully, it may be passed without further 
consideration. 

Of the three busts of Washington 
modeled from life, only Ceracchi’s has 
become well known. Mr. Gallagher, of 
Boston, modeled 'a bust in 1789, and Mr. 
Eccleston, of Virginia, in 1796. Neither of 
these works, we may fairly conclude, is of 
much value, for, beyond what is here stated, 


there is nothing recorded of the two sculp- 
tors. 


brought to this city during the winter of 
1873-4. 

It is difficult to conceive how Houdon 
could have made this cast unless he used 
some other material than plaster, for the 
mold was made over the head and bust 
while in an upright position. Mr. Clark 
Mills, a sculptor in Washington, uses for 
this purpose, and with much success, a com- 
position of the nature of gelatine. It is 
just possible that his is a rediscovery of 
the method of Houdon, or that it may have 
been suggested to him by Mr. Custis, who, 
though a very young boy at the time the 
mold was made, seems to have remembered 
very well what occurred. According to his 
version of the matter, Washington was not 
pleased with the operation and expressed 
his disapprobation in most emphatic lan- 
guage. Only two years before, he had been 
subjected to a somewhat similar ordeal. 
Joseph Wright, the painter, had been com- 
missioned by Congress to make a mask, 
The idea of having subjected the great man 
to such an indignity worked upon him to 
that extent that, in taking the mold from 
the face, he let it fall, and it was entirely de- 
stroyed. Whereupon Washington refused 
to have the bungler make another trial. 

Col. Trumbull painted three full-length 
portraits of Washington from life, the first 
of which was done for the corporation of 


Of skies so blue and stars so near b 

Long echoes float away : e 

“ Awake! nor dream until too late. 7 

God is but one and he is great. 
Awake ! arise and pray.” 

So Islam faithfully its vigil keeps lk 

Where Solomon was king and Judah sleeps. 0 


President, seeing him from a distant corner, 
left a group of gentlemen with whom he 
had been conversing, and cordially received 
his guest, addressing him by name. 

It was a noteworthy incident that Stuart, 
who had long been accustomed to the so- 
ciety of many of the most brilliant men of 
Europe, was embarrassed, possibly for the 
first time, in the presence of Washington, 
and, according to bis own admission, did 
not fully recover his self-possession until 
after several sittings. The first sitting was, 
indeed, fruitless. The painter had had 
long practice in breaking through that 
shell of reserve within which people are 
wont to hide themselves and was quick to 
adapt his brilliant powers of conversation 
to his sitters. But here his efforts were 
vain. He was utterly discouraged. The 
placid exterior of the soldier resisted all his 
art, and his work was of no account. 

The writer has it from Mr. William Page, 
to whom it was related by Stephen Van 
Rensalaer, that Stuart came to him, after 
the first sitting, in a depressed state of mind, 
and expressed much doubt as to his final 
success in getting a good likeness. There 
were outward indications of strong passions 
and feeling; but he had been unable to pene- 
trate the reserve which obscured their vol- 
ume and quality. The Patron advised 











CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF CON- 
SCIENCE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








TuE following citations present the sev- 
eral clauses of the American state consti- 
tutions which in express words refer to the 
rights of conscience and guarantee their 
peaceable exercise and enjoyment: 


ALABAMA (I, 4): ‘* No person shall be de- 
rived of the right to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience.” 


CaLiForNIA (I, 4): ‘‘The free exercise 
and enjoyment of religious profession.an 
worship, without discrimination or prefer- 
ence, shall forever be allowed in this state; 

° . but the liberty of conscience 
hereby secured shall not be so construed as 
to excuse acts of licentiousness or justify 
practices inconsistent with the peace oF 
safety of the state.” 


Connecticut (VII, 1): “It being the duty 
of all men to worship the Supreme Being, 
the great Creator and Preserver of the Uni- 
verse, and their right to render that wor 
ship in the mode most consistent with 
dictates of their conscience, no person shall | 
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py law be compelled to join or support, or 
pe classed with or associated to any con- 
gregation, church, or religious association.” 


DELAWARE (Preamble): ‘‘ Through di- 
vine goodness all men have, by nature, the 
rights of worshiping and serving their Cre- 
ator according to the dictates of: their con- 
sciences. No power shall or ought to be 
vested in or assumed by any magistrate 
that shall in any case interfere with or in 
any manner control the rights of conscience 
in the free exercise of religious worship ” 
(I, 1). 


Fioripa (I, 5): ‘‘The free exercise and 
enjoyment of all religious profession and 
worship shall forever be allowed in this 
state; . . . but the liberty of con- 
science hereby secured shall not be so con- 
strued as to justify licentiousness or prac- 
tices subversive of the peace and safety of 
the state.” 


Georeta (I, 6): ‘‘ Perfect freedom of re- 
ligious sentiment shall be and the same is 
hereby secured, and no inhabitant of this 
state shall ever be molested in person or 
property, or prohibited from holding any 
public office or trust on account of his re- 
ligious opinion; but the liberty of con- 
science hereby secured shall not be so con- 
strued as to excuse acts of licentiousness 
or justify practices inconsistent with the 
peace or safety of the people.” 


Inuinots (II, 8): ‘“‘ The free exercise and 
enjoyment of religious profession and wor- 
ship, without discrimination, shall forever 
be guaranteed; . . but the liberty of 
conscience hereby secured shall not be con- 
strued to dispense with oaths or affirma- 
tions, excuse acts of licentiousness, or jus- 
tify practices inconsistent with the peace or 
safety of the state.” 


INDIANA (I, 2, 3): ‘All men shall be 
secured in the natural right to worship Al- 
mighty God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences. No law shall in 
any case whatever control the free exercise 
and enjoyment of religious opinions, or in- 
terfere with the rights of conscience.” 


Towa (I, 3): ‘‘ The general assembly shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 


Kansas (Bill of Rights, 7): ‘‘The right 
to worship God according to the dictates of 
conscience shall never be infringed; . . . 
nor shall any control of or interference 
with the rights of conscience be permit- 
ted.” 


Kentucky (XIII, 5): ‘‘All men have a 
natural and indefeasible right to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences. . . No human 
authority ought in any case whatever to 
control or interfere with the rights of con- 
science.” 


Lovrstana (I, 12): ‘‘Every person has 
the natural right to worship God according 
to the dictates of his conscience.” 


Marne (I, 3): “All men have a natural 
and unalienable right to wership Almighty 
God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences; and no person shall be hurt, 
molested, or restrained in his person, liberty, 
or estate for worshiping God in the manner 
and season most agreeable to the dictates of 
his own conscience, nor for his religious 
professions or sentiments, provided he does 
not disturb the public peace nor obstruct 
others in their religious worship.” 


MARYLAND (Declaration of Rights, 36): 
“That, as it is the duty of every man to 
worship God in such manner as he thinks 
most acceptable to him, all persons are 
equally entitled to protection in their re- 
ligious liberty; wherefore, no person ought 
by any law to be molested in his person or 
estate on account of his religious persua- 
sion or profession, or for his religious prac 
tice, unless, under the color of religion, he 
shall disturb the good order, peace, or 
safety of the state, or shall infringe the 
laws of morality, or injure others in their 
natural, civil, or religious rights.” 


MassacuusetTs (I, 2): ‘‘ It is the right as 
well as the duty of all men in society, pub- 
licly and at stated seasons, to worship the 
Supreme Being, the great Creator and Pre- 
server of the Universe. And no subject 
shall be hurt, molested, or restrained in his 
person, liberty, or estate for worshiping 
God in the manner and season most agree- 
able to the dictates of his own conscience 
or for his profession or sentiments, pro- 
vided he doth not disturb the public peace 


ee others in their religious wor- 
ship.” 


Micuigan (IV, 39): ‘The legislature 
Shall pass no law to prevent any pérson 
from worshiping Almighty God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience.” 


Mrynesora (I, 16): ‘The right of every 
man to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience shall never be 
infringed, . . nor shall any control of 
or interference with the rights of conscience 
be permitted ; but the liberty of 
Conscience hereby secured shall not be so 
construed as to excuse acts of licentious- 
hess or justify practices inconsistent with 
the peace or safety of the state.” 

Missourr (I, 9): ‘‘ All men have a natural 
and indefeasible right to worship Almighty 
od according to the dictates of their own 
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consciences. . . . No human authority 
can control or interfere with the rights of 
conscience. . . . But the liberty of 
conscience hereby secured shall not be so 
construed as to excuse acts of licentiousness 
nor to justify practices inconsistent with 
the good order, peace, or safety of the state 
or with the rights of others.” 


NEBRASKA (I, 16): ‘‘ All men have a nat- 
ural and indefeasible right to worship Al- 
mighty God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience; . . nor shall 
any interference with the rights of con- 
science be permitted.” 


Nevapa (1, 4): “The free exercise and 
enjoyment of religious profession and wor- 
ship, without discrimination or preference, 
shall forever be allowed in this state; 

. . but the liberty hereby secured shall 
not be so construed as to excuse acts of 
licentiousness or justify practices incon- 
sistent with the peace and safety of the 
state.’ 


New Hawmpsnurre (I, 4, 5): ‘‘ Among 
the natural rights some are in their very 
nature unalienable, because no equivalent 
can be given or received for them. Of this 
kind are the rights of conscience. Every 
individual has a natural and unalienable 
right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience and reason; 
and no subject shall be hurt, molested, or 
restrained in his person, liberty, or estate 
for worshiping God in the manner and sea- 
son most agreeable to the dictates of his 
own conscience, or of his religious profes- 
sion, sentiments, or persuasion, provided he 
doth not disturb the public peace or disturb 
others in their religious worship.” 


New Jersey (I, 3): ‘‘No person shall 
be deprived of the inestimable privilege of 
worshiping Almighty God in a manner 
agreeable to the dictates of his own con- 
science.” 


New York (I, 3): ‘‘The free exercise 
and enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship, without discrimination or prefer- 
ence, shall forever be allowed in this state 
toall mankind; . . but the liberty of 
conscience hereby secured shall not be so 
construed as to excuse acts of licentious- 
ness or justify practices inconsistent with 
the peace or safety of this state.” 


Norta Caro.tina (I, 26): ‘‘ All men have 
a natural and unalienable right to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences, and no human au- 
thority should in any case whatever con- 
trol or interfere with the right of con- 
science.” 


Ouro (I, 7): “‘ All men have a natural and 
indefeasible right to worship Almighty God 
according to the dictates of their own con- 
science; . . . nor shall any interfer- 
ence with the rights of conscience be per- 
mitted.” 


OREGON (I, 2, 3): ‘‘ All men shall be 
secured in their natural right to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences. No law shall in 
any case whatever control the free exercise 
and enjoyment of religious opinions or 
interfere with the rights of conscience.” 


PENNSYLVANIA (I, 3): ‘‘ All men have a 
natural and indefeasible right to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates of 
theirown consciences. . . . Nohuman 
authority can in any case whatever control 
or interfere with the rights of conscience.” 


RuopeE Isianp (I, 3): ‘Every man shall 
be free to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience and to pro- 
fess and by argument to maintain his opin- 
ion in matters of religion.” 


SoutH Carouina (I, 9): ‘‘No person 
shall be deprived of the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience; provided that the liberty of 
conscience hereby declared shall not justify 
practices inconsistent with the peace and 
moral safety of society.” 


TENNESSEE (I, 3): ‘‘ All men have a nat- 
ural and indefeasible right to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience. . No human 
authority can in any case whatever control 
or interfere with the rights of conscience.” 


Texas (I, 4): ‘‘ All men have a natural 
and indefeasible right to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. No human authority 
ought in any case whatever to control or in- 
terfere with the rights of conscience in mat- 
ters of religion.” 


Vermont (I, 8): ‘‘ All men have a natural 
and inalienable right to worship Almighty 
God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences and understandings, as in their 
opinion shall be regulated by the Word of 
God. . . . No authority can or ought 
to be vested in or assumed by any power 
that shall in any case interfere with or in 
any manner control the rights of conscience 
in the free exercise of religious worship.” 


Virernta (I, 18): “ All men are equally 
entitled to the free exercise of religion ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience.” 


West Virernia (IT, 15): ‘‘ Nor shall any 
man be enforced, restrained, molested, or 
burdened in his body or goods, or otherwise 
suffer, on account of his religious opinions or 
belief; but all men shall be free to profess 





and by argument to maintain their opinions 
in matters of religion.” 


Wisconsin (I, 18): ‘‘ The right of every 
man to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience shall never be 
infringed; . . . nor shall any control 
of or interference with the rights of con- 
science be permitted.” 

Here are thirty-five state constitutions 
that in express language, somewhat various 
in the words used, yet essentially identical 
in substance, formulate a definite doctrine 
in regard to the rights of conscience and 
give to it the authority of constitutional 
law. The same doctrine is implied, but not 
so fully expressed, in the constitutions of 
Arkansas and Mississippi; and, hence, they 
are not quoted in the above list. What, 
then, is this doctrine? We answer as fol- 
lows: 

1. These provisions assume the existence 
of conscience as an attribute of human na- 
ture. They also assume the doctrine of a 
God as existing in the faith of men, and the 
fact of worship or religious service rendered 
to God asa prevalent practice among the 
people. These facts are not created by 
being thus assumed andimplied. They are 
simply recognized as existing antecedently 
to and independently of all constitutions; 
and what and all that is sought to be accom- 
plished by the above provisions is to estab- 
lish certain guaranties in respect to the 
rights of conscience. 

2. These rights are simply those that re- 
late to religion, to the faith involved, to the 
various modes of expressing that faith, and 
the duties by which men may deem them- 
selves bound to God. They are purely 
and exclusively religious rights. They 
are not the rights which law creates, or 
which grow out of the relations that men 
hold to each other as members of the state. 
They spring from the relations which men 
hold to God, as the creatures of his power 
and the subjects of his moral government. 
Outside of this sphere of rights the provis- 
ions have no application. 

3. These rights are referred to as existing 
by nature—as being natural, indefeasible, 
and inalienable—and as being universal or 
equally common to all men. These four 
conceptions are, in our state constitutions— 
in some by express words and in others by 
implication—associated with the rights of 
conscience. 

4, The phrase ‘‘ dictates of conscience ”— 
a phrase implying command, precept, or 
an authoritative rule of action—is the com- 
mon form in which these constitutions ex- 
press the voice or requirement of con- 
science. They mean thereby the affirma- 
tion and sense of obligation, as existing in 
the individual soul, and in respect to that 
soul prescribing a law which cannot be dis- 
regarded without self-condemnation. This 
deeply-rooted and universal fact of our 
nature is designated by the phrase ‘‘dic- 
tates of conscience.” 


5. These rights and these dictates of con- 
science in respect to religion are constitu- 
tionally withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
civil government. The form of the with- 
drawal varies somewhat in different consti- 
tutions, yet the thing aimed at is the same 
in all. The reader, by simply casting his 
eye over the provisions previously quoted, 
will readily see the different modes of 
expression by which the state constitu- 
tions exempt the rights of a religious 
conscience from regulation, control, inter- 
ference, restraint, or constraint by civil gov- 
ernment. Their design is to secure religious 
freedom by imposing limitations upon the 
civil. power. On this vital question they 
all hold and all assert one doctrine. 


6. The guaranty thus afforded makes no 
distinction between different kinds of con- 
sciences. The conscience of a Protestant 
and that of a Catholic stand on the same 
footing. Neither, for the purposes of the 
guaranty, is any better than the consciences 
of a Jew, a Deist, a Rationalist, a Swed- 
enborgian, a Mormon, a Hindu, or a China- 
man. The guaranty does not inquire into 
the correctness of these several consciences 
or pronounce any judgment upon them. It 
leaves each one to judge for himself as to 
what his religion shall be, and then de- 
clares that he shall not only not be inter- 
fered with, but that he shall be protected 
in the peaceable exercise of that ‘judgment. 
It is not religious liberty for Christians or 
for Protestants merely, but religious liberty 
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for all the people, that the state constitu- 


tions undertake to secure. ss 

7. The limitation upon this liberty, ex- 
pressed in some of the constitutions and 
implied in others, is that it must be so ex- 
ercised as to be consistent with the rights of 
society. The theory of the limitation is 
that there can be no right of a religious 
conscience to commit trespasses against the 
peace, good order, and safety of the social 
system, Thus the constitution of Missouri 
declares that ‘‘the liberty of conscience 
hereby secured shall not be so construed as 
to excuse acts of licentiousness, nor to 
justify practices inconsistent with the good 
order, peace, or safety of society, or with 
the rights of others.” Such a limitation, 
whether expressed-ornot,-necessarily exists. 
Society has the right to protect itself and to 
protect all its members by just and whole- 
some laws; and this right it cannot surren- 
der to any abuse or misuse of the rights of 
conscience. The fact that polygamy is 
made a part of one’s religion will not, if he 
practices it, exempt him from punishment 
in a community that treats the practice as 
a criminal offense. It is the right and the 
duty of civil society to judge for itself as to 
what is demanded by good morals and the 
general interests of the public; and there 
can be no right in the individual conscience 
to subvert and contravene this judgment. 


These seven particulars are submitted as 
a generalized statement of the doctrine in 
respect to the rights of conscience, as found 
in the constitutions of thirty-five states of 
this Union and as implied in the other two 
states. Though independent of each other 
and in their sphere of legal action inde- 
pendent of the General Government, these 
states exhibit a remarkable unity of opinion 
and purpose when dealing with religion 
considered in relation to the individual 
conscience. This fact very strikingly ap- 
pears when we compare their respective 
constitutions with reference to this sub- 
ject. 

How, then, does such a constitutional sys- 
tem harmonize with the theory of those 
who demand that our public schools shall 
be made the instrumentality of religious 
propagandism? In respect to private 
schools there is no such question to ask, 
since the state has no control over them 
and taxes nobody for their support. But 
when the state interposes by its authority, 
establishes an educational system, and 
makes religion a part of it by its authority, 
and taxes the pgople for its support by the 
same authority, then it coerces the taxpayer 
to contribute his money to the maintenance 
and propagation of that religion. Suppose 
that his conscience regards the religion as a 
gross heresy and forbids him to do any- 
thing for its support. This will be true of 
the Catholic if the religion is Protestant, 
and true of the Protestant if the religion is 
Catholic, and true of the Jew if the relig- 
ion is either Protestant or Catholic. Is it, 
then, consistent with the constitutional 
doctrine of the American states as to the 
rights of conscience to force the taxpayer 
to pay his money for the propagation of a 
religious system which his conscience con- 
demns and which, as he believes, the God 
of that conscience condemns? The’ Pro- 
testant would instantly answer in the nega- 
tive if,the religion to be thus taught and 
made a compulsory charge upon him were 
Roman Catholicism, or Mohammedanism, 
or any form of idolatry. He would pro- 
test against it as an infriggement upon his 
rights of conscience and inconsistent 
with the spirit, if not the l@¥ter, of those 
provisions in our state constitutions which 
protect these rights. 

The same protest and the same argument, 
coming from a Catholic, a Jew, ora Deist, 
are just as good as when coming from a 
Protestant. It matters not who makes the 
protest or who uses the argument. The 
principle is the same in all cases. The 
rights of conscience in respect to religion 
are, in this country, constitutional rights, 
and that, too, without any discrimination 
or distinction among different consciences. 
The necessary inference is that no state 
should and that no state consistently can 
compel anybody to contribute a penny for 
the support or propagation of any form of 
religion. Public schools, established by 
state authority and supported at the public 
expense, ought to be so regulated as to 
avoid this result; and the only regulation 
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which secures the end is the exclusion of 
religion from their educational programme. 
This and this only makes the schools con- 
sistent with the rights of conscience as lafd 
down in the fundamental law of the states. 
Those who have any controversy with the 
inference have the same controversy with 
this law. That man certainly is not free in 
the exercise of his religion who is by law 
forced to support a religion, and especially 
so if he condemns and rejects the religion 
he is thus compelled to support. The com- 
pulsion, whether it relates to the public 
school or church worship, is an abominable 
tyranny. It flies directly in the face of the 
very first principles of our constitutional 
system of state governments. 
eR 


SAN BORONDON.* 


BY C. P. CRANCH. 








St. BRANDON, a Scotch abbot, long ago 

Sailed southward with a swarm of monks, to 
sow 

The seeds of true religion—nothing else— 

Among the tribes of naked infidels. 

And, venturing far in unknown seas, he found 

An island which became monastic ground. 

So runs the legend. Little else was known 

Of him we Spaniards call San Borondon. 

Whether a sorcerer or a holy priest 

None truly knew. But this is clear, at least, 

That there was seen to appear and disappear 

An island in the west, for many a year, 

That bore his name ; but no discoverer yet 

His feet upon that shore had ever set. 


At Teneriffe and Palma I was one 

Who saw that Island of San Borondop. 

A hundred of us stood upon the shore 

And saw it, as it oft was seen before. 

The morn was clear, and westward from the 

bay 

It glimmered on the horizon far away. 

We watched the fog at sunrise upward curl, 

And float above that land of rose and pearl ; 

And sometimes saw behind a purple peak 

The sun godown. Andsome said: “ We will 
seek 

Westward until we touch the fairy coast, 

Or prove it only some drowned island’s 
ghost.” 

But after many days returned, to swear 

The vision vanished in the pale blue air. 

Yet still from off the fair Canary beach 

Lay the strange land that none could ever 
reach. 

Then others sailed away : and some of these 

Returned no more across the treacherous 
seas, 

And no one knew their fate, until at last 

We hailed a caravel with shattered mast, 

Toiling to harbor. Half her sails Were gone. 

‘“*Ho! mariners! What news ef Borondon ?” 

We shouted. But no answering voice replied; 

No sailors on her gangway we descried. 

Her shrouds looked ghostly thin; her ropes 
were dim 

As spiders’ webs against a tree’s dead limb; 

And still as death she drifted in the bay, 

Like a young life too soon grown old and 
gray— 

Grown tattered and decrepit, dumb and blind, 

The victim of the lightning and the wind. 

“At length she touched the strand, and out 

there crept 

A haggard man, who feebly toward us 
stepped, 

And answered slowly, while we brought him 
food 

And wine. Hesitting on a stone, we stood, 

An eager crowd, around him, while we caught 

The tale he from San Borondon had brought. 


‘* We saw the island as we sailed away ; 
It glimmered on the horizon half that day ; 
But while our caravel still westward steered 
Amazed we stood—the isle had disappeared. 
At night there came astorm. The lightning 
flashed 
From north tg#outh ; the frightful thunder 


crashed™ 

Under bare poles we scudded through the 
dark, 

Till morning gleamed upon our drifting 
bark— 

The red-eyed morn, ’neath beetling brows of 
cloud ; 

And the wind changed. Then some one cried 
aloud: 

‘Land—at the westward!’ And with one ac- 
cord 


All took contagion of that haunting word, 
‘San Borondon.’- The island seemed to lie 
Three leagues away, against a strip of sky 
That on the horizon opened like a crack 
Of yellow light beneath the vault of black. 
Then, as with hearts elate we nearer sailed, 
The clouds dispersed, the sun arose unveiled, 
The wind had almost lulled, the waves grew 
calm. 
¥ Notice of this fabled island may be found 
in the notes to Washington Irving’s “ Life and Voy- 
ages of Columbus,” 
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We neared the isle. 
palm ; 

The rugged cliffs; 
thread, 
Dropped from the misty mountains overhead; 
The shadow-haunted gorges, damp and deep ; 

The flowery meadows in their dewy sleep ; 

The waving grass along the winding rills ; 

And, inland far, long slopes of wooded hills. 

And all the sea was calm for many a mile 

About the shores of that enchanted isle. 

Our sails, half-filled, flapped idly on the mast; 

And all the morning and the noon had passed 

Before we touched the shore. Then on the 
sand 

We stepped, and took possession of the land 

For Spain. No signs of life we heard or saw. 

But suddenly we stopped, with fear and awe; 

For on the beach were giant footsteps seen, 

And upward tracked into the forests green, 

Then lost. But there, with wondering eyes, 
we found 

A cross nailed toa tree, and on the ground 

Stones ranged in mystic order, and the trace 

Of fire once kindled in that lonely place. 

And so, in vague perplexity and doubt, 

Until the sun had set, we roamed about. 

And some into the forest far had strayed, 

While others watched the ship at anchor 


We saw the groves of 


the streamlet’s silver 


laid, 

When through the woods we heard a distant 
bell. 

We crossed our breasts and on our knees we 
fell. 

Ave Maria! ’Twas the hour of prayer. 


A consecrated stillness filled the air. 
No heathen land was this ; no wizard’s spell 
The clear, sweet ringing of that holy bell. 
Scarce had we spoken when we heard a blast 
Come rushing from the mountains, fierce and 
fast, 
Down a ravine, with hoarse and hollow roar, 
And sudden darkness fell upon the shore. 
‘The ship! The ship! See how she strains 
her rope! 
All, all aboard! Cast off! Wemay not hope 
To save her on these rocks. Away! away!’ 
Then, as we leapt aboard in tossing spray, 
Still fiercer blew the wind, and hurled us far 
Into the night, without a moon or star. 
And from the deck the sea swept all the crew ; 
And I alone was left to bring to you 
This tale. When morning came the isle was 
gone— 
The enchanted land you call San Borondon. 
But where are those for whom we could not 
wait, 
Who strayed into the woods? 
fate 
Is theirs we cannot tell. Good neighbors all, 
Pray that no sorcerer’s spell may on them 


Alas! what 


fall ; 

Pray for their lives; and if they’ve perished, 
pray 

Their souls may pass to bliss. I have no 
more to say.”” 


Such was his story. But when morning came 
There lay that wondrous island just the same ; 
And still they sail away to find a shore 

That guards a fearful mystery evermore. 
Whether a wizard’s isle or holy ground 

No venturous mariner has ever found. 

A hundred years may pass away, but none 
Shall know the secret of San Borondon. 





THE OLD CATHOLICS IN SWITZ- 
ERLAND. 


BY THE ABBE MICHAUD. 








He who devotes himself to a work must 
endeavor to find out exactly what is favor- 
able to it and what opposed. For in ail 
things, even in those which tend to the best, 
there is a good and a bad, advantages and 
drawbacks. It is not a wise way of pro- 
moting a cause to pretend that it has no 
weak points, no defects. My purpose in all 
that I write, whether of Switzerland or of 
France, is simply to tell the truth, inclining 
neither to optimism nor to pessimism. 

Hence, I am free to confess that the 
method adopted in Switzerland with respect 
to the work of Catholic reformation has 
been hard to understand, indecisive, and 
slow. The causes of this I will not inquire 
into at present, but the fact itself must be 
admitted. On many an essential point there 
exists great indefiniteness of purpose. The 
course to be taken in reforming the Church 
has not bten clearly made out; consequently 
there has been much indecision, giving rise 
to misunderstandings and uncharitable crit- 
icisms, and valuable time has been lost 
through manifold tergiversations. 

But especially in the matter of recruiting 
the clerical order have serious blunders been 
made. The government has bestowed its 
confidence, especially in the Canton of 
Berne, upon two men who were unworthy 
of it. It gave them, so to speak, carte 
blanche ; and these men, instead of calling 





to their aid fellow-laborers who should be 
above reproach, selected those whom they 
knew to be bad. Personal ‘interest took 
precedence of the interest of the communi- 
ty, and thus the Ultramontane cause has 
been benefited, rather than the cause of the 
opponents of Ultramontanism. 

Thank God, there exists no longer any 
illusion in this respect. The mistakes 
which have been made are now pjainly seen; 
the guilty ones have been found out, and 
every honest man is now studying how best 
to repair the wrong that- has been done. 
Soon this work of reparation will be accom- 
plished. 

And now, having pointed out the defects, 
let us look at the other side of the question. 

Assuredly, the opponents of Ultramon- 
tanism must needs have been firm in their 
convictions, else Old Catholicism would 
have been shipwrecked amid the violent 
storms which have assailed it, both from 
without and from within. Indeed, I every 
day more and more clearly perceive that 
Old Catholicism in Switzerland is by no 
means what it is represented to be by the 
Ultramontanes — an exclusively political 
movement; that it is, on the contrary, some- 
thing essentially religious. Of course, the 
the Old Catholics have of necessity had to 
take some little part in politics; but the rea- 
son is that the Romanists were very active 
politically, and it was impossible to make 
head against them without meeting them 
uponthat ground. But, while the Old Catho- 
lics of Switzerland defend the political lib- 
erties of their country against the foreign 
and anti-national policies of the Court of 
Rome, they at the same time affirm their 
religious sentiments and defend their na- 
tional and catholic church. 

Now that the political crisis is nearly 
passed and the requisite politico-religious 
laws enacted, there only remains the ques- 
tion of religion. Meantime, the churches, 
instead of being emptied, are more fre- 
quented than ever. Doubtless, fewer peo- 
ple attend those churches whose pastors 
have disappointed the expectations of the 
faithful; but such churches constitute an 
inconsiderable minority. On the whole, 
the number of Easter communions has been 
largely increased during the present year, 
even in the cities, where indifferentism usu- 
ally gains more adherents. On this point 
the city of Berne will serve as a fair ex- 
ample. 

It is to be observed that the Swiss Ro- 
manists recruit especially among the cosmo- 
politan population—for instance, at Berne, 
among the personnel of the embassies of so- 
called Catholic countries, the purveyors to 
these embassies, and the laboring popula- 
tion from France and Italy. This pupula- 
tion the Romanists strive to enlist and to 
fanaticize, by means of the material re- 
sources they draw from the Pope’s coffers. 
Asa rule, the Bernese themselves and the 
other Swiss resident at the capital are 
either Protestants or Old Catholics, always 
excepting the reactionary noblesse. They, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, uphold the 
Ultramontane cause, even against the gov- 
ernment of the country. It is especially 
among the industrious middle class, who 
study, who think independently, that the 
Old Catholics find partisans. Like the 
nobility, the wealthy class is opposed to 
the Old Catholics; and the poor, who depend 
on the wealthy, are also unfriendly. 

According to recent statistics, the Old 
Catholics in Switzerland number 80 par- 
ishes and societies and about 76,000 souls. 
These are the official figures—. e. , such are 
the returns from localities where Old Ca- 
tholicism exists in organized form. Here, 
then, we have the minimum. But there 
must be many localities where there is no 
organization into parishes or societies, and 
where, nevertheless, Old Catholics are 
numerous. 

The last census (that of 1871) shows the 
Catholic population of Switzerland to be 
distributed as follows: 





Diocese Parishes. No. of Catholics 
Wes sccscatentecstccnctsces’ 112 96,792 
i Ae pees Seer yy 158 169,830 
BOSCO, ...cccccicscovecssons 380 414,744 
OIRO: . cave pavasees ponpessen 162 165,169 
St. Gall. ......ccccecsssccoees 16 118,491 
DUM Ga ec cc sccccceseestesacs 249 119,300 

Total .o6. 200000000 seeee 1,166 1,084,326 


Now, at all the elections which have 
taken place since the Vatican Council the 
majority has been against the Romanists 
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and in favor of the Old Catholics. Hence, 
it plainly appears that the Old Catholics 
number more than 76,000. 

A month ago the Federal Council decided 
that the Swiss Old Catholics might, if they 
wished, proceed to the election of a nation. 
al Catholic bishop. Consequently, the 
synodal council summoned the nationa] 
synod to meet at Olten, in the Canton of 
Soleure, on June 7th and 8th. The princi- 
pal object of this synod is the election of a 
bishop. This bishop must be Swiss by 
birth. Of all the Old Catholic priests in 
Switzerland only 13 are natives of the coun- 
try. Public opinion is unanimous in desig. 
nating Mr. Herzog as one deserving. to be 
elected. Herzog is at present parish priest 
of Berne and professor of exegesis in the 
Catholic faculty of the Berne University, 
No better choice could be made. 

The parish of Soleure also wishes to have 
him for its parish priest; but this election 
will not take place till after the synod. If 
the Old Catholics of Soleure persist in their 
resolve after the synod, then, in case Mr. 
Herzog is made a bishop, the cathedral of 
Soleure would be the national cathedral of 
the Old Catholics. That this will be the 
case is probable; for Berne, though it is the 
federal capital, is strongly Protestant, 
while Soleure is the great Catholic canton. 
And, if the city and the cathedral of Soleure 
belonged to old Catholicism, the entire 
canton, which is more inclined to Liberal- 
ism than to Romanism, would soon follow. 

But we must not anticipate future events, 
Itis further probable that the synod of 
June 7th and 8th will publish a declaration 
of religious principles, to be sent to the 
different Christian churches, and which 
will define the ground upon which the Old 
Catholics of Switzerland desire to forward 
and facilitate church union. This declara- 
tion of principles will also set forth, from 
the religious point of view, the main out- 
lines of Swiss Catholic reform. 

PARIS, May 30th, 1876. 





THE POPE’S SUPREMACY. 





BY PROF. T. W. CoIT, D.D. 





OnE of the best answers ever made to the 
Romish construction of Matthew xvi, 18, in 
favor of Papal supremacy has been made, 
lately, by a successor in one of the old Ori- 
ental Patriarchates—that of Armenia. It 
may be found in the report of Bishop 
Bedell, of Ohio, who, in a late journey for 
his health, visite@ a number of Asiatic ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries. While in Jerusa- 
lem,he called upon the Armenian Patriarch, 
and was “‘ received in the large and noble 
hall of the patriarchal residence with con- 
siderable ceremony.” 

In the course of a free conversation, a 
quotation from one of the sermons of the 
Patriarch was brought up, to the following 
effect: ‘‘ Peter Was on the Mount with the 
Saviour and Moses and Elias. Peter was 
evidently much astonished at what he saw, 
and did not know exactly what to say. 
‘Let us build three tabernacles—one for 
thee, one for Moses, and one for Elias.’ But 
why only three? Why not four? If Peter 
was so great a man, if Peter was the vice- 
gerent of Christ, if Peter was to be the 
only representative of the Son of God, why 
did he say ‘ one for thee, one for Moses, and 
one for Elias,’ and not ‘ one also for me’?” 
And then it is subjoined: ‘‘The Patriarch 
added, impressively: ‘The Lord said to 
Peter, I will give thee the keys. But itis 
our duty to ask, Did Peter receive them? or, 
if he received them, did he retain them?” 
And he then went on to say, further, that it 
was evident, from the Revelation of St. 
John, the Lord had retained the keys in his 
own hands, and never actually put them into 
Peter’s hands as a permanency (pp. 16, 17). 

Perhaps a better answer would have been 
that our Lord’s offer or promise, like @ 
thousand others, made under a covenant, 
was conditional, and not absolute. A cove 
nant—and our whole religion is covenantal, 
and we should say the Old Covenant and the 
New Covenant, and not the Old Testament 
and the New Testament—implies two par- 
ties; while the failure of one party to ful- 
fill its stipulations absolves the other 
entirely. Hence, promises, predictions, and 
predestinations, too, are, if one may say 89, 
juridical, and not metaphysical, and that to 
apply metaphysics to them—as Calvin, ¢. g-» 
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Hence did to predestinations—is a profound mis It seems to be most singularly forgotten Certainly, our Lord treated Peter as if, this saying, as a rock,I will build my 
Catholics take. or overlooked that such principles as these | unconverted, as well as excommunicated. | Church. The question is one of criticism, 
But, not to go extensively into such a sub- | apply to Peter’s case and involve its for- | Think of the first churchman in Christen- | which cannot here be entered into; but the 
1 decided ject, the promises scattered over the Serip- tunes and all its fortunes, in the most | dom—the representative and vicar of | altered reading corresponds to our Lord’s 
t, if they tures of the old covenant and implied in | serious and comprehensive manner. Peo- | Christ’s own self—being asked, virtually, | own usage, on another great occasion, and 
a nation. every sacramental or positive institution | ple look upon Peter to be quite as much of | before all Christendom. to say nothing of | has a propriety which commends itself to 
tly, the are conditional promises, and not absolute | an apostle—certainly quite as much of a | lookers-on in Heaven, if he really loved his | any ordinary reader. 
national promises, and, of course, may be vacated | disciple—after his denials as he ever was; | Master? Of being asked three times over, To some of the profoundest of theolo- 
anton of and forfeited by a non-fulfillment of the | and, if a pope, to be just as much of a pope | by a voice which could arouse the dead and | gians, also, Archbishop Kenrick, in his cele- 
e princi- conditions under which they are given. It | as he was before. with a glance which could strike men down | brated speech, intended for the late Vat- 
tion of a seems Clear enough that the Patriarch was But, strictly and even technically speak- | as with a stroke of lightning (John xviii, 6), | ican Council, says the great majority of the 
swiss by right about the keys. They were given | ing, those denials had made him ¢pso facto | whether any Christian affection still lin- | Fathers refer Matt. xvi, 18, to the divinity 
riests in conditionally. Our Lord did not say, more- | an actualand, in himself considered, a help- | gered in a Christ-forsaken heart? Love is | of the Son of God; and, in consequence, 
the coun- over, I do give; but, I will give. The gift, | less excommunicate. He might have de- | the coronation and completion of Chris- | esteem the doctrine of the Trinity as the 
in desig. if ever actually bestowed, was in posse and | nied a portion of The Faith—a single arti- | tian virtue—embraces hope, and faith, | foundation-stone of the Christian system. 
ng to be not in esse—was a future and not a present | cle, for instance—and his case would have | and all that goes before it; and so the | An Ultramontane, like Bellarmine, refers 
ish priest one. He did not say to Peter, as to the ap- | been not only far less heinous, but altogeth- | grand question of the final day turns upon | the text to Peter personally, and to no man 
is in thé proved at the final judgment, ‘‘ Enter on | er more remediable. But in denying Him | that alone as the real test-question of genu- | or thing besides. Of course, the supremacy 
siversity, your inheritance” ; but, Thou shalt have itif | who was The Faith’s author and finisher | ine religious character. And very properly | Of the Pope became with him, as he said 
faithful. He that endureth to the end shall | he denied one whose personality represent- | and very pertinently. Yet Peter’s M&ster } it ought to be regarded and acknowledged, 
s to have be saved; which means, pre-eminently, he | ed The Faith as an entirety; and so he de- | catechises him about his possession of such | 8 Christianity’s chief point, on which all 
3 election that endureth in The Faith. nied the whole of it, and every part of it— | a virtue—catechises him unsparingly and else rested as a fulcrum. 
io B And so the apostles evidently understood | denied it as a unity and denied all its de- | excruciatingly; for the word “ grieved,” in It is perfectly easy to see how the two 
t in their the matter. They did not treat Peter as if | tails—denied it as one might say, from tur- | our Common Version and in the Douay, theories spring from the same source, but 
case Mr. he had any endowment, except a problem- | ret to foundation-stone. And, to highten | does not convey a proper idea of Peter’s | diverge till their differences are heaven- 
hedral of atical and a revocable one. After passing | his act, he repeated it three times. To | mental agony. Singularly enough, the wide. And it is just as easy for a student 
hedral of over Matthew’s seventeenth chapter, we | crown it witha sort of Satanic aggravation, | Vulgate—‘‘ contristatus est”—comes much | Of church history to see that the primitive 
“en come hard up, at the beginning of the | he added oaths and curses; so that, if it | nearer to it and represents him as complete- | Cchurch—the formative church of Christen- 
n it is the eighteenth, against one of the strangest | were possible, one might have fancied he | ly overwhelmed. dom—in its creeds, liturgies, and canon 
rotestant questions possible, if Peter had already in | had been studying a model of fidelity con- And such a tremendous castigation, | laws looked to the Trinity as the leading 
C saiainiaa his hand the supernal key which Romanists | verted into alienation, which Milton thus | second only to that of the last great day | feature of Christianity, and not to the fond 
£ Golenie ascribe to him: ‘‘At the same time came | describes: (according to Bellarmine) was the erect- | fancy of Cardinal Bellarmine. Why, the 
he entire the disciples unto Jesus, saying: Who is * Allis not lost; the unconquerable will, ing Peter into the prince of ecclesiastical | idea crops out not in such creeds only as 
) Liberal- the greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven?” And study of revenge, immortal hate, potentates and inaugurating him as a world- | the so-called Catholic ones—the Apostles’, 
F : A courage never to submit or yield, ‘ P - rs . . 
. follow. That is, they open a most important ques- And what is else, not to be overcome— wide ecclesiastical emperor! We should | the Nicene, and the Athanasian—but in one 
hs wiaeia tion just settled—and definitely and defin- That glory never shall his wrath or might like to ask a school-boy whether, for once, | Whose face its own children would now 
synod of itively settled, according to Romish the- Extort from me. at least, in his life, the great controversial- searcely recognize, the Savoy Confession of 
claration ories. And, again, at the very eucharistic | What concord hath Christ with Belial? | ist had not turned things upside down. 1658. There we find the following ac- 
a to board, according to St. Luke (ch. xxii, 24), | When Peter had enacted the part of that But the reply is, he told Peter to feed the | Knowledgment, which sounds like an echo 
a whe up comes a similar question, discussed, too, | Prince of Darkness, to whom his Master | lambs and the sheep of his spiritual flock, | from the councils which for century upon 
“the Old apparently in our Lord’s own presence. | once compared him, what part or lot had | Why, of course, he did, if he meant to rein- | century guided the professions of Christen- 
‘ota Why, how easy for him to have quashed | he with one whom he had repudiated, with | state Peter in lost offices. Peter, as he was, dom: “‘ Which doctrine of the Trinity is the 
, deteiataas such questioning and arguing with a single the behavior of ademon? True, that Master | had no right to feed one lamb or one sheep foundation of all our communion with God 
th, frows word, by referring them to what might be | had most mercifully prayed for him, that | in the remotest corner of Christendom, | 224 comfortable dependence on him” 
vie oak called the key-scene! And how easy, too, | his faith might not fail utterly. Amid | He was, speaking Churchwise, a pauper, | (chap. ii, § 2). This sentiment was re- 
for Peter himself to have done the same! | the exacerbation of passion, faith did not | He had not the standing of a doorkeeper peated in the Cambridge Confession of 1680; 
The more so as want of forwardness was | quite desert him, or he might have gone | in the house of his repudiated Sovereign. and was, of course, at the time a declaration 
not apt to be a characteristic that Peter | with Judas to perdition. But the expres- | And when that Sovereign, in marvelous | for New England such as the acknowledg- 
might be blamed for. : He was 80 intrusive | sion ‘that thy faith fail not” seems to be mercy, accepted his agonized confessions, | Ment of the Trinity in the code of Justinian 
CY. that his Master once likened him to Satan. | a clear, almost a vocal intimation that was for the Roman Empire. Publish it in 


ide to the 


vi, 18, in , lambs and sheep; but the ruling of shepherds 
mel But, even supposing Peter to have re- | de se. He was his own excommunicator. | was withheldfrom him. A keen remem- JOSEPH COOK. 
oa Ot ceived for a time the promised endowment, | And he made his excommunication a triple | brance of which appears in his own epis- A LARGE man; a heavy man; a man o 
i he unquestionably failed to keep it, for he | one, by his triple denial. Nay, we might | tles, in one of which he calls himself an ruddy face and oun hair: a sili of san- 
> Bishop perpetrated acts by which he not only lost | say, since it was his own act, a four-fold | elder’s fellow, and not a bishop’s lord; and guine temperament, strongly marked, and 
urney for his apostleship, but lost also his very mem- | one; so that he was four times as far out- | where he carefully enjoins upon his asso. | of a nervous manner, sometimes unpleas- 
dette oi bership inthe Church Catholic. He denied | side of the fold as a transgressor cast out | ciates not to lord it over God’s heritage, as antly intense; a man in all ways physically 
< Jove his Master, and in so doing he denied The | by a single act of discipline. our Common Version goes, or, as the Greek | massive and intellectually vehement: aman 
‘atriarch, Faith. For to deny the Author and Fin- Angels—the canonists of Heaven—under- | has it, not to lord it over the clergy—a | whose public speech rushes and Adlibel and 
snd noble isher of : he Faith —— Greek end it, IN | stood the case, if Italian and Spanish | translation (m¢rabilissime dictu!) sanctioned | poils and bubbles and foams like a mountain 
vith cold Heb. xii, 2, hey not ‘‘our onl ) is un- Church-lawyers have perplexed and dark- | by a Bible which evena Roman Catholic is torrent, deep, steady, and strong—that is 
questionably to deny The Faith itself. <A | ened it. They, doubtless, were willing to | allowed to read! Joseph Cook, to the eye and ear 

a sentiment which Paul confirms and hight- | pelieve that Peter had faith enough to bring It is quite evident from all this that, if Phillips ie is much alien He 
as of ens in I Tim. v, 8, where he says that a him back again to his soul’s true home, | our Lord did give his keys to Peter, he never too, is large,~heavy, comuaeaieend 
following denial of The Faith (our Common Version 18 | But his bare discipleship was more than | restored them after they were lost. They antatbinan uncomfortably, though hardly 
with tlie right here) is absolutely bec than infi- they would recognize till his disowned | were given, if given at all, on condition of unpleasantly intense, massive in frame, and 
Dicer wel delity. To be sure, he brings in this idea | Master had condescended to restore him to | his adhering to the grand article of faith | yehement. in speed at bee “8k et, 
t he wnt oiter, as the phrase goes—that is, not form- | his favor and give him as much of his lost | which he professed; and, as he denied that, Joseph Cook is light. There is no color in 
: 10. sane ally and dogmatically, but incidentally. position as he thought proper. ‘‘ Go,” said | and every other article of The Faith besides, Phillips Brooks’s face; Joseph Cook’s is 
wea: te Yet by so doing he has made his affirm- they to the faithful and devoted women | he forfeited the bestowment utterly. ‘he | yt) of it. Joseph Cook’s hair has the lus- 
jas.’ But ation all the stronger; since we bring in | who hastened to Ghrist’s sepulcher, with | consideration for the gift (as a lawyer might | ter of gold; Phillips Brooks’s is dark to 
If Peter things incidentally, because they are ac- | sweet spices and embalming ointments— | express it) was abandoned and disavowed; | blackness. 

the view knowledged and accepted, and to  seniltgn not “Go your ‘way, tell his disciples and | and, in consequence, the gift itself became a In some things these two men ate not 
atin themselves, but something else which is | Peter that he goeth before you into Gali- | nullity. It returned to its owner, and he unlike; in others they present a striking 
God, why less obvious and needs sate So it must | lee” (Mark xvi, 7).  ‘‘ And Peter,” as if | retained it. corinddé: 
loses, and be allowed as an oreeger of Chr sstian law | Peter no longer belonged to the company This essay is abundantly long enough; Six, seven, or eight years ago, in the 
for me?” that to deny the ig agiery2s Faith Is to lose of the disciples—could no longer claim | but there is something wanting for its com- | graduating class at Andover there was a 
Patriarch one's status under Christianity. If one is fellowship with the disciples or bear their | pletion, which will be condensed into as few | man whose oration commanded the admira- 
| gaid to get officer under such a system, he loses consecrated name. All which was not | words as may be. tion of his hearers, as his abilities had pre- 
But its office, as a matter of course; but “ loses im | poetical justice merely, but legal justice Granville Penn, Esq.—who, layman, if he | viously earned the respect of his instructors. 
them? a addition membership in the Christian | also. Peter had denied the very Head of | were, was no mean critic—says in lis trans- | As men listened to him on ‘‘ Mystical The- 
+ them?” a He denies the ‘whole thing, and he | all Christian discipleship; and had lost not | lation of the New Testament, or, as he more | ology” -and surrendered their mimds to the 
.er, that it oses every privilege which it brought him, | his standing only as a disciple, but his | properly calls it, the New Covenant, that | power of his logic and the spell of his im- 
pap ae whether of office or communion. He be- name. od ei rétpog (Thou art Peter), in Matt. xvi, agination, they asked: ‘“‘ Who is this?” 
eye te his erat law an persnr® or, to use a scrip- And did not our Lord also treat him as | 18, is a wrong reading for cd e¢xac—the | It was but little satisfaction that the pro- 
them into ural illustration, Mew heathen man and a | an excommunicate? He fotewarned him | solemn answer of our Saviour himself, in | gramme gave them: “Joseph Cook, Ticon- 
p. 16, 17). publican.” And in the very worst, most | that if he ever came back to his old home | the same gospel (Matt. xxvi, 64), when the | deroga, N. Y., Harvard College, 1865.” 
have been incisive, and segregating sort of way, be- | he would have to come asa new convert, | high-priest adjured him, asa magistrate, to | Even in that the programme did not tell the 
se, like @ poareaty he does it by his own voluntary, beginning de novo. The very word “‘con- | tell the literal truth. At first our Lord | whole. His true full name is Flavius Jose- 
poser aaee act. A traitor excommunicates verted” which he applied to him is the | was silent; but when an oath was admin- | phus Cook. 

penn imself; becomes an exile, if notan outlaw; same word exactly which is translated | istered to him by authority, under the A few months after that time a voice was 
veensntel; rr as such forfeits his all—his citizenship, “converted” in Matthew xiii, 15. Luke’s | forms of law, he replied with promptness. | heard in the Boston Ministers’ Meeting di- 
nt and the 18 property, his liberty, his life. In the Greek (chap. xxii, 32) and Matthew’s Greek | Mr. Penn contends that he used a similar.| recting attention to the remarkable minis- 
Testament ate baw traitor to Christianity forfeits | employ the same verb precisely. And so | phrase to Peter, when Peter (in the name | terial work in a Massachusetts town of a 
3 two par- Ms which Chrlstigaity ever bestowed upon | does the Latin Vulgate, and the so-called | evidently of his brethren, as well as of him~ | young graduate of Andover: ‘Rev. Joseph 
ty to ful oo He denies Christianity, and Chris- Douay Bible also; only the Douay Bible, as} self,) declared his adherence to that grand)| Cook” they called him. An effort was 
he other oa denies him. This is the principle | if wincing under the idea that the very first | fundamental of The Faith, the divinity of | made to set him at work in Boston. [ 
tions, and p “* oo wd Saviour pronounced the | Pope should not only deny The Faith in toto, | the Son of God. And he further contends | think it failed. 
ay say 80, tet ecree: “‘ Whosoever shall deny me | but do it as an utterly unconverted man, | that the declaration of our Lord is alto-] A few years ago the newly-settled pastor 
id that to cm men, him will I she deny before my | has it “ once converted.” It is welcome to | gether more consistent, as well as impress-— of the First Church in Lynn began to make 
vin, 6. 9+» er which in Heaven” (Matt. x, 33). the salvo, if it be one. ive, if we read: Thou hast said; and upon_' a noise by preaching some penetrating ser- 











And we may be thoroughly assured that, if 
his greatness was what some have fancied, 
he would have choked his brethren with it 
tothe point of suffocation. 





everything else would fail, and that not so 
much of Christianity might be left him as 
the benediction of its name. 

And why not? He was religiously a felo 





and gave him not pardon only, but station, 
he took especial care to ket him understand 
that he had now a restricted, and not a 
world-wide commission. He was to feed 





Cambridge now, among the descendants of 
the confessors of 1680, and how many 
amens would greet it? 
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mons on the relations of labor and capital | 


in that busy city of shoemakers, with sharp 
thrusts here and there at certain social vices 
attendant on the ways of a dense laboring 
population. The meeting-house having 
been burned down, the congregation took 
refuge in a large public hall. The preach- 
er’s bold and stirring utterances found wide 
publicity, provoked discussion, created ex- 
citement, led to a sharp division of senti- 
ment, embittered public feeling, and finally 
ended in his withdrawal from the pastorate. 
That was Joseph Cook again. 

During the past year some of the students 
of Amherst College, inclining to have a bit 
of an intellectual spree, formed a radical 
club. The faculty attempted to break it 
up—not by blows of discipline, but by a 
process of overcoming evil with good. 
They imported a lecturer who had seen and 
studied radicalism in its home (Germany) 
and who knew how to deal with it in Amer- 
ica. His method was effective, and it is 
said that stock in the radical club at Am- 
herst College has fallen considerably below 
par. That lecturer was Joseph Cook. 

Last winter, by one of those acts of 
‘Providence which it is so difficult to unfold 
and measure, this same Joseph Cook became 
installed as a Monday lecturer in one of the 
lesser halls of the Tremont Temple. It is 
no child’s play to address an audience of 
three hundred of the ministers of Boston 
and vicinity on themes of their own hand- 
ling for an hour every Monday for a whole 
winter, and to leave the audience at the 
close with such an appetite that arrange- 
ments are undertaken to make the lecture- 
ship a permanency. But Joseph Cook has 
done that. Boston ministers of all denom- 
inations have come to take ‘‘Cook’s Mon- 
day lecture” as a sort of ‘‘health-lift.” 
There has been nothing like it in the city 
for years. It promises to be not much 
longer true that the Congregationalists of 
Boston have no leader. 

Mr. Cook is a bachelor. He lives in 
lodgings on the back side of Beacon Hill. 
The Athenzum is his workshop; there he 
forges his tools. Emerson is his friend. 
Carlyle is his correspondent. He lays all 
departments of knowledge under tribute. 
He is pre-eminently a scholar. He is, in 
spite of himself, anorator. He isa theolog- 
ical crusader, and orthodoxy of conserva- 
tive principles but liberal application is his 
shrine. Should health not fail him, he has 
a destiny. Prof. Park accounts him the 
ablest graduate of Andover in recent years. 
Yet he is no stripling, though less than a 
decade from the seminary and hardly more 
than a decade from college. He will prob- 
ably never see forty again—it may not be 
long before he sees fifty; but, whatever his 
age, he is a full-grown man, 


CHANNING. 
BOSTON, June 18th, 1876. 


‘ Biblical Research, 


In the cabinet of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege at Beirut, among the objects presented 
several years ago by Gen. Cesnola, is a lamp of 
the same general style as that figured in Prof. 
Isaac H. Hall’s article in the forthcoming vol- 
ume of the journal of the American Oriental 
Society, No. 19, Plate LV, and the others whose 
bottom legends are given on Plate VIII, Nos. 
35, 36, 37. It is exactly like said No. 19 on the 
face, except slight differences inthe ornamental 
border, and the fact that it has but one oil- 
hole ; but the letters on the bottom are differ- 
ent, and should be published, as we hope they 
will be some day. Another lamp, of the same 
general style, with a different reading on the 
bottom and very different figuring on the face, 
is in the possession of Prof. Hall, and likewise 
deserves publication. The figuring on the face 
consists apparently of a hermaphrodite figure, 
with a so-called ‘‘ owl face’”’ head, with a dou- 
ble-handled amphora on the right, and some un- 
known implements on the left. Holding the lamp 
upside down, the central figure looks much like 
an altar; the girdle making a good top-border 
and the lower parts representing tolerably well 
an altar-flame. The style of these lamps ap- 
pears to be Pheenician and they were found in 
Pheenician tombs; but the letters appear to 
have a Greek mixture in their composition. At 
all events, they are as yet undeciphered. The 
late Dr. Justus Siegismund, of Cypriote fame, 
who met his death last March by falling down 
one of Gen. Cesnola’s shafts at Agios Tyehona, 
near old Amathus, in a private letter to Prof. 
Hall, expressed much wonder at these strange 
characters and considered them a new problem 

inCypriote. Many of the later discoveries of Gen. 














Cesnola in Cyprus seem to mingle Assyrian, 
Greek, Phenician, and Egyptian ideas of art and 
language in strange, though not surprising ways. 
Aside from the Cypriote character and dialect, 
there still remain many riddlesto solve. Among 
them is a quantity of writing on vases much re- 
sembling the Etruscan, but now provisionally 
called Pelasgic, which seems decipherable. 
The letters present an (apparent) transition 
state from the Phenician to the Greek, not al- 
together without parallel elsewhere, and are 
written with some black glaze or pigment— 
most likely laid on witha fine brush. A few 
names are decipherable. The rest admit of 
more or less doubt. The mythological figures 
on the vases may help somewhat. Vases some- 
what similar have been found near Athens; but, 
we believe, without inscriptions. A new Cyp- 
riote inscription has lately been found by Gen. 
Cesnola on a terra-cotta utensil resembling a 
kneading-trough. It consists of only two char- 
acters, not much more decipherable than those 
on the weight found by George Smith and fig- 
ured in his “‘Assyrian Discoveries.”” The char- 
acters were probably impressed on the clay 
when soft, perhaps with the finger. Another 
Cypriote inscription still has come into the 
hands of Prof. Hall, on asmall gem of white 
stone found in the Hauran. It consists of three 
characters, only one certainly legible. The gem 
has upon it two intaglio figures, each with soft 
helmet, spear, and shield. 


....1t may not be generally known how much 
of the Holy Land can be seen in a voyage along 
the coast from Jaffa to Beirut. Many travelers 
would be glad to identify the really distant but 
apparently near hills and yalleys that are in 
sight from the deck of a steamer. From the 
anchorage at Jaffa one can make out nearly 
every hill from Mizpeh to Gerizim and Ebal. 
The two latter can be seen distinctly till hidden 
behind Carmel. Along the shore one passes 
first the ’Audje, a river not more 
than five miles in length, which bursts 
out of the ground at old Antipatris and 
rushes down to the Mediterranean in a stream 
larger than the Jordan. Antipatris itself is al- 
most in sight, or quite in sight if the steamer- 
deck be very high. Soon Gerizim and 
Ebal become very prominent, with the north- 
em mountains of Samaria and of Gilboa. 
Just as Carmel begins to make a pronounced 
feature of the landscape Tabor is seen across 
the Plain of Esdraelon, and, if the day be clear, 
Mount Hermon also. Shortly afterward Car- 
mel hides much of the inland view ; but low on 
the shore the ruins of Czsarea are seen. After 
passing Carmel, the spurs of Lebanon begin 
to appear, and the whole stretch of coast as far 
northward as Sarepta is in view. Beyond 
this point the Horns of Huttin are the most 
prominent features inland, while the whole 
coast as far as Ras Beirut can be seen. After 
reaching Sidon, buildings on Ras Beirut can be 
clearly discerned; but the Syrian Protestant 
College is still hidden by the hill. Jebel Sun- 
nin, Jebel Abeih, and Jebel Knese soon appear ; 
and long before reaching Beirut the line of 
coast is visible as far as the point behind which 
lies Tripoli. In a day of moderate clearness 
nearly every high prominent point of the land 
east of the Jordan can be made out from the 
deck of a passing steamer. 


Line Arts. 


THe Summer Exhibition of paintings and 
other works of fine art for the benefit of the 
National Academy of Design and of the Metro- 
politan Art Museum is likely to prove a great 
success, and there cannot be much doubt of its 
being one of the finest exhibitions that has 
ever been opened to the public in this city and 
inferior only to the Centennial Exhibition in 
Memorial Hallin Philadelphia. The committee 
of arrangements, we are glad to learn, have 
been very fortunate in securing the loan of 
some of the finest works in the private col- 
lections of our citizens. The contributors to 
the exhibition are Mrs. A. T. Stewart, Mrs. 
Paran Stevens, Miss Catharine Wolfe, Mrs. 
Jonathan Sturges, Mrs. C. A. Lamont, and 
Messrs. Josiah M. Fiske, Charles S. Smith, 
Thomas B. Musgrave, P. Van Volkenburgh, 
Lawrence Turnure, William E. Dodge, Jr., 
Pierrepont Morgan, John H. Sherwood, Ben- 
jamin Hart, George 8. Robbins, Edward 
Mathews, Parke Godwin, Robert L. Cutting, 
Dr. Otis R. M. Olyphant, R. L. Stuart, Wil- 
liam H. Osborne, Theodore Havemeyer, 
David H. McAlpine, and many others, Mr, 
Belmont has consented to open his private 
gallery on certain days in connection with these 
exhibitions, and the proceeds are to be divided 








, between the Academy and the Metropolitan 


Museum. The collection of pictures owned by 
Mr: John Taylor Johnston are to be hung in the 
galleries of the Museum, which have been put 
in order for the purpose. In addition to the 
loan of some of the valuable paintings in her 
collection, Mrs. A. T. Stewart has presented, 
‘through the hands of Judge Hilton, $2,500 to 
the Artists’ Fund Society and $2,000 to the 
National Academy of Design. 
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-...Nuremberg, the birthplace of Albert 
Diirer, sends nothing but toys and trinkets to 
the Centennial Exhibition ; but we should know 
little of that ‘‘ quaint old town of toil and traf- 
fic’? but for its famous painter and its one 
poet, as Longfellow says: 

“In the valley of the Pequitz, where across broad 
meadow-lands 

Rose the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg 

the ancient stands. 

Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town 

of artand song, 
Memories haunt thy ruined gables like the rooks 
that round them throng. 
* * * * * * * * 
Not thy councils, not thy kaisers, won for thee the 
world’s regard ; 
But thy painter, Albert Diirer, and Hans Sachs, thy 
cobbler-bard.” 

....At the dinner given by the Royal Acad- 
emy, which was attended by all the chief dig- 
nitaries of the English Government, Mr. Dis- 
raeli, the premier, said : 

‘We have now 140 of these schools of art in 
this country, with a number of pupils nearer 
30,000 than 20,000. It is impossible, in my 
opinion—at least, it is most difficult—to calcu- 
late what has already been the influence of 
those schools cf art on the taste of the nation ; 
but I think it is not an exaggeration to expect 
that the future of the country with regard to its 
taste—and upon its taste the manufacturing 
skill and success of the country greatly depend 
—it is no exaggeration to say that we may ex- 
pect very considerable,results as regards the 
national taste and manufacturing skill from 
these schools.” 

..-- Toby Rosenthal’s picture of ‘ Elaine,” 
which was painted in Munich, and has been ex- 
hibited in Boston and Chicago, and is now in 
the Centennial Exhibition, but has never been 
seen in New York, has a rival in an artist 
named Tojetti, who has recently painted the 
same subject for a gentleman of San Francisco, 
and the work is soon to be placed on public ex- 
hibition. 

..+- The Academy, in criticising a portrait of 
Carlyle in the Royal Academy, by Herdman, 
speaks of ‘‘ the deep red of the cheeks and blue 
of the eyes emphasized, and a certain general 
air of duty earnestly fulfilled throughout a long 
career, Without the sense of a winning cause at 
the end.”? To give such an expression as that 
toa human countenance must require a won- 
derfully subtle power in the artist. 


....Pyrography is the name applied by Herr 
Schuring, a drawing-master of some note, to 
the art which he has recently invented by burn- 
ing drawings into wood and employing them 
for internal decoration wherever wood surfaces 
are to beadorned. Such drawings have already 
been put on sideboards, wainscotting, ete. 


....d. F. Gookins, the figure painter of Chi- 
cago, has been in New York soliciting pictures 
from the artists and public galleries for the ex- 
hibition of the Chicago Academy of Design, 
which will openin that city about the Ist of 
July. 

....-The Munich correspondent of the Neue 
Freie Press says that Carl Piloty, director of 
the Academy of Fine Arts in that city, is paint- 
ing an allegorical subject for the Town Hall, 
which will require at least another three years 
for its completion. 


....Louis C. Tiffany has returned from his 
recent visit to Spain and Algeria, and is now at 
work in his studio, painting subjects from the 
sketches of Oriental life made while he was 
abroad. 

.-.-The following-named artists have been 
elected Associates of the British Royal Acad- 
emy: Mr. G. A. Story, painter; Mr. J. M. W- 
Oakes, painter; Mr. W. F. Woodington, sculp- 


tor; Mr. Eyre Crowe, painter. 








Hervsonalities, 


GOVERNOR MORGAN may never live to bea 
Presidential candidate, but there is no other 
man in the country who has had so conspicu- 
ous a part in the organization of Presiden- 
tial conventions as he for the past thirty 
years. He was an active politician in the old 
Clay and Webster times, and of the six Repub- 
lican national conventions which have been 
held since the organization of the party four 
of them have been opened by addresses from 
him, and it is not to be wondered at that his 
speech in Cincinnati on Wednesday last was 
slightly suggestive of the Websterian style of 
thought and expression. Mr. Morgan is one of 
the very rare examples of a successful mer- 
chant being also a successful politician. 


.-.-Miss Betham-Edwards, who reviews 
Julian Hawthorne’s ‘Saxon Studies’? in the 
London Academy, says, after wondering that 
the author should haye found so little to ad- 
mire in Dresden: ‘‘How many of us are 
accustomed to look back upon a residence in 
some small German capital—Weimar, Munich, 
Frankfort, Stuttgart, above all, Dresden—as one 
of the very pleasantest and most profitable of 
all our traveling experiences.” The difference 
between Mr. Hawthorne and his critic can be 
easily expleined.:' While: Mr. Hawthorne went 
to Germany from Boston,,and naturally com- 








pared the Saxon capital with the capital of 





Massachusetts, Miss Betham- Edwards made her 
comparisons between London and Dresden. 


....It has been said that General J. D. Cox 
could not be a candidate for the Presidency, 
owing to his having been born in Montreal; but 
a correspondent of the Hvening Post removes 
the erroneous impression by saying that Gen- 
eral Cox was born in Montreal during the tem- 
porary stay of his parents in that city, caused 
by his father having accepted a contract for the 
construction of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
When the contract was completed his parents 
returned to their home in New York, without 
having alienated either themselves or any of 
their children, and they never left the country 
afterward. 


....On the next Fourth of July there will 
probably be placed in position at Carlilse, Pa., 
a monument over the grave of ‘‘ Captain Moll 
Pitcher,” the woman who displayed great 
bravery at the battle of Monmouth, on the 28th 
of June, 1778, and who, in a well-known picture 
of the conflict, is represented handling the ram. 
rod of a cannon. 


ously carrying out her husband’s beneficent 
plans. She has recently given $2,500 to the 
Artists’ Fund Association, $2,000 to the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, $1,000 to the Si. 
Ambrose Episcopal church, and $2,000 to the 
New York Eye and Ear Infirmary. Her gifts 
thus far exceed $200,000. 

-..-It is reported by a Baltimore paper that 
a female vendor of fish in that city has been 
fined ten dollars, on a conviction of being a 
common scold. We regret that the name of 
the Baltimore Daniel who came to judgment 
on that occasion was not mentioned, that we 
might honor him by publishing it in this de. 
partment of THE INDEPENDENT, 


....Mrs, Julia Sumner Hastings, a sister of 
the late Charles Sumner and the last surviving 
member of his father’s family, died at the White 
Ranch, Marion County, California, on the 20th 
of May. 

....Senator Anthony, of Rhode Island, was 
re-elected United States senator last week bya 
vote on joint ballot of ninety-seven to four, the 
latter being cast for Charles 8. Bradley. This is 
his fourth term. 

.... The wife of Yung Wing, the chief Chinese 
commissioner of education, and the wife ot 
Kwong Ki Ching, the interpreter of the com- 
mission, each presented her husband with a son 
in Hartford, Conn., last week. 

...-The Boston Journal is authorized to say 
that the report concerning the Rev. Wayland 
Hoyt’s call to the Strong-Place church in Brook- 
lyn is untrue, and that Mr. Hoyt has no inte 
tion of leaving his church in Boston. 


....The Rey. Thomas B. Fox, a Unitarian 
preacher, who was once editor of The Christian 
Examiner and for a long time associate editor of 
the Boston Transcript, died at his home in Dor- 
chester, Mass., on Sunday week. 


....Lady Smith, widow of Sir James Edward 
Smith, president of the Linnean Society, en- 
tered her one hundred and fourth year on the 
11th inst., in perfect health, 


....-The Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Herald says that Mr. George F. Hoar 
will decline to be a candidate for re-election. 
This is his fourth term. 

..- Julia Sinclair is the name of an American 
lady who has just received a degree as doctor 
of medicine at the University of Munich. 








Science. 


Dr. CHARLES PICKERING, of Boston, one of 
the naturalists of the Wilkes’s Exploring Ex- 
pedition, has just published another volume of 
liis “‘ geological distribution of plants and ani- 
mals,’? which has been suspended now these 
many years. It is a very beautiful book and is 
filled with observations, derived chiefly from 
his travels, in relation to the distribution of 
plants over the earth’s surface. The lists of 
plants are interspersed with many sage reflec- 
tions (he will not allow the reader to call them 
opinions) on the causes which have led to the 
distribution of wild plants. He gives good rea- 
sons to support his views, for he is prejudiced 
against mere ‘opinions’—we may say furn- 
ishes the material for the suggestion that 
climatic changes have not always been as grad- 
ual as is supposed, but must in many cases 
have been introduced with considerable sud- 
denness. The Great Desert of Northern Africa, 
he tells us, is strewn in every direction by fossil 
wood, in great abundance, which must have: 
grown there “long before the time wher 
Menes first led an army out of Egypt.” The 
“last 6,000 years are but as a day” it 
comparison with the time when these im- 
mensé forests were on land now a desert. Of 
course, if the climate had gradually dried, the 
trees would have gradually disappeared. Young 
seedlings would not grow as extensively 28 








before. Some would sprout as particularly 
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favored, and the weaker ones among the older 
ones disappear, until in time all would waste 
away. The death-dealing power must have 
peen sudden to have left any wood atall. Dr. 
Pickering does not appear to favor evolutionary 
views, in any sense. He does not seem to be- 
lieve that any new species have been created 
since the present order of things came into 
existence on the earth, though he grants that 
they occasionally wholly disappear. He thinks 
the different species were created in innumer- 
able places over the surface of the earth, form- 
ing centers about which the individual descend- 
ants have clustered and from which they have 
not wandered very far. That no new species 
have been created he thinks is proved by the 
fact that in all the coral islands visited by the 
expedition, no matter how many years it may 
be suppose to be since they first appeared above 
the ocean, there is no species of plant peculiar 
to these islands, All the vegetation, he says, 
are evidently wanderers from other lands, 
brought here, by the tides or other accidents, 
from abroad. Dr. Pickering’s style is not of 
the clearest ; but this is the impression we de- 
rive from a study of his views. 


.... Two German observers, M. Voget and 
M. Groth, have lately been studying the elas- 
ticity of rock salt. The former made observa- 
tions on the elastic bending of very thin bars of 
the substance cut in different directions of the 
crystal. The latter determined the velocity of 
sound in rock salt in different directions, the 
rod whose sound velocity was to be ascertained 
being connected with a larger rod and thrown 
into transversal directions when this was 
stroked. By means of strewed sand, the nodes 
of both bars were rendered visible, and, from 
the intervals and the thickness, the comparative 
velocity of sound inthe rods could be deter- 
mined. The results obtained by both observers 
seem to prove that in regular crystals the co- 
efficient of elasticity—and therewith the veloc- 
ity of sound—is a function of the direction, and 
that both vary, in accordance with Neumann’s 
theory, symmetrically with reference to the 
plane of symmetry of the crystals. Thus reg- 
ular crystals, in respect of elasticity, are sub- 
ject to the general law which rules the connec- 
tion between physical and geometrical proper- 
ties. Each geometrical plane of symmetry of a 
crystal is at the same time a physical plane of 
symmetry. M. Groth would define a crystal to 
be ahomogeneous solid body whose elasticity 
varies with the direction. 


....At the recent meeting of the Manchester 
Philosophical Society Dr. Joule gave an account 
of some experiments he made a few years ago 
ou kite-flying, which have been brought to bis 
remembrance by the attempts made a week or 
two ago at Woolwich. He found that the 
steadiness of a kite in the air depends on the 
fact that the wings yield to the wind. If the 
bow is too stiff and the surface nearly a plane, 
instability results. The best shape is the con- 
vex-spherical, which is readily made by fixing 
two bows crosswise. The string should be at- 
tached a little above the center of the vertical 
bow. He found a kite of this description stood 
in the air with almost absolute steadiness, a 
very light tail being sufficient. Prof. Joule 
found, by pulling strings attached to the right 
and left of the horizontal bow, that the kite 
could be made to fly 30° or more off a wind; 
and, consequently, that it would be possible to 
use a kite in bringing a vessel to windward, 
especially as the power could be applied low 
down, and thus avoid excessive careening. 

-+»-[t appears from observations recently 
made by M. Maumené that sulphuric acid gives 
with a number of substances a greater heat when 
ithas been exposed to its boiling temperature, 
326° C., shortly before, than when it nas been 
in the cool state for several weeks. Thus 50 
grams olive oil with 10 cc. boiled sulphuric 
acid gave a rise of temperature of 42°, "The 
same acid kept two months gave only 34.5°, 
though both the oil and the acid were quite 
pure. M. Maumené distilled some centimeters 
of the pure acid, and then tried it with the oil, 
when it gave a temperature of 44°. He con- 
cludes that heating to about 326° gives sul- 
phuric acid a different character from that 
which it has when it has remained for several 
weeks at ordinary temperatures, Chemical 
action alone reveals the difference of structure. 
Other oils gave similar results. The author 
further remarks that water even exemplifies 
the phenomenon to some extent with the two 
sulphuric acids. 


----In what (relative) electric state are thetwo 
ends of the induced wire of a coil when no 
metallic connection is formed between them and 
they are too far apart for a spark to pass? This 
is a question M. Mouton has lately studied, and 
with some interesting results. From the mo- 
Ment of rupture of the inducing current (he 
limited himself to the case of rupture) the 
difference of potential, he finds, is at first nil; 
then it grows regularly and in about 1-10,000th 
of asecond reaches a maximum. Then it de- 
creases regularly and becomes nil again. But 
the phenomenon does not stop here. Continu- 
ing the examination, the difference of potential 


= — 
is found to change sign—the positive extremity 
becoming negative, and vice versa—a new maxi- 
mum is reached in the inverse direction, and 
there is a return to zero, then a new change of 
sign, ete. M. Mouton counted as many as thirty 
of these oscillations, the earlier ones the longer 
and more intense. 


....Some interesting experiments were re- 
cently made at Courbevoie, with the view of 
utilizing the captive pigeon as an agent for 
transmitting a long cord, so as to establish a 
connection between a wrecked ship and the 
shore. They were made under the direction of 
the commandant of Puy de Podio, a well-known 
columbophile, and M. Guepard. The cord em- 
ployed was 125 meters in length and 0.0007 
meters in diameter. The method is a reversal 
of that hitherto practiced, in which it has been 
sought to reach the isolated point represented 
by the ship by means of guns, mortar appa- 
ratus, etc., the direction and firing of which, 
in a violent gale and agaiast the wind, offers 
many difliculties. It is easy to see that the 
chances of success in operating from on board 
the ship are much greater. The result of the 
experiment is not stated. 


....Mr. Henslow contributes an interesting 
note to an English magazine in relation to a 
dwarf English species of Elder (Sambucus 
ebulus). The stamens are fastened to or grow 
on the corolla, and the filaments are so broad 
as completely to cover the pistil. The anthers 
are turned outward and burst; but the flower 
cannot get the pollen. The faded flowers final- 
ly fall, taking the pollen with them. Exactly 
how the flowers are fertilized is not yet known. 
Our own species of Elder may be worth 
watching in this respect. It always seeds freely. 








Missions, 


Or Siam Dr. Griindemann says that it is, 
perhaps, the hardest field for mission labor in 
the world. This is due to the influence of 
Buddhism, which, with its system of merits, 
has exclusive hold on the people and costs 
them about twenty-five millions of dollars 
yearly in maintaining the priesthood alone. 
The Romanists were the first to found missions 
in Siam, about two centuries ago. They claim 
7,000 adherents, who chiefly reside in the city 
of Bangkok. Several Protestant societies have 
in recent times labored in this discouraging 
field. The American Board and the American 
Missionary Association have retired from the 
work, The American Baptist Union, giving 
up its labors among the Siamese, with the ex- 
ception of a girls’ school, now directs its atten- 
tion to the numerous Chinese residents. A 
Baptist missionary is stationed at Bangkok 
a also superintends several outstations. 
The work has latterly been prospered and in 
the annual report of 1875 270 members are re- 
ported. The missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Board are the only ones who still labor among 
the Siamese proper. From the Foreign Mission- 
ary We learn that the mission was fully com- 
menced in 1847. Twelve years elapsed before 
the first convert was baptized, who is still a 
faithful and useful member of the ehurch. 
The stations are now Bangkok, Petchaburi, 
and Ayuthia, with 5 missionaries and 6 ladies. 
Progress has been painfully slow and the pres- 
ent communicant membership is but 62, Of 
late, however, the work seems to be taking 
stronger root, and as many have been baptized 
during the last 30 months as during the previous 
30 years. A good deal of attention is paid to 
education. The boys’ school at Bangkok has 
25 pupils and the two girls’ schools at Petcha- 
buri have together 46 pupils. The girls’ board- 





cently received a very complimentary visit from 
the young king. In the northern part of Siam 
is the isolated country of the Laos, ruled over 
by a vassal king. Here two Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries, assisted by a physician, commenced 
their labors in 1867, at the capital, Chieng-mai. 
The very promising start of the mission was 
clouded by the murder of two of the converts, 
by the late king. Recently, however, the work 
has again become encouraging. Nearly the 
whole Scriptures have been translated into the 
Siamese, as well as the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
several other books, and numerous tracts, 


..--Kandy, the ancient capital of Ceylon, 
beautifully situated in a tropical hill-country, 
is a great center of Buddhism. It was here 
that the famous tooth of Buddha was shown to 
the Prince of Wales, on his recent visit. But 
Kandy is also becoming a center of missionary 
effort. Its Singhalese and Tamil congregations 
are ministered over by three native pastors, one 
of whom, Rev. H. Gunasekara, is the chair- 
man of the Natiye Church Council. The 
Church Missionary Society also has a collegiate 
school in this place for the education of young 
Singhalese gentlemen. But what makes this 
mnission-station specially interesting is the itin- 
erant work of which itis the center. One so0- 
ciety is engaged in preaching the Gospel, with 





much success, to the Tamil laborers on ‘the 


ing-school at Bangkok, which has 19 pupils, re 
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coffee estates. Another, called the Kandyan 
Itinerancy, performs a similar work among the 
Singhalese section of the rural population. In 
all there are about 2,000 native Christians con- 
nected with this station. Mr. Coles, the superin- 
tendent of the Kandyan Itinerancy, reports 41 
baptisms for the past year, 100 candidates for 
baptism, and a still larger number of inquirers. 
Ten new schools have been opened, nine new 
villages occupied, and the Gospel work has been 
vigorously pushed in a variety of ways. In one 
village persecution has been the means of add- 
ing large numbers to the Christian community. 
This work, carried on in the very heart of Cey- 
lon, along with the Baptist and Wesleyan mis- 
sions, must have a powerful influence in reaching 
the millions of this fertile island. On the other 
hand, it is to be regretted that the mission of the 
American Board, confined to the small northern 
peninsula of Jaffna, does not come into contact 
with the main element of the population of 
Ceylon—neither in locality, nor in language, nor 
in religion. 

.-..-One of the most promising missions in 
China is that of the Church Missionary Society 
in the Province Fuh-Kien. During the past 
year 16 new and important stations have been 
occupied. At one of these there are already 
some 50 candidates for baptism. Among the 
places newly occupied is Kiong-Ning, the sec- 
ond city in the northern part of the province. 
The total number of baptisms for the year was 
180, of whom 153 were adults, and the number 
would have been largely increased had there 
been missionaries at hand to instruct the in- 
quirers. Only one European missionary is en- 
gaged in this great field; all the rest of the 
work is being done by the converts themselves. 
Many of these are paid catechists ; but there 
are many others who labor without pay as lay 
preachers and teachers. The whole native 
church is active and is engaged in spreading 
abroad the news of salvation. Encouraging re- 
ports have come in from many stations, while 
at the same time there are frequent cases of 
persecution. The capital city of the province, 
Fu-Chau, is the hardest part of the whole field. 
The native church is, however, not discour- 
aged, and has recently resolved upon opening 5 
new preaching chapels in various parts of the 
city, and of thus beginning a fresh crusade on 
their indifferent countrymen. 


....The neat pavilion of the Hawaiian Islands 
occupies but little space in the main building of 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. It 
gives evidence, however, of the marvelous 
change which in the course of fifty years has 
come over a race living in the lowest barbarism. 
The well-arranged specimens of lava and the 
delicate corals and ferns, supplimented by na- 
tive paintings and photographs, give the visitor 
an idea of the natural appearance of these 
rocky islands in the Pacific. The sugars and 
oils and polished wooden ware remind him of 
the diligence of the islanders in developing 
their scant resources. But along with such 
exhibits are others ofa higher order. There 
are books, and photographs of schools and 
churches, and newspapers, and government 
stamps, which point to a well-organized state of 
society, a reading public, and a religious com- 
munity. How the early missionaries would re- 
joice in this pictorial proof that the Gospel had 
raised a herd of savages into a Christian nation. 


....The Lucknow Witness gives a report of the 
annual conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
missionaries in India, held at Cawnpore, in Jan- 
uary last. The number of male missionaries is 
56, and, besides missionaries’ wives, 7 unmar- 
ried ladies from America are engaged as teach- 
ers, zenana-workers, and physicians. The total 
membership (communicants and probationers) 
is' 8,529, of whom 1,950 are Hindus. Great 
prominence is given'to the Sabbath-school work, 
in connection with which 8,324 scholars have 
been gathered and a number of them converted 
during the past year. About 20 of the mission- 
aries are supported by the Europeans and East 
Indians among whom they labor, and in the 
Rohilcund 6 native preachers receive their en- 
tire support from their congregations, 


...A missionary of long experience in China 
says: ‘‘The Chinese like to get everything in 
to their own hands and to manage it for them- 
selyes-as soon as possible.” ’ This trait charac- 
terizes them in their Christian life when con- 
verted, and promises well for the future Chinese 
churches. 


...:The Tract Society of Calcutta made use 
of the Prince of Wales’s visit to issue tracts 
with pictures of the Princeand of the Queen on 


the outside; They have béen sold by the 
thousand. 
.... As the Centennial offerings to the Fort 


Berthold Mission of the American Board have 
thus far amounted to but $600; it is doubtful 
whether this promising Indian work can be 
taken up. 

..+:The interest in connection with the Bap- 
tist work ‘at Delhi, India, continues. During 
the month of January 37 converts were bap- 





tized. There 1s a widespread spirit of inquiry 
in the villages around the city, 
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LESSON FOR JULY 24, 1876. 


DAVID’S CHARGE TO SOLOMON.—I Caron. 
xxvii, 1—10. 





Tus charge to Solomon was delivered B. C. 
1015. The death of Absolom, which was our 
last lesson from the Old Testament, occurred 
B. C. 1023. This death was a great grief to 
David; but after a time he bestirred himself 
and subdued his remaining enemies. He was 
then beguiled into the offense of numbering the 
people, for which God punished him severely. 
But David repented, and, having set up an altar, 
God manifested his approbation. David then 
betook himself to preparation for the Temple, 
and, after declaring Solomon to be his suc- 
cessor, he convened the assembly, described in 
v. 1, and delivered the charge we have now 
specially to consider. Let us view this charge : 
1, In ITsEtF (y. 9, 10). 

2. IN 1Ts SuRROUNDINGS (v. 1—8). 


1. In ITSELF (v. 9, 10).—Notice, first, its per- 
sonal character. ‘‘And thou, Solomon,” says 
the venerable king to his royal son. Here is 
no general disquisition on the duties of kings ; 
but David uses the directness he had learned 
from Nathan. ‘Thou art the man”? is the key- 
note of his address. This directness is far too 
much of a lost art. It is not incompatible with 
the demands of true courtesy and it is specially 
helpful in religious endeavors. Aim at some 
person in each effort. Conquer in the details 
of your work. 

The first demand of this charge is that Solo- 
mon know for himself the true God. David 
suggests a wonderful historic line when he al- 
ludes to God as “the God of thy father.” 
What God did for David delighted and profited 
us during the first quarter of this year. But 
‘merely to know God in such connections will 
not suffice. Each for himself must know God. 
‘ Know thou the God of thy father’’ should be 
each teacher’s message. But God is to be 
served, as wellas known. And in his service 
there must be ‘‘a perfect heart”? and ‘‘a willing 
mind.’’? In sucha heart there will be suprem- 
acy of loveto God. Insucha mind there will 
be supreme readiness to do his will. All men 
should love and serve God supremely and im- 
mediately. 

Two weighty reasons enforce this duty. (1) 
God searcheth all hearts and thoughts. No im- 
perfect service can escape undetected. No 
counterfeit can be passed upon him. The 
whole heart or none are the alternatives pre- 
sented by God. And then (2) he rewards and 
punishes. Seek him, and you find him; forsake 
him, and be forsaken. In view of these reasons, 
David finally counsels (1) carefulness, (2) con- 
fidence, (3) courageous action. Substantially, 
God so charges each of us. To take heed, to 
know and trust God’s will concerning us, and to 
valiantly do each duty cover the whole range 
of personal obligation. But we may consider 
this charge 

2. In 1Ts SURROUNDINGS (vy. 1—8).—It came 
from a father; it came from a king; it came 
from the voice of wisdom; it came amid the 
throng of great and good men, who hopefully 
looked for the keeping of all directed in this 
charge. The similar charges upon each of us 
have similar though far higher sanctions ; 
and the duties charged upon Solomon were to 
meet a felt need ; and from doing these duties 
others were providentially prohibited; and to 
the doing of them Solomon was specially called. 
Our duties are to meet a need; none else can 
do them for us. We are personally ealled to 
undertake them, 

To heartiest co-operation David (in y.8) calls 


his people. . So God summons his hosts into 
harmonious operation with, his people. The 
angels minister for the heirs of salvation. The 


wrath of man becomes material for praise to 
God. Personal sorrows promote personal ad- 
yancement. ‘All things work ‘together for 
good to them that love God.” Yea, “the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now,” helping on, with the 
church in the earth, toward the final redemp- 
tion. 

Solomon’s surroundings were, doubtless, full 
of cheer for him, as ours ought to be for us. 
The charge of God‘ is onus. Each is rearing 
his own temple of spiritual character, and each 
is to quarry masses from the world and incor- 
porate these, by grace, into the great spiritual 
temple. Be up, therefore, and be doing. 








....A teacher writes as follows: ‘‘For five 
years I have taught aclass of dear boys. Noth- 
ing but illness has kept me from my class or 
caused me to be late during that time. I have 
teken these beloved boys to the Throne of 
Grace eyery night and morning, through health 
and illness, at all times and at all places; and 
yet I see no fruit to my labor. Under these 
circumstances, should I not relinquish my class 
to another?” To hold such a classin the Sun- 
day-schdol for ‘five years is wonderful fruit. 
Where would they have been, if not there? 
And then the teacher is not responsible for the 
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coming of the fruit. The Lord of the harvest 
cares for that. The teacher has to till and sow 
to the best of his ability, and to keep on doing 
this until God bids him rest. 


....President Grant has issued a Centennial 
message to the children and youth of the 
United States. It was in answer to a request 
of the editor of The Sundag-school Times and 
it appeared in the Centennial number of that 
paper on June 17th. In this document the 
President says : 

“My advice to Sunday-schools, no matter 
what their denomination, is: Hold fast to the 
Bible as the sheet-anchor of- your liberties ; 
write its precepts in your hearts and practice 
them in your lives. 

“To the influence of this book are we in- 
debted for all the progress made in true civil- 
ization, and to this we must look as our guide 
in the future. 

‘<* Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin 
is a reproach to any people.’ ”’ 


....In no respects do our schools show a sad- 
der deficiency than in young men and large 
boys. There are schools where there is no-such 
lack; but they form the exceptions. Many 
good hints have been dropped concerning their 
proper treatment. The following are from 
William Reynolds, of Illinois: 


‘Young men naturally feel at acertain age 
that they are advanced beyond the ordinary 
Sunday-school scholar. isit them, speak 
kindly and respectfully to them, treat them 
with a certain deference, and invite them to 
attend the Bible-elass. When they come there, 
hold them lovingly. Show them that you have 
a genuine interest and respect for them.”’ 


...-Sir Charles Reed has issued, through The 
Sunday-school Times, a Centennial greeting to 
the children of the United States. He says: 


“Ttis ninety-five years since Robert Raikes 
founded the first Sunday-school in England. 
That was five years after America declared her 
independence. Within that time the Sunday- 
school has eovered both lands, and furnished, 
for the most part, the religious training of our 
youth. You are keeping your high Centennial 
festival. Itis well. Amongst all your thanks- 
giving, fail not tothank God for his holy 
Word, and prize it; for his holy day, and 
guard it; for his holy will, and obey it. The 
future is with you and these are your priceless 
heirlooms.” 


....A correspondent, in a manner apparently 
quite despairing, asks: How can we get all the 
teachers to attend teachers’ meeting? We 
reply: In all probability you never can get 
them all to doso. Those who most need this 
help uniformly stay away. The nearest ap- 
proach to having all attend will be gained, how- 
ever, when the proceedings at this meeting 
become so valuable that a teacher would no 
sooner lose them than he would lose his dinner. 
When such a worthy entertainment is ready, 
then personally and persistently ‘‘compel”’ 
them to come. 


..--How the apostles selected teachers is 
shown in II Tim. ii, 2. The pastors are clearly 
charged with the duty of selection. It may be 
in concurrence with the superintendent ; but it 
cannot be wholly delegated to him or to any 
others. The qualification first named in this 
text—“ faithful ’’—points to the older Christian 
people as those more likely to furnish the re- 
quired aid. The second qualification—“ able 
to teach others’’—would rule out many well- 
disposed persons, who, while undoubtedly 
‘good’ people, are, nevertheless, ‘“‘good for 
nothing ’’ as teachers. 


.-..July 2d will be the Sunday in immediate 
connection with our national Centennial day. 
Even’though no more formal notice of the fact 
be taken, yet the words of our lesson (v. 8), 
which form David’s charge to the people, have 
80 appropriate a reference to the secret of 
national prosperity that the point should be 
pressed. From the desk and in the class the 
duty of obeying God and the resulting blessed- 
ness should be shown. The bearing of this 
principle upon the present attitude of the Sab- 
bath question should be noted. 


....On Sunday next, June 25th, the Sunday- 
school Conference at Sea Grove, near Cape 
May, N. J., will be opened. The following 
Sunday will be its closing day. A good pro- 
gramme and astrong force of workers are an- 
nounced for this place. 


....The first superintendent of the Sunday- 
school of Trinity Episcopal Church, New York, 
was the present Bishop of New Jersey, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Scarborough. This was in 1854, 
when the Bishop was but a student ia the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. 


...-News from the state Sunday-school con- 
ventions shows that the day for such gatherings 
has by no means passed. On all sides there 
are large attendances and all the old spirit is 
exercised upon far superior topics. 


....-At the Connecticut State Sunday-schoo 
Convention H. Clay Trumbull delivered an 
address commemorative of the late most ex- 
cellent Sunday-school superintendent, Henry 
P. Haven. 

...-A thirty-two-page daily is to be issued at 
Chautauqua during the approaching term of 
work at that place. Full reports of all the pro- 
ceedings are promised, 
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' ....Prison life has but one side—the inside. 


....The Sultan of Turkey died of shear suc- 
cide. 


....Barefooted boys are best adapted for 
bootless errands. 


....Keep your temper. It is more valuable 
to you than to anybody else. 


... ‘What is Heaven’s best gift to man ?”’ 
asked a young lady on Sunday night, smiling 
sweetly on a pleasant-looking clerk. ‘A hoss,” 
replied the young man, with great prudence. 


....The following belongs to ‘‘Green Erin” 
and may be seen on a tombstone in a town near 
Dublin : 

“ Here lies the body of John Mound, 
Lost at sea and never found.” 

.... Local Magnate (of very High Church tend- 
encies): ‘‘ Mackenzie, are any of those for- 
eign sailors Christians?” Mackenzie: ‘ No’ 
wan, sir. They’re all either Hindus or Episco- 
palians.”’ 


....Two ladies contended for precedence at 
the court of Charles V. They appealed to the 
monarch, who, like Solomon, awarded: ‘ Let 
the elder go first.” Such a dispute was never 
known afterward.” 


«».-Mark Twain, speaking of anew mosquito 
netting, writes: ‘‘The day is coming when we 
shall sit under our nets in church and slumber 
peacefully, while the discomfited flies club to- 
gether and take it out of the minister.” 


Anes. A young lady, viewing Dom Pedro in St. 
Louis, the other day, remarked, as she fixed 
her eyes on the carriage: ‘“‘It isn’t exactly im- 
mortality to see an emperor, of course ; butit’s 
a glimpse, at least, of King Dom come.”’ 


..--4 Detroit boy informed a dealer in cocoa- 
nuts, after examining a fine one and declining 
to purchase it, that his opinion was : “‘ If the fel- 
lers who made cocoanuts would tix ’em to open 
on hinges, us boys would buy millions of ’em.”’ 


....The following, from a Chicago source 
may be received with some reserve: “ Last 
Tuesday, while a St. Louis young woman was 
putting on a pair of ball-slippers, she found a 
missing sealskin jacket in the toe of one of 
them.”’ 


...‘*In Eastern lands,” when the govern- 
ment wants to get rid of a troublesome sub- 
ject, he is invited to dine with the chief local 
official, and word is sent to his family that 
‘his dinner didn’t agree with him.”’ After 
which he passes into history. 


.... Visiting Magistrate (to pauper lunatic): 
** Well, William, you have been here nearly ten 
years. I suppose you would like to be dis- 
charged? P. L.: “Deed no, sir. You don’t 
think I’m so crazed as all that,do you? I’m 
very comfortable, thank your honor.” 


....He was an applicant for the position of 
writing teacher in one of our public schools. 
They gave him a copy-book and asked him for 
a specimen of what he could do. He took up 
the pen, and, in a handwriting that looked 
like the trail of a bunch of seaweed in a Jersey 
mud-bank, wrote as follows: ‘‘Sorrer doesn’t 
kill fokes as fast as green goozeburys.”’ 


....-Last week an objectionable paper was 
suppressed in Cincinnati. The publisher de- 
fended himself by bringing into court a copy of 
Homer’s “ Iliad,’? Dean Swift’s works, Field- 
ing’s ‘“‘ Tom Jones,”’ “‘ Don Juan,”’ Mrs, Behn’s 
novels, and other standard publications. The 
German justice declined to look at the marked 
passages ; but only said “‘See here! I tole you 
ve doan’t did lif in dose remote achis!’’ and 
sent him up. 


....A couple ran off to get married, and came 
back to the bride’s house, where she humbly 
sued for the forgiveness of her father, kneeling 
at his feet, all tears. ‘‘ Forgive, forgive me, 
dearest father!’ sobbed the lovely suppliant. 
“Forgive you!’ exclaimed the old gentleman. 
“Why, lam only too glad to get rid of you, 
Your ill-temper and idleness have been the 
plague of my life and make your marriage no 
loss to me, my dear child. So take her,’’ added 
the old gentleman, generously, addressing the 
happy man, ‘“‘and may you be happy !”’ 


....These alphabet puns and quirks are very 
numerous and a few of the old ones are very 
good. Here is one: “‘ Majesty stripped of its 
externals is a-jest.”” This is more than a joke. 
It is a philosophical truth. Why is the letter s 
like a sewing machine ? Because it makes need 
les needless. More ingenious than true, by the 
way. Here’s another that we recall: Why is 
the absence of the letter m like the presence of 
a hand-organ? Because, of course, it makes 
u-sic of music! There is another: ‘‘Y is the 
Fourth of July’? When pronounced orally, it 
sounds like an unfinished conundrum, and the 
enunciator thereof like an idiot ; whereas it is, 
in fact, a great orthographic truth. 
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BAPTIST. 

ABBOTT, StepHen G., Needham, Mass., re- 
signs. 

ARNOLD, Frank E., ord. at Gorham, N. Y., 
June 7th. 

BARRET, A. J., ord. at Lake-ave. ch., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., June Ist. 


a W. A., accepts call to Kendallville, 
nd. 


BOWEN, D. E., Jackson, Penn., accepts call to 
Hawley, Wayne Co., Penn. 

BROOKS, E. H., ord. and inst. in Union Tem- 
ple ch., Boston, Mass., June 8th. 

CRUSE, J. F., JRr., ord. at Coatesville, Ind. 

CURTIS, G. W., Spruce-st. ch., Philadelphia, 
Penn., accepts call to Michigan-ave. ch., 
Chicago, Ll. 

Pare, W. T., ord. at Taylorsville, N. C., May 

st. 

DENISON, F., Woonsocket, R. I., accepts call 
to Davisville, R. I. 

DEWHURST, E., accepts call to Groton, Conn. 

EPPS, G. G., died at Hartford, Conn., May 23d. 

FORBES, P., Mt. Vernon, Mich., resigns from 
June 25th. 

GANNETT, J. H., late of East Gloucester, 
Mass., accepts call to Fiskdale, Mass. 

HOLMES, Lewis, Greenville ch., Leicester. 
Mass., resigns, to take effect Sept. 1st. 

KIMBALL, OLIver D., ord. recently at Boston, 
Mass. 

McLEARN, A., Dansville, Mich., resigns. 

OSGOOD, Howarp, D.D., appointed professor 
of Hebrew in Rochester Theo. Sem. 

beam J.1L., ord. recently at Sinclairville, 

RAY, R. C., Kirksville, Mo., removes to Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

ROBINSON, WiiiarpD H., ord. in Auburn, 
N. Y., June 8th. 

SPALDING, A. F., Norwich, Conn., accepts 
call to Worcester, Mass. 

WELLS, E., North Chester, Penn., resigns. 

WESSEILUS, G. W., Carthage, IIl., resigns. 

WHITE, 8. 8., Mt. Holly, Vt., accepts call to 
Lyme, N. H. 


CHRISTIAN DENOMINATION, 


BRINEY, Mark T., Woodstock, O., died, May 
18th, aged about 70. 

CALVIN, 8. 0., Le Grand, Iowa, resigns. 

HARRIS, E. M. P., Christian Biblical Institute, 
Stanfordville, N. Y., accepts call to Fair- 
view, Penn. 

JONES, D. W., Fort Wayne, Ind., removes to 
Dayton, O. 

NOBLES, J. W., Dayton, O., resigns. 

WICKER, L. I., Pontiac, Mich., removes to 
Holly, Mich. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, D. E., Milton, N. H., accepts call to 
supply in Ashburnham, Mass., for one year. 

ADAMS, Myron, inst. at Plymouth ch., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., June 8th. 

ADRIANCE, 8. W., Andover Sem., licensed t 
preach, June 6th. 

ALLEN, F. L., Andover Sem., licensed to 
preach, June 6th. 

BAKER, Orrin G., Andover Sem., licensed to 
preach, June 6th. 

BARKER, Joseru, accepts call to Sheffield, 
New Brunswick. 

BROWN, T. L., Kockton, Ill., began labor at 
Vermontville, Lil., June 4th. 

BURNHAM, M., Central ch., Fall River, Mass., 
supplies Old South ch., Boston, Mass., dur- 
ing vacation. 

CARY, Or1s, Jr., Andover Sem., licensed to 
preach, June 6th. 

CHAPIN, 8. W., Bangor Sem., preaches at 
Burlington, Me., during vacation. 

CHRISTOPHER, W. D., Cheever, Kan., is re- 
covering from a four months’ sickness. 

CLAPP, C. W., Prof. in Illinois College, resigns, 
to give full time to ministry. 

CLARKE, 8. W., Warwick, Mass., goes to 
Milton, N. H 

DARLEY, W., supplies at Northfield, Me. 

DAVIES, J., South Caledon, Ontario, supplies 
at Churchill, Kan. 

DOLE, CHarues F., Plymouth ch., Portland, 
Me., accepts call to be associate pastor of 
Unitarian ch., Jamaica Plain, Me. 

DUNHAM, Dwieut, Napoli, N. Y., accepts 
call to Cambridgeboro’, Pa. 

DUNLAP, G. H., Bangor Sem., supplies at 
Otisfield, Me., during summer. 

FISHER, Frencu W., ord. at Canandaigua, N. 
Y., June 7th. 

FOSTER, R. B., supplies at Bethany, Kan. 

FREEMAN, H. A., ~~ Sem., supplies at 
Whitneyville and Marshfield, Me., during 
vacation. 

GARMAN, J. H., North Orange, Mass., sup- 
plies Warwick, Mass. 

GORDON, G. A., Bangor Sem., supplies at 
Temple, Me., during vacation. 

GOULD, Grorce H., Worcester, Mass., has 
leave of absence for three months. 

GIBBS, J. F., Griffins’s Mills, N. Y., supplies 
Presbyterian ch. in East Hamburg, 
for coming year. 

HATCH, Frank 8., ord. and inst. at West 
Hartford, Conn., June 7th. 

HOFFMAN, J. H., Bangor Sem., supplies at 
East Bangor, Me., during vacation, 

HOYT, J.8., Port Huron, Mich., accepts call 
to Prospect-st. ch., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


ing, Me., during vacation. 

MILLS, THorntTon A., licensed to preach b: 
Canandaigua, Association, June 7th, wi 
supply West Greece, N. Y. 








JONES, J. J., Bangor Sem., supplies at Whit- 
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NEWTON, A. T., Andover Sem., licensed to 
preach, June 6th. 

OSGOOD, G. W,, supplies at Lee, Me. 

PARROT, W. J., M. D., late acting pastor of 
the Congregational ch. at Faribault, Minn., 
is supplying the Unitarian ch. at St. Paul. 

PEEKOVER, H., ord. at Brooklyn, Nova Sco- 
tia, April 24th. 

PETTEE, James H., Andover Sem., licensed to 
preach, June 6th. 

PRATT, L., North Adams, Mass., called to 
chair of rhetoric in Williams College. 

wens -aandainie T. 8., JR., supplies at Dexter, 

e. 


RICHARDSON, W. T., supplies at Lexington, 
O., for three months. 

SMITH, JosepH, has closed labor in Minot, Me. 

St. JOHN, J., supplies at Dedham, Me., during 
summer, 

STEARNS, WriuiaM A., president of Amherst 
College, died suddenly of paralysis of the 
heart, at his home in Springfield, Mass., 
June 8th. 

THOMAS, L. J., supplies at Frankfort, Me. 

VALENTINE, F. A., Bangor Sem., supplies at 
Holden, Me., during vacation. 

WALTERS, T. W., supplies at Robinston, Me. 

VANDERVEER, Davin N., inst. at Union Park 
ch., Chicago, Ill., June 6th. 

VINCENT, 8S. L., supplies at Amherst and 
Aurora, Me., during summer. 

WIDOETT, R., supplies at Medway, Me., dur- 
ing summer. 


LUTHERAN, 


DOX, H. L., Gosport, N. Y., accepts call to 

remont, Penn. 

KOCH, C. R., Minneapolis, Minn., goes to 
Osseo, Minn. 

MIDDLESWORTH, A. B., Orangeville, IIl., 
removes to Beaver Springs, Snyder Co., 
Penn. 

NEFF, G., Rhinebeck, N. Y., removes to 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SEIFERT, H., Jennerville, Penn., resigns. 


WINGARD, E. A., late of Theo. Sem., Salem, 
Va., accepts call to Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BARTHOLOMEW, A., supplies at Atlanta, Ill. 

BOAL, J. W., inst., May 19th, Old Washington 
ch., White Deer Valley, Penn. 

BOYD, WILLIAM, accepts call to Fairview, 
Penn., to be ord. andinst. June 22d. 

CARY, Norman W., late of Philadelphia, 
Penn., has entered on pastorate of First 
ch., St. Paul, Minn. 

COUNTERMINE, J. Q., inst. 
Esperance, N. Y. 

DABNEY, W. A., ord. and inst. at Hunter-st. 
mission, Atlanta, Ga., June 6th. 

DICKEY, D. L., inst. at Bethlehem and Hooks- 
town, Penn., May 23d. 

FAIRCHILD, E. R., D.D., Morristown, N. J., 
removes to Mendham, N. J. 

FRASER, James, inst. at Kennett Square, 
Penn., June 13th. 

GRAVES, J. A., ordained at Raymond, Miss., 
May 28th. 

HARGRAVE, Witu1aM M., licensed to preach 
by Presb. of Chester, June 6th. n 

HOLLINGSWORTH, W. T., licensed to preach 
by Presb. of Atlanta, June 6th. 

HUMPHREYS, G. F., late of North ch., Am- 
herst, Mass., supplies at Central ch., Au- 
burn, N. Y. 

JACKSON, ALEXANDER, inst. 
N. Y., June 6th. 

JACKSON, SamvuEL N., ord. and inst. at Nor- 
wood, N. J., May 30th. 

KELLOGG, R. H., Guthrie, Iowa, removes to 
25 Tompkins st., Chicago, Il. 

McKEE, 8. V., Gilman, Ill, accepts call to 
Buckley, Il. 

PATTINSON, Watton, Columbia City, Ind., 
has accepted call to Bloomville, O., and 
begun labor. 

PEASE, Ranpat, ord. at Second ch., Oswe- 
gatchie, N. Y. 

REINTS, J. H., Hartsburg, Ill., removes to 
Great Bend, Barton Co., Kan. 

ROBERTS, W. D., grad. class of Princeton 
Sem., ord. and inst. at Solebury, Penn., 
June 7th. 

ROBINSON, C. E., D.D., Troy. N. Y., called to 
Fourth ch., Chicago, Ill. 

ROBINSON, W. M., Heuvelton, N. Y., resigns. 

ROGERS, J. L., Presb., of Cherokee, received 
by Presb. of Atlanta, June 6th. 

SCHAFF, Davip 8., has just entered upon 
pastorate of Lafayette-ave. ch., Baltimore, 


Md. 

SMILH, G. R., late of Dryden, N. Y., accepts 
call to Elbridge, N. Y. 

STUART, Jonny, Vandalia, Ill., accepts call to 
Olney, Ill. 

THOMPSON, Tuomas, Doe Run, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Fnllipebate, Penn. 

WALLER, WiLi1AM B., inst. lately at Scranton, 
Penn. 

WILSON, Joun, accepts call to Georgetown, 
Colorado. 

YOUNG, P. D., Gilman, Ill., has removed to 
San Gabriel, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BOYD, MELVILLE, accepts call to All Saints’, 

Brooklyn 


N. Y. 
MOCKRIDGE, Cartes H., has accepted call 
to be assistant at St. George’s, Toronto, 


Canada. 

SHIPMAN, Jacos 8., accepts call to Christ ch., 
New York ~*~ 

VAN BUREN, J. H. accepts call to Milford, 


Conn. 

WHITNEY, Grorce A., accepts call to Green 
Bay and Depere, Wis. Address Depere, 
Wis. 


recently at 


at Amenia, 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
DARBAKER, H. D., called to Zion Mission, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
SHAW, 8., Delmont, Westmoreland Co., Penn., 
has removed to Wilton, Muscatine Co., 


lowa. 
ZIEGLER, W. H., ord. at Goshen, Ind., May 
28th. 
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School and College. 


Tue faculty of Harvard College have passed 
a vote to abolish matriculation, one of the hith- 
erto required forms of admission. Another vote 
just passed by the same body will excuse stud- 
ents from church attendance at large, com- 
mencing next year. Work onthe new addition 
to the library is progressing rapidly. The found- 
ations are being laid and the main support 
will be put in place as early as possible. The 
north wing of the present structure will be en- 
‘tirely removed. Prof. Paine has arranged his 
Centennial Hymn for the Pierian Sodality and 
Glee Club, and it will be sung at their next 
concert. A large number of men have applied 
for honors this year. The whole number of 
students is about 1,300. Since March Ist, 1862, 
the income of Harvard University has increased 
from $173,567.54 for the year 1860-61, to $473,- 
304.30 for the year 1874-75. The property em- 
braced in the treasurer’s books has increased 
from $1,591,779.44, representing eighty-three 
separate funds or endowments, to $3,139,217.99, 
‘representing 162 separate funds or endowments. 
‘The buildings used in the work of the Univers- 
iity have increased from eighteen to twenty-six 
‘in number and the real estate occupied in 
(Cambridge has nearly doubled in area. <A pro- 
fessorship of English is to be established, to 
which we suppose Prof. Child will be trans- 
ferred. 





....The annual Commencement of Rutgers 
(College will be held at the Masonie Hall, New 
Brunswick, N. J., Wednesday, June 21st, 1876. 
The programme of exercises is as follows: 
Sunday, June 18th, at 7.30 Pp. M., Baccalaureate 
Sermon by the president, in the Second Re- 
formed church. Tuesday, June 20th, Meeting 
of the Board of Trustees at 10 a. M., in the new 
library. Meeting of Alumni in Kirkpatrick 
Chapel, at 10 4. M. Address before the Alumni 
at 12 a.m, by Rev. John Steele, D.D. Pre- 
sentation of Portraits by Edward S. Vail, Esq., 
preceding thisaddress. Collationin the armory 
ef Geological Hall at 1.30 p.m. Meeting of 
the societies in their halls at 3.30 p.m. Ad- 
dress before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, by 
Hon. Cortlandt Parker, at 4.30 P.M. Junior 
Exhibition in the evening, at 8. Wednesday, 
June 21st, Commencement. Procession forms 
on the College Campus at 9.380 A.M. Exercises 
at the Hall at 10 4. mM. Candidates for admis- 
sion will be examined on Saturday and Monday, 
June 17th and 19th, beginning at 9 A. M. each 
day. 


....The students of Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio, recently held a meeting to devise 
means for increasing their number. They have 
addressed a circular letter to the clergy of the 
two Episcopal dioceses in Ohio, asking their aid 
in the matter. Itisstated that “the total value 
of the property and endowments of the institu- 
tions at Gambier is $500,000. Ata fair rate of 
interest, this amount would annually yield an 
income of $40,000.” There are ample accom- 
modations for 150 students in addition to the 
45 now in the building. Prof. E. C. Benson 
is acting president. The letter continues: 
‘‘That our professors should be spending their 
time and energy in the education of so few, 
when five times the number might be enjoying 
the benefit of their learning and labor, seems a 
shame. Our magnificent buildings, almost 
empty, are a reproach to somebody. If the 
clergy of the state will not take an interest in 
their own institution, who can be expected to?” 


...After 1876 examinations for women by 
Harvard University will be held in this 
city. They are of two grades—a preliminary 
examination for women not less than seven- 
teen and an advanced examination for those 
not under eighteen. The first is similar in 
grade to the average college examination in 
this country and is intended as a test of ele- 
mentary education. It is recommended for 
girls who are studying at home or in private 
schools and who have not the benefit of public 
examinations. The advanced examination will 
be a test of special culture in either the lan- 
guages, natural science, mathematics, history, 
or philosophy, or in any number of these 
studies. A Harvard certificate of examination 
will be given to each one passing satisfactorily, 
us hitherto in the Boston examinations. 


:-..The American College and Education 
Society during the past year assisted 418 young 
men in different colleges and appropriated to 
tolleges the sum of $34,175.43. 


....Among the orators announced for com- 
mencement at Wesleyan University is a young 
lady from Kentucky. 


--..The American Institute of Instruction 
will hold its forty-seventh annual meeting at 
Plymouth, N. H., July 11th, 12th, and 13th. 


.... The entrance examinations at Dartmouth 
Will hereafter be written. 


---.-The Association of College Presidents 
Will hold their next meeting at Tufte College. 





Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers or all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION.* 


Mr. JAcKson’s previous work—The Phi- 
losophy of Natural Religion — carefully 
reviewed a year ago in these columns, was 
the precursor of this. It argued success- 
fully from the facts of Nature and the be- 
liefs of reason up to the existence of God. 
The present volume takes a step in advance. 
It investigates the specific character and 
attributes of human nature, to ascertain 
how far they furnish the foundation of 
natural religion. The subject has a very 
close bearing upon much of the philosoph- 
ical and religious speculation of the day. 
We are suffering from the reflection of 
Hume’s skepticism in the reasonings of 
John Stuart Mill; and, though Kant and his 
English successor, Coleridge, have taught 
anew the ineradicable nature of moral dis- 
tinctions, Mr. Jackson’s very able and clear 
statement of these primary beliefs or facts 
of life is a welcome discussion and present- 
ation of this subject. His style is no in- 
dex of the character of his thought. His 
thinking is direct and forcible, and, could 
Canon Liddon have given the language in 
which to present it to the reader, this vol- 
ume, though dealing with a confessedly 
difficult subject, would have ranked far 
higher than it now possibly can. His con- 
struction of sentences and punctuation are 
both very bad. While one can easily dis- 
engage the clear thought from its meretri- 
cious surroundings, this difficuly of style 
will repel the readers who do not look be- 
yond the outward accidents of a book to 
its substantial character. But those who 
persevere and master the discussion of vital 
principles will be amply rewarded for their 
task. 

Mr. Jackson is a transcendentalist in phi- 
losophy and presents with great force the 
primary beliefs or instincts of the practical 
reason. He believes that the facts of our 
moral nature distinctly point to a finality of 
retribution; and, this being proved, that the 
result is the reasonable truth of certain re- 
ligious beliefs which transcend man’s pres- 
ent existence and constitute a natural relig- 
ion. He does not follow the old med in 
this discussion. He does not A the 
conclusions of natural theology, and then 
argue from them the duties they impose, 
the feelings they excite when man is viewed 
as standing in the presence of God; but sets 
out from the truth of moral distinctions and 
leads to the establishment and definition of 
the doctrine of retributive justice and to 
the law of its ultimate development. The 
advantage of this method is that the truth 
of retribution, thus established, gives fresh 
and confirmatory evidence to natural the- 
ology. Mr. Jackson rests the conclusions 
of natural religion upon the truths of pure 
morality, and thus meets the large number 
of writers who reject a revelation from God 
and plant themselves upon the first princi- 
ples of human nature and explain those 
principles by the laws of materialism. He 
has carried the battle distinctly into the 
enemy’s country and won a_ substantial 
victory. 

The order of his argument, given at times 
somewhat diffusely, to meet the demands of 
an Oxford undergraduate audience, but 
always in logical sequence, is briefly this: 
The first point is to explain absolute moral- 
ity. This is pre-eminently the belief in a 
futurity of moral distinctions. Retributive 
justice, to be influential, must be inevitable; 
to be supreme, it must be absolute. This 
belief is axiomatic; it possesses us; it fur- 
nishes the reason which directs the method 
of human action. The objections to abso- 
lute morality or the answer of conscience 
rise step by step from the diffused positive 
thinking of the magazines up to full-formed 
and systematic skepticism. Natural science 
cannot be in antagonism with transcend- 
ental beliefs, for two reasons. No science 
is possible without laws which express 
universal principles, and the noblest en- 
largements of our scientific territory are 
neither verified nor ver-fiable. Again, the 


* THE DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. The Bampton 
Lectures for 1875. By the REV. WILLIAM JACKSON, 
author of “ The Philosophy of Natural Theology. 
New York: A, D. F. Randolph & Co, 








laws of knowing precede knowledge, and 
the fact of knowing any kind of truth 
affirms the existence of some truth-power in 
man. Mathematics and modern science 
presuppose this truth-power, no iess than 
morality, and it is confirmed by the history 
of speculative thought: Philosophic skep- 
ticism denies all real knowledge, all truth, 
all truth-power, and so takes away the very 
instrument by which truth is detected. If 
skepticism thus leads to philosophic suicide 
and takes away the spring of human action, 
it refutes itself. The fact remains that 
universal and necessary truth is foreign to 
the idea of sensation and never could have 
come to us by experience. Moral truth 
must in its own nature be true for us and 
for all beings constituted like ourselves. 
This appears more distinctly when exam- 
ined in connection with other axiomatic 
principles inalienable from the human 
mind, The illustrations thus given demon- 
strate that, among all the attributes specific- 
ally distinctive of man, morality is the one 
most ascertainably pre-eminent. 

Now this ‘moral first-ground” cannot 
be maintained apart from the assertion of a 
future life after death and a final distinction 
in the destiny and development of good and 
evil men. This assertion constitutes the 
transcendental element in the doctrine of 
retribution. Real utilitarianism leads to its 
affirmation as a reasonable hope and _ prob- 
ability; but independent morality asserts it 
as a fact made imperative on human belief. 
Morality of this kind, independent in its 
code, transcendental in its issues, necessi- 
tates a religion; and this religion is called 
natural, because it stands prior in thought 
to supernatural religion and is founded as 
a logical system on the characteristic at- 
tribute of humanity. This independent 
morality coincides with the conclusions of 
natural theism. So soon as the existence 
of a God is made known to us, we can 
but discern that our race must have certain 
determinable relations with him. A ccm, 
parison of the axiom of morality with the 
axiomatic principle of induction shows that 
the former claims a certitude of equal or of 
superior strength, and is also more verifiable 
than the process of applied science. The 
law of Nature’s uniformity carries in itself 
a forecast of Nature’s dissolution. The 
law of absolute morality foretells human 
permanence when material nature undergoes 
that great transformation. 


This statement of truth is met by the 
aflirmation of a systematized materialism 
that human and brute nature cannot be 
widely dissociated, because both have their 
whole ground of being in the entity of in- 
animate nature. If there be an affinity or 
likeness, not a contrast or antagonism, be- 
tween the law of material nature and the 
law of man’s nature, then our faith in man’s 
survival beyond bodily decay is a hope 
rather than a belief. The antitheses to 
Nature and Nature’s law are moral insight, 
duty, holiness—to live and to die for and in 
God. When we ask ourselves the full 
question whether this world is the measure 
of our existence, the whole force of our 
convictions answers that it is not. It comes 
out as a fact, an axiom, which you cannot 
deny. The doctrine of retribution, thus 
developed, is the horizon-point where 
heaven and earth meet together. It marks 
the inosculation of independent morality— 
the morality of purified right reason—with 
the tenets and maxims of natural religion. 
There is a must be imperative upon a man, 
which has no meaning for the brute; and 
there is a religious conviction, not the 
same as the moral sense of duty or right- 
ness, which is the birth-gift of humanity. 
The practical test of this axiom or first 
principle is its working power. It guides 
honest minds to right action. It also af- 
fords a test of truth. It tells what is false 
in religion and isan inward evidence for 
true religion. The identity of independent 
morality and natural religion depends upon 
the absoluteness of the moral law and the 
truth of the doctrine of retribution. Retri- 
butive justice underlies the meeting point 
of these two. It also underlies our certi- 
tude of a future life, and the glorious super- 
structure of natural religion. 

Mr. Jackson’s position rests throughout 
upon facts of our moral nature—the existing 
constitution of our conscience, will, and 
being—as men. He reaches down to the 
primary beliefs of the practical reason and 





builds upon the known facts or axioms of 
human nature. He begins by questioning 
consciousness concerning its first truths 
and traces out their accordance with other 
knowledge. Philosophy represents the 
widest and deepest thought of mankind. 
The doctrine of retribution here takes its 
first ground, and natural religion becomes 
a possibility; but its fullness and complete- 
ness is inthe going forth of our entire hu- 
man being toward the transcendent human 
futurity and toward an Authérand End 
of our existence, whom we legitimately ap- 
prehend as transcending both our own 
nature and the natural world, by which we 
are in this present life environed, Thus 
natural religion is immediately related to 
the wider evidences of Christian revelation. 
Wesee why revelation is desirable, and also 
its interior fitness for the needs and short- 
comings of our nature. 

This is the bare outline of a rich and sug- 
gestive treatise upon the foundations of 
morality. It meets the issues made by the 
utilitarians and positivists of the present 
day, and successfully reaffirms the first 
truths of consciousness, the axioms of the 
witnessing conscience, and the great element- 
al beliefs of the practical reason. Its per- 
sistent study can but give important help 
to every student of moral science. 

Jutius H. Warp. 





....Hezekiah Niles, the founder and editor of 
Niles’s Weekly Register, one of the most famous 
and permanently valuable of American period- 
icals, was also the compiler of a valuable col- 
lection of the speeches, orations, and proceed- 
ings of the Revolutionary period, which he 
called The Principles and Acts of the Revolution in 
America. The book was published in Baltimore 
in 1822, and was dedicated by the author ‘‘to 
the young men of the United States.” It has 
been out of print for half acentury. But Messrs. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. have hit upon the happy 
thought of reproducing it this year as a centen- 
nial offering to the young men of the present 
generation, believing that they will find it not 
less useful than did their ancestors. Such, in 
our opinion, will be the case, and so think the 
long list of eminent statesmen, jurists, and 
educators who have written to Messrs. Barnes 
commending the republieation of the work. 
The volume is produced in a style of substan- 
tial elegance. Of Hezekiah Niles it may be 
said, as was once remarked of a French author, 
“ileompilait, il compila®, il compilait.” That 
was all there was of him; but he did his work 
so faithfully thet he has been longer remem- 
bered by it than any other compiler of his time.. 


wwned A very handsome and pleasing volume i 
offered the public by Miss Lucy Larcom, as 
editor, in a collection of Roadside Poems for 
Summer Travelers, Miss Lagcom’s reading has 
been very wide, and her raye poetic taste en- 
ables her to pluck from the familiar fields and 
hidden byways of literature a garland of floweis 
which the summer tourist cannot fail to prize 
highly. Says the editor, in her brief preface: 
“The book begins and ends like the journey of 
a summer traveler, and may prove an agreeable 
eompanion to such as take it with them in their 
journeyings; for it lingers by brook and river 
among mossy rocks and wayside blossoms, and 
under overhanging trees, and climbs and de- 
scends the hills of our own land and the coun- 
tries across the sea.’? Notwithstanding the 
typographical beauty of the book, its pub- 
lished price is sufficiently modest to insure it a 
wide sale. 


....We have been exceedingly interested in 
Mr. George Parsons Lathrop’s little book, en- 
titled A Study of Hawthorne, just published by 
James R. Osgood & Co., in uniform style with 
their new edition of the works of the great 
romancer. Mr. Lathrop is a man of fine per- 
ception and of critical insight ; and he also, in 
the present instance, possesses the exceptional 
advantage of being a son-in-law of Hawthorne, 
and of thus having access to material not hith- 
erto made public. Much light is thrown upon 
Hawthorne’s literary career by these well-writ- 
ten chapters, and no admirer of that author 
can hereafter afford to let this volume pass un- 
read or unstudied. We would take exception 
to Mr. Lathrop’s somewhat magisterial and 
opinionative tone, which hardly befits so young 
@ writer. 


.... The Glories of the Sacred Heart (D. & J 
Sadlier & Co.) is a collection of sermons by 
Cardinal Manning. They bristle with capital 
letters, they are full of the wildest and mosf 
dogmatic statements, and they show few signs 
of the vigor and argumentive power of Dr. 
Manning’s former writings. The devotion of 
the Sacred Heart is not catholic, it is not even 
Catholic; and it is in its effects upon the com- 
monrun of Romanists more degrading, if any- 
thing, than saint-worship or the ignorant cultus 
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able man groveling before this most modern 
and superstitious of Papal practices is a sad- 
dening one. Cardinal Manning’s wisdom has 
all gone to seed. 


----Jdulian Klaczko’s Two Chancellors has 
stirred up quite a breeze in Europe, since its 
aim is nothing less than to show that Gort, 
schakoff and Bismarck, for the last fifteen or 
eighteen years, have been engaged in a con- 
spiracy together. Klaczko is an Austrian, who 
has long lived in Paris, and from that stand- 
point of observation has become firmly con- 
vinced that the two men 6f whom he writes 
have together proved able to shape European 
history for nearly two decades. The volume, 
which possesses much interest for Americans, 
has been translated from the French by Frank 
P. Ward and is handsomely published by Hurd 
& Houghton. 


....An exceedingly well-edited edition of the 
Select Orations of Lysias, prepared by Prof. Wil- 
liam A. Stevens, of Denison University, Ohio, is 
published by 8. C.Griggs & Co. Prof. Stevens’s 
manuscript was ready for the press two years 
ago, when it was burned in an express car, 
while on its wayto the printer. Since then 
two American editions of Lysias have appeared, 
one good and one bad; but Prof. Stevens’s is 
none the less acceptable. In its preparation 
the editor has relied upon the class-room expe- 
rience of eleven years and upon long and pro- 
found study of the author. The volume is 
printed with great elegance. We have never 
seen a handsomer Greek text-book. 

.... Commenting and Commentaries (Sheldon & 
Co.) is to us one of the most interesting and 
valuable books in the long list of works by the 
Rey. C. H. Spurgeon. It consists of lectures 
addressed by the author to the students in his 
‘* Pastors’ College’’ and includes a long list of 
commentaries and expositions, with a running 
fire of clever annotation, and a list of all Mr. 
Spurgeon’s sermons, with their text. Seldom 
have the wit and acuteness of Mr. Spurgeon 
received so clear an illustration as in these 
pages, which clergymen and students will find 
very well worth reading. 

....d. B. Lippincott & Co. will issue a sup- 
plementary series of the Rey. W. Lucas Col- 
lins’s excellent ‘* Ancient Classics for English 
Readers,”’ the first series of which, in 20 vol- 
umes, so well hit a popular want. The first 
volume of the new set is Livy, edited by Mr. 
Collins on the plan of the preceding issues. 
Eight or ten more books will appear, including 
Aristotle, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Lucretius, 
Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Anacreon, 
and Pindar. 


erence and study, this year, is Our Country and 
Government for One Hundred Years, by Frank 
C. Bliss (Newark, N. J.: F. C. Bliss & Co.). It 
contains tables of population, historical data, 
accounts of the state and national governments, 
the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion and amendments, biographical sketches of 
all the presidents, and a great variety of other 
valuable matter, systematically arranged and 
accompanied by wood-cuts. 

seed Men and Manners One Hundred Years Ago 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) is the second vol- 
ume of the new, pretty, and handy ‘‘Sans Souci 
Series.”’ It is compiled from diaries, etc., by 
Horace E. Scudder, who has used the scissors 
With discretion. It differs from Edward Ab- 
bott’s ‘‘Revolutionary Times” in presenting 
divers bits of color, instead of a complete pic- 
ture, or in letting 1776 tell its own story in its 
own words, by scrap3 and ana, 


....The Centennial History of the United 
States is a large and showy subscription book, 
written by James D. McCabe and issued by the 
National Publishing Company, of Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Columbus. It is indif- 
ferently written and illustrated by wood-cuts 
of a shabby and venerable pattern; but if it is 
read through by the farmer and mechanic it 
will serve a useful purpose. 


....A commendable book of travel and de- 
scription is Two Years in California (S. C Griggs 
& Co.), by Mary Cone. The author is a good 
sight-seer and preserves avery level head. Her 
accounts of the material condition of the state 
are very full and trustworthy. To readers in 
and out of California the volume will be of 
value. 


....Jd. B. Lippincott & Co. have brought out 
a new edition (revised to date and including an 
illustrated account of the Centennial grounds 
and buildings) of their descriptive pamphlet 
eoncerning Philadelphia and its Environs, This 
is a well-written and finely-illustrated publica- 
tion and does great credit to the publishers 
and the city. 


.... America Discovered by the Welsh (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.) is an ingenious and well-written 
historical argument to prove that Prince Madoc 
and his followers sailed to our shores in 1170. 
The author is the Rev. Benjamin F. Bowen, of 
Newark, a Baptist clergyman, who has long 
been studying the subject. 





.... Thomas Y. Crowell, of this city, has pub- 
lished a new edition of Chauncy Judd ; or, The 
Stolen Boy, by the Rev. Dr. Israel P. Warren. 
It is an interesting story of the Revolutionary 
border warfare on the coasts of Long Island 
and Connecticut. 


-...Hitchcock & Walden issue Christian Bap- 
tism: its Subjects and Mode, by Bishop 8. M. 
Merrill, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It 
is a simple, plain, and unpretentious argument 
for infant baptism and sprinkling and is calcu- 
lated to do good service. 


--.-A tolerably well-arranged Vesper Service 
for Universalist churches, by J. A. Seitz, is pub- 
lished by James Miller. The well-known pray- 
ers, doxologies, and Te Deums are considerably 
tinkered and whittled, principally for the pur- 
pose of eliminating all Trinitarianism. 


-... The Doctrine of Prayer (Sheldon & Co.) is 
a sound and brief treatise by Prof. P. H. Mell, 
of the University of Georgia. Its armory of 
Scripture authorities makes it a valuable vade 
mecum for the devout reader. Its literary style 
might have been somewhat improved. 


...An Elementary Guide to Writing in Latin 
(Ginn Brothers) is the concluding volume in the 
Allen and Greenough Latin series. It is an ex- 
cellent work and one with fit companions. It 
will be immediately adopted by the best schools. 


pawn A capital little Botany, by J. D. Hooker, 
is included in D. Appleton & Co.’s series of 
‘Science Primers,’’ edited by Professors Hux- 
ley, Roscoe, and Stewart. 

....-Roberts Brothers bring out a new edi- 
tion, cheaper but not a whit less handsome, of 
Edward Lear’s delightfully amusing Nonsense 
Songs, Stories, Botany, and Alphabets, 








NOTES. 





Disraeli is writing a novel in continuation of 
** Lothair.”’ 


John Esten Cooke is writing a serial story for 
The Detroit Free Press, 


D. Lothrop & Co.’s new Boston store is very 
handsome and commodious. 


Miss Louisa M. Alcott’s works are to be in- 
cluded in the Tauchnitz edition. 

M. Renan has just published a volume of 
‘* Philosophical Dialogues and Fragments.”’ 


Dr. Henry Maudsley is rewriting his work on 
“The Physiology and Pathology of Mind,” ex- 
tending the two parts into a volume each. 


The subscription for Walt Whitman’s poems 
in England is headed by Tennyson. But Ten- 
nyson is of late quite silent on “ the good gray 
poet.” 


“Thoughts on the History of Revealed Re- 
ligion,’’ by the Rt. Rev. B. B. Smith, the pre- 
siding bishop, will be shortly issued by T. Whit- 
taker. 

T. Whittaker announces new and cheaper 
editions of Dr. John Cotton Smith’s ‘ Miscel- 
lanies’? and Dr. Henry’s ‘“ About Men and 
Things.” 


Mr. W. R. Greg has just published ‘ Mis- 
taken Aims and Attainable Ideals of the Arti- 
san Class,’’ a vigorous protest against socialism, 
trade unions, etc. 


H. G. Phillips, of New Haven, is about to 
publish a new edition of ‘Songs of Yale,’’ re- 
vised and enlarged by Elmer E. Howe, ’76, of 
the Yale Glee Club. 


Dutton Cook, the English writer, has in press 
a volume of studies and illustrations of his- 
trionic story, life, and character, to be entitled 
“‘A Book of the Play.”’ 


E. P. Dutton & Co. announce a new edition 
of Rev. F. W. Farrar’s ‘‘College Library’ and a 
one-volume edition of Coventry Patmore’s 
“An Angel in the House.”’ 


Dr. Haas, of the British Museum, professor- 
elect of Sanskrit in University College, London, 
is editing a catalogue of the Sanskrit books in 
the British Museum library. 


Fitzjames Stephen, Q. C., has nearly ready a 
‘* Digest of the Law of Evidence,’’? embodying 
the main principles which regulate this branch 
of legal procedure in England. 


Mr. A, H. Huth, one of the fellow-travelers 
of the late Henry Thomas Buckle, who accom- 
panied him from the beginning of his tour, is 
writing a life of the historian. 


It is proposed to publish, from the office of 
The Publishers’ Weekly, a monthly periodical de- 
voted to library co-operation, under the title of 
‘The American Library Journal.” 


Lori John Russell is writing a political pam- 
phlet. His main object is to urge the expulsion 
of the Turks from Turkey and a substitution of 
a Christian state on the Bosphorus. 


Miss Christina Rossetti is going to join the 
co-operators with Mr. Grosart in his forth- 
coming edition of Spenser. She will investi- 





gate the analogies between Spenser’s works and 
Dante’s. 


A. R. Wallace’s forthcoming work on “The 
Geographical Distribution of Animals,” to be 
published in England by Macmillan «& Co., will 
be issued here by the Harpers, under an arrange- 
ment with Macmillan & Co. 


This is a new English book which should in- 
terest Col. Kane: ‘‘ Annals of the Road: A His- 
tory of Coaching from the Earliest Times to the 
Present ; with Practical Hints on Driving and 
all Coaching Matters, by Nimrod.” 


Max Miiller has entered upon his duties as 
editor of the ‘Sacred Books of the East.’? The 
time to be employed in the work will be about 
eight years, the whole series to be completed in 
twenty-four volumes, of which three will be 
issued annually. 


Dr. Nathaniel Bouton, of Concord, N. H., 
state historian of New Hampshire, has com- 
pleted the provincial history of the state in 
nine volumes, his labors having covered a peri- 
od of ten years. The work has been accepted 
by the governor and council. 


Canon Lightfoot is getting ready an appendix 
to his edition of the Epistles of St. Clement of 
Rome, which will contain the newly-discovered 
portions of these epistles, together with a trans- 
lation of the whole. The work will be pub- 
lished in the course of the year. 


Hurd & Houghton will publish immediately 
the second volume of ‘‘Elements of Physical 
Manipulation,” by Prof. E. C. Pickering, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
first volume met with much favor on its ap- 
pearance two or three years ago. 


James R. Osgood & Co.’s new quarters are 
next door to their old ones, and are quite as 
pleasant and commodious, although they are 
up-stairs. Their heliotype business is capitally 
arranged ; but they do not devote all their time 
to it, their issues of standard books continuing 
without abatement. 


Sir Edmund Beckett, author of ‘Clocks, 
Watches, and Bells,” ‘Lectures on Church 
Building,’ ‘‘ Astronomy without Mathematics,”’ 
etc., has in preparation a new work to be en- 
titled “A Book on Building.’’ The subject 
will be treated both in its legal and practical 
aspects, 

The American Architect and Building News, 
Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co.’s paper, im- 
proves with every number and is now quite in- 
dispensable to the architect and the lover of 
architecture. It is a national paper and shows 
how gratifying is the architectural outlook in 
the United States. 


Lee & Shepard, of Boston, have fine and 
sp us quarters, specially adapted for their 
large jobbing trade. Scarcely any of our pub- 
lishing firms are working so hard this summer, 
and the members of the firm seem determined 
to push their books all the more vigorously 
because the times are dull. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. have just ready French? 
German, and Spanish editions of the “‘ Visitors’ 
Guide to the Centennial Exhibition.”’ This 
guide is published by special contract with the 
Commission and is the only guide-book that is 
sold on the grounds. Seventy-six thousand 
copies have already been sold. 


The libraries of the Minerva Convent and the 
Roman College, of the Dominicans and the 
Jesuits respectively, and long-time rivals, are 
now joined as part of the ‘‘ Victor Emanuel Li- 
brary’’ and belong to the state. The libraries 
are rich in antiquities and manuscript treasures, 
but are lackiug in modern works. 


A Mandarin Bible has just been prepared by 
Dr. Schereschewsky, in China; the Old Testa- 
ment thus being translated by him out of the 
original Hebrew into a language understood by 
a population four times as large as is contained 
in the United States. Dr. Schereschewsky is 
the man who declined the Episcopal bishopric 
of China in 1874. 


J. R. Osgood & Co. will publish in June two 
additional volumes from MHawthorne’s pen. 
One will contain ‘‘ Fanshawe,’ the story Haw- 
thorne published anonymously in 1832, and 
some sketches ; the other the fragments of the 
“Dolliver Romance”’ and a large number of 
pieces never before collected. These are very 
important announcements, 


Mr. E. A. Freeman, the historian, has gone to 
France, to visit some historical sites in Norman- 
dy and Maine connected with William Rufus, 
of whom he thinks of treating more fully than 
in the forthcoming fifth volume of his ‘‘ Nor- 
man Conquest.” His ‘‘Sketches from Travel 
in History and Architecture,” nearly ready, 
will have architectural drawings by himself. 


Mr. boring’s corner, in Boston, is as lively 
and attractive as ever, this summer, what with 
English and American periodicals, photographs 
of all the celebrities of the day, alarge and 
well-patronized circulating library, and a taste- 
ful array of stationery. Loring is the ‘‘ Boston 





Mudie”; but we doubt whether the original 
Mudie’s isso pleasant a place to visit of an 
afternoon, | 


The third and concluding volume of Vice- 
President Wilson’s ‘History of the Slave 
Power” has been completed by Rev. Samuel 
Hunt, of Natick, and will be published by 
James R. Osgood & Co. this summer. Mr, 
Hunt was Mr. Wilson’s assistant in the prepara- 
tion of the two volumes already issued and had 
the advantage of knowing how Mr. Wilson 
wished the close of the story told. 


Professor Chenery is to represent the Uni- 
versity of Oxford at the Congress of Oriental- 
ists at St. Petersburg; and Dr. Adolph Neu- 
bauer, the well-known Semitic scholar and 
sub-librarian of the Bodleian, is to proceed to 
St. Petersburg at the same time, and at the 
expense of the University, to examine the col- 
lection of Hebrew and Arabie MSS. recently 
acquired by the Russian Government. 


The American branch of George Routledge & 
Sons paid Mr. George Macdonald nearly $2,000 
for the American market of his new book, 
“Thomas Wingfold, Curate.”’ The book com- 
bats the anti-religious tendeucies developed by 
modern science, and is written in the fashion 
of the ‘‘Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood” and 
the other earlier books which won for Macdon- 
ald a good share of his present popularity. 


Joseph H. Coates & Co. are the American 
agents for the Rev. A. B. Grosart’s limited sub- 
scription editions of Spenser’s works, Daniel’s 
works, the Spending of Robert Nowell, and the 
English Jacobite Songs and Satires. These books 
will be printed in limited editions, and when 
the subscribers shall have been supplied will 
be wholly out of print. The subscription-lists 
for the United States will be closed July Ist. 


A forthcoming book is the autobiography of 
the late Secretary Seward, brought down to the 
year 1834, and followed by a memoir by his son, 
Federick W. Seward. It will be illustrated by 
portraits on steel of Mr. and Mrs. Seward, 
John Quincy Adams, the Rev. Dr. Nott, Gerrit 
Smith, Thurlow Weed, Horace Greeley, 
Charles Sumner, Charles Francis Adams, E. M, 
Stanton, and other eminent men who figure in 
the beok. 

Professor Lassen, the Sanskritist, lately died 
at Bonn, in his seventy-sixth year. A Nor 
wegian by birth, he received his first university 
education at Christiana, and afterward studied 
at Heidelberg and Bonn. The latter university 
was at that time the center of Sanskrit studies 
in Germany, with A. W. von Schlegel as pro- 
fessor, and Lassen became his pupil and friend. 
He sub:equently went to Paris and London, for 
the purpose of copying and collating Sanskrit 
manuscripts; and on his return to Germany 
took up his permanent abode at Bonn, where he 
became professor of Sanskrit. 


A manuscript relic has been brought to light 
at the Hartley Institution, Southampton, by Mr. 
Shore, the chief officer of that institution. The 
manuscript contains the original accounts of the 
guild of the Holy Ghost at Basingstoke, from 
1557 to 1654. This guild or fraternity escaped 
dissolution, being an educational foundation, at 
the time of the suppression of the monasteries, 
and was confirmed in its possessions by a char- 
ter of Philip and Mary, 1556-57. It has usually 
been supposed that it ceased to exist about the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign or in the time of the 
Commonwealth, and the manuscript confirms 
the later date. 

The late Henry Kingsley, the novelist, was 
46 years old. He was the son of the late Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, rector of Chelsea, and brother 
of the late Canon Kingsley. He was educated 
at King’s College, London, and Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford ; and, after leaving the University, 
he went to Australia, where he remained for 
some years. He returned to England in 1858, 
since which time his best-known works have 
appeared. In 1869 he became the editor of the 
Edinburgh Daily Review, and while connected 
with that paper he went to the seat of war in 
France and was present at the battle of Sedan. 
He soon afterward abandoned his connection 
with the newspaper press and returned to novel 
writing. 

A collection of works has lately been added 
to the British Museum from the library of A. 
F. H. Schneider, of Berlin. It is made up of 
Reformation literature and is considered unique 
in its kind. The works are 2,000 in number 
and comprise ‘thé controversial writings of 
the Reformers in original editions, the articles, 
confessions of faith, and formularies of the 
various churches ; the conferences and disputa- 
tions between different religious parties; psal- 
ters, hymnals, and service books.’? The col 
lection is said to be particularly rich in mater! 
als for the history of the Anabaptists, com- 
prising about 100 works of this class, many of 
great variety, and including a complete set of 
the writings of Thomas Miinzer, the Anabap- 
tist leader, who placed himself at the head of 
the peasants during the troubles of 1525. 


The Prince Society, of Boston, says The Pub- 
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ishers’ Weekly, whose object is to preserve and 

extend the knowledge of American history by 
editing and printing such manuscripts, rare 
tracts, and volumes as are mostly confined in 
their use to historical students and public libra- 
ries, held its annual meeting at No. 18 Somer- 
set street, Boston, Thursday, the 25th of May, 
this being the anniversary of the birth of Rey. 
Thomas Prince, the annalist of New England, 
in whose honor the society was named. After 
due recognition of the death of Mr. 8. G. 
Drake, the society elected as president Jobn 
Ward Dean, A. M., of Boston; corresponding 
secretary, Charles W. Tuttle, A. M., of Boston ; 
recording secretary, David G. Haskins, Jr., 
A. M., of Cambridge. Since the last annnal 
meeting the ninth volume of the publications 
of the society has been printed and distributed 
—namely, ‘John Wheelwright, His Writings, 
including his Fast Day Sermon, 1637, and his 
Mercurius Americanus, 1645; with a paper 
upon the Genuineness of the Indian Deed of 
1629, and a Memoir by Charles H. Bell, A. M.” 
Other reprints are in preparation. The next 
issue will probably be a translation of Cham- 
plain’s ‘‘ Voyages to New France.” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Dwellers in Fi¥e-Sisters Court. 







By H. r. 
Scudder. 16mo, paper, pp. 282. New York: ne 
Hurd & Houghton........cscccccccccccccccccces $1 25 
Two Chancellors: Prince Gortschakoff and 


off 
Prince Bismarck. By Julian Klaczko. Trans- 
lated by Frank P. Ward. IL2mo, pp, vii, 352. 
The same... oF 
Elements of Physical Manipuiation. y 
ward C. Pickering. PartIl. 8vo, pp. 3 
THE BAIMNO....cccccccccccseccecscscecceccececes cose 
Roadside Poems for Summer Travelers. Edited 
by Lucy Larcom. ro. l6mo, pp. 265. Boston: 









Fates Te OORGUE © COs sos csc cnc. cevcscss tre . 100 

A Study of Hawthorne. By George Parsons La- 7 

throp. Sq. lémo, pp, 350. The same. 12 
Select Orations of Lysias, with introductions and 
——! notes. By William A. Stevens, 

A.M. Rmo, PP. xxviii, 192. Chicago: 8. C. r 

Gitzes Me CMD. (cececnceneseducteccsouses coagseneas 150 


The Pilot and His Wife. By Jonas Sie. ‘T'rans- 
lated by Mrs. Ole Bull, 12mo, pp. 33 The 
adhe Stas nas bel, Cader nde meconumcionoe 1 50 

Two Years in California. By Mary Cone. Jllus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. xiii,238. ‘The sam 

Paper-Money Inflation in France. How: it came, 
what it brought, and how it ended. 
Andrew D. White. 8vo, paper, pp. 69. New 
York: D. Appleton & 4 

Botany. By J. D. Hooker, C. B. . 

rs.) 18mo, pp. X, 117. The ee 0 50 

A ouienaue of Religion. By Tair Baseom. 

12mo, pp. XX, 566. New York: G. P. Put- 





(Science Prim- 


ME a 5 kab bearcndndcsdmamestscseondnsesnee 2 0 
The Science of Ethics. By Henry N. Day. 12mo, 
PP. Xii, SV. The SAME. 2.2.0... cecescccecocce 150 
Wien St: ony A novel. By Edgar Fawcett. 8vo, 
pp. 2 New York: E. J. Hale & Son........ oh 25 
The same, . paper aeeekti Aan caenacedeennaneed “O75 


By Henry 
Archbishop. 
& 7 lier 


The Glories of the Sacred Heart. 
Edward Manning, Cardinal 
ae pp. x, 302. New York: D 
BOO, . rccccccescesscccscctocces . 

duecphitus and Others. By Mary Mapes Dodge. 
12mo, pp. xi, 247. New York: Scribner, Arm- ss 
GRIM IRONS snrcse cas cartiechie lcs cassalde. ce 1 50 

Principles and Acts of the Revolution in Amer- 
ica. By Hezekiah Niles. (New i 
Large S8vo, pp. 522. New York: A.S. Barnes 
WOO iiss csinvckdrcaboweds Soetavasatercadebbanis 3 00 

thane Wingfold, Curate. By George Macdon- 
ald, LL 16mo, pp. vi, 666. New York: 
George Routledge & Soms...........5 .... 

Consuelo. By George Sand. 8vo, paper, pp. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

The Massacre of Glencoe. By George W. M. 
Reynolds. Lllustrated.*8vo, paper, pp. 205. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR ANY BOOK DESIRED or informaten 
respecting prices and editions address LOCKWOOD 
BROOKS & CO., Boston, Mass., who will einer re- 
ply. Books carefully forwarded, postpaid, on receipt 
of advertised price. Send for Catalogue of our own 
publications. 


SUNDAY: SCHOOL, LIBRARY. BOOKS. 


NG . 
special ph od pt 4.2 = bE Mae tke Sunday- 
schools. 

———— received for Lesson Papers and Mag- 
azines. BIBLES PRAYER-BOOKS, HYMN-BOOKS, 
CARDS, ETC. 

.3.—The udent’s Bible”’ especially prepared 
for Sund ay-school teachers at low price: 
D. W vA BD, 
150 Nassau Street (up-stairs), New York. 








Mr. White has shown an ability hardly less than 
genius in the preparation of his ‘* Art Studies.”—At- 
dantic Monthly. 


A PRACTIC/ ry SYSTE STEM OF DRAWING, 
PROGRESSIVE 
ART STUDIES. 

By GEORGE G. WHITE. Professional Artist. 
A Complete Course in Drawing for Schools and Pri- 
vate Learners, published in the form of cards, 
neatiy enclosed in envelopes Of 12 each, with blank 
sheets of drawing-paper, and an accompanying 

MANUAL , INSTRUCTIONS ah each set. 

e course now compris 

) ELEMENTAR SERIES. 





1.—TH re 
A. LINES S$ AND pianpensatl COMBINA- 
NS 


se eeeeweeeree 


Price 60 cents. 
‘Price 60 cents. 


ro ’ 
B.—CUBIC LAG RAMS ‘ 
Price 60 cents. 


C.—LIGHT AND ADE: 
D.—PRACTIC AL 8 srt "DIES, 





¥ ennai Price 60 cents 
Ty HE LANDSCAPE SERIES. 
A—TREES AND FOREGROUND 
Lg oy. SR Serer ey Price 60 cents, 
B.—ROCKS AND WATER...... .- Price 60 cents. 





C-GENERAL PRINCIPLES Price 60 cents. 
UL.—TOUK ORNAMENTAL, ‘SBRIES. 
A.-APPLICATION OF GENERAL 


PtH gi a aye Price 60 cents. 
B.— EX: mot La OF DIFFERENT 
Riba bedi 5 bald os apne Price 60 cents. 


os 3 When ds ctehhites “an ress.) 
IV. un ‘INSTRUMENTAL SERIES. 
A—RLEMEN: rARY PROBLEMG...... Price 60 cents. 
B—ADVANCED PROBLEMS AND 
MECHANICAL STUDIES..... Price 60 cents. 
Cc. ~COMPOUND AND POINT 
gy Le se as ANIC- 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 0., 
Nos, Nos, 138 Publishers. 
and 140 Grand Street, New York, 


CASSELL. PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 
of Books free by mail on application 
aoa Ww. + Nim wo’s, at 596 Broadway, N NY 








HURD & HOUGHTON, New York, 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, 
WILL PUBLISH, JUNE Iith, 
THE DWELLERS IN FIVE-SISTERS COURT 
A Novel. By H. =. ScuDpDER. In = volume, lémo. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.2: 

This latest eseanninn of Mr. soutter’ s lively and 
versatile pen is of a humorous nature and deals with 
characters who make upan oddly-assorted neigh- 
borhood in Boston, where the scene is mainly laid. 

TWO CHANCELLORS: 
PRINCE bial AND PRINCE BIS- 


Translated ons the French of a KLACZKO, 
y FRANK P.WA 
In one aoe crown ace cloth, $2. 

This is a book which is exciting much attention and 
discussion in foreign political cireles. It abounds in 
interesting personal anecdotes and bio graphical de- 
tails of its two heroes, and the author attempts to 
show that the leading features of European political 
history for the last fifteen years are due toa con- 
spiracy between the Russian and Prussian chancel- 
lors. At this moment, when the Eastern question is 
assuming acritical aspect, it has an especial value 
and interest. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Familiar Letters of John and Abigail Adams. 
TOWN 8VO. 
4. Histor ical View of the American Revolution. 
CENTENNIAL EDITION. Crown $vo, 
The Gesu Element inthe by gg of American 
Independence. Crown $v0, $1.5 : 
The Sanitary Drainage of a and Towns. 
Crown 5v0, #2. 
A Glimpse at the Artof Japan. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 
Allonge’s Charcoal Drawing. Small 4to, $1. 
A Satchel Guide to Europe. Edition for 1976. $2. 
Orchid Cuiture. Crown Svo, $3.50. 
FReaatere and the Uontounial. 
I. Jo cents. 


Pe ‘ie sale by Booksellers. 
of price, by the Publishers, 
HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 


The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


CARPET-BAG BOOKS 


to take with you to the seaside, to the mountains, to 
your summer home. 


SILVER PITCHERS, by Miss ALcort, author of 
“Little Women.” <A book for adult readers. 
Price $1.25 

FOR SUMMER AFTERNOONS, by SUSAN 
COOLIDGE. A book foradult readers. Price $1.25. 

THE MOUNTAINS and SEA AND SHORE, 
Two admirable little volumes of poetical selec- 
tions. Price $1.25 each. 

TO BUDDLECOMBE AND BACK, by “ Happy 
Thought,’ BURNAND. Price 50 cents. 

REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. Sketches of our 
Country, its People and their Ways 100 
Years Ago, by EDWARD ABBOTT. Price $l. And, 
by the same author, ‘* Paragraph Histories of the 
United States ” and “ The American Revolution.” 
Price 50 cents each. 

LEAR’S NONSENSE SONGS, STORIES, BOT- 
ANY, AND ALPHABETS. Contains fun 
enough to kill you with laughter. Price $1.50. 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’S POEMS. A new 
Enlarged Edition. Price $1.50. 

A NILE JOURNAL, by THOMAS G. APPLETON: 
with many illustrations. Price $2.25. 


How TO SEE 


Sent, post paid, on receipt 











These books may be had of all Booksellers, or will 
be mailed to any address, On receipt of advertised 
price, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 








A Campaign h Newspaper. 


The Weekly Springfield | Republican. 

The Independent Journal of New England. 

Advocate of Honesty and Reform in government, 
Honor and Purity in polities, Heonomy and Simplici- 
pb public and private life; the slave of no party, 
the organ _ no politician; an HONEST PAPER for 
hunest people 7 

75 CEN 'S will buy THE WEEKLY REPUB- 
Lic At from now to January Ist, 1877, covering the 
entire period of the Centennial Exhibition and the 
Presidential Campaign, to both of which the Paper 
will dev ote especial attention and enterprise 

Ten per Cent. Commission to Postmasters ‘and Club 
Agencies. No further reduction to Clubs. 

Send your Subscription at once to 

THE REPUBLICAN, 
RPRINGHELD, MASS. 





NATURE. A weekly Illustrated Journal of Sci- 
$a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
21. ‘Astor Place, New York. 


MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AO Page is Book of Wonders sent free. 
X & CO., 391 Canal St., New York. 


PPLETON & CO.. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Circulars sont to any address on application. 














CLEARANCE CATALOGUE (ready 
June Ist), of 5,000 Choice Books at 30 to 
0 per cent. below Publishers’ prices. 


Great bargains in gece books. Cata- 
logues free to any ad rd 


ESTES & LAUR 
301 Washington St., opp. Old Bonen’ Boston. 





“How to be a Christian.” By Rev. W. Gladden 
Prepaid, 75ec. M.H.SARGENT, Treasurer, Boston 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. 8end 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Boston. 


ENRY HOLT & CO., 
AP abtishers New York. 


PARALYSIS. 
y GEO. H. TAYLOR, M.D. 50 cents. Shows 
Paralytie. Deformed, and other helpless invalids how 
they may be restored by home treatment. 


WOOD & CO., 














17 Kast 58th street. New York. 

| BOOKS : IF YOU WANT ANY BOOKS, 
oT edrers Ww. G nog 

79 Maorecs oft Chicago 


writeto us forterms. All books 
pep By fae mail, » bostpaid, on ceceiet 
Mention this paper in writing. 
The_Youth’s Com 
MAgok 


price. Sen Tor cata 
free. PERRY 





anion. cimen copies sent 
Re Co., Ps ny Mass. ” 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


PRINCIPLES AND ACTS 
The Revolution in America, 


or, an attempt tc collect and preserve some of the 
Speeches, Orations, and Proceedings, with sketches 
and remarks on Men and Things. and other fugitive 


ated in the establisiiment of the 
a view to represent the feelings that prevailed in 
the “times that tried men’s souls,” to excite a love 
of freedom, and lead the people to vigilance, as the 
condition on which it is Cp Dedicated to the 
Young Men of the United Sta 


By HEZEKIAH “NILES, 
Editor of *‘ Niles’s Register.” 
One handsome 8vo volume. Price $3. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


NEWSPAPERS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


A complete list, numbering 8,129, with a Gazetteer, 
correct to date, of all the towns and cities in which 
newspapers are published; historical and statistical 
sketches of the Great Newspaper Establishments, il- 
lustrated with numerous onesevines of the principal 
newspaper buildings. Book of 300 ps ages, Ju a ~ ay oe 
Mailed, postpaid, to any address, for ply (en- 
closing price) to SUPERINTENDENT OF ant NEWSPA- 
PER PAVILION, Centennial Grounds, Philadelphia, or 
American News Co., N. Every advertiser needs it. 








HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of either for one year, 
Postage Pre paid by the Publishers, to a, ange iber 
in the United States or Canada, on receipt of 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S Fiese. and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for on year, 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the Pub- 
lishers. [2 Fe pry vi dl s . eeeete will ie sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten ¢ 
HARPER w Bio: MES: “Franklin Square, N. Y. 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


BARCAINS IN 
WRITING PAPER 


by the Quire, Package, or Ream, at 
LOTHROP’S NEW BOOKSTORE, 
32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, 


WIDE-AWAKE 
FOR JU Loa NOW READY. Only 20c.; $2.00 a 
year. “The brightest and most popular Juvenile 
Magazine.” D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
A CATALOGUE of the PUBLICATIONS of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Philadelphia, 
will be muiled free on application. 


A HELP IN SELECTING 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
Now ready a Catalogue of books suitable for Sun- 


day-school Libraries, published during 1875 and con- 
tinued to June, 1876. It will be sent free to any one 

















a full = genie of other Sunday- 
school Library Books, which will be sold at the lows 
est prices. Send for a Catalogue. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
218. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
DR. JOHNEOWS Rhy HEALTH-LIFT. Com- 
mended by LL. M.Ds., College Presidents 
and Profs.  Schoot " deimaneie Authors Bankers, and 


Brain-Workers generally. Full Circular for Stamp. 
J.W.Schermerhorn & Co., M’f’rs, 14 Bond St. N. Y. 


aaa 
— 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK! 
THE SALUTATION ! 8:2: 9,Fams0x. 


This book, the first by Mr. Emerson alone since the 
issue of his popular “ CHORAL TRIBUTE,” shows the 
marks of his unexcelled talent in providing for the 

tastes and wants of the Singing Public. We have 
here a fine Singing-school Course, a capital collection 
of easy Gleesand Part Songs for practice. and a large 
number of new Metrical Tunes, Chants, Motets, Sen- 
tences, Anthems, etc., etc., providing freshness and 
variety in every part. Price for single copy $1.38, for 
which it will be mailed, post-free, to any address. 





A decidedly poet and sweet Sabbath-school Song 
Book is GOOD NEWs. It takes at first sight. Spec- 
imen copies ak post-free, for 35 cts. 





Buy our Centennial Collection of National 
Sougs, for use on all Centennial Occasions. Price in 
Paper, 40 cts.; in Boards, 50 cts. 


= In Press, and will be ready in time for the Fail 
Trade, the following ge books: 


The American Chorus Book lees and 4- 
pait songs, for Societies); also pagers (for 
ERSON ; 


Stestag Caceen and Conventions), b. 

also The Oratorio of Josbua, by LG: a a new 

coloeros of Part Songs for Men’s Voices, by W. O. 
erkins. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


C.H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
NewYork. Philadelphia, 


NOW READY. 
Our New Sunday-School Singing-Book, 


NONGS OF THE GROMS, 


BY E.5. LORENZ. 


We have spared no expense or labor to make this 
book just what the Sabbath-schools need. Its hymns 
are full of Gospel and religion, and its music is sprightly 
and melodious with thout being trashy.and light. er 


FIFTY CONTRIBUTORS 


Have aided in making this one of the best books of the 
times. It has songs for every occasion of, interest. 
It also contains an elementary department teaching 
HOW TO READ MUSIC.: 


This makes it just the book for Sabbath-Schools de- 
gc ha to start a SINGING-SCHOOL. 
copies sent for 30 cents. Price, By 


per copy by mal Ba, per dozen by expres: 
REV. W.J.SHUEY, + 








For Beauty of Polis’ ving Laber, Ci 
D ili ess, 
NRaR EN AEBS. SOksepasee ceegese 








AGENTS. 


ee. $5 ARTICLE. 


WAKEFIELD 
EARTH-CLOSET COMPANY 
36 Dey Street, New York. 














The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 


in America. 
IiTIS UNSECTARIAN, 
IT IS EVANCELICAL, 
IT IS LIBERAL, 
IT IS RADICAL, 
iT IS BOLD. 
Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. : 


It is the Paper tor the Family, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 
Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for Tue INDEPENDENT: 


L. CUYLE ‘ 
TRUSAN, COOLIDGE A” DD 
cs c. AN CL 
ROSE TERRY COOKE ASE, D-D., 
EO. B. CHEEVER, D. A. 
. P. CRANCH, 
annt CLEMME 





B 
“GAIL HA 
Na or genes germ N. 
Rev. GEORGE. H. HEPWORTH 
PERE HYA HE, 


NE, 
LAURA SANFORD * Fanchon 
HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
SARAH 0. JEWETT 
LUCY LARCOM, 
Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, 


M - MA ONALD, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
JOAQUIN MILLE 
Chief Judge JOSEPH, NEIL. 
Gaet udge Ss b, s 

LE O’REILLY — 
rot. JAMES PowrE on D.D. 
res. LL.D 
ELIZABETH RT PHELPS, 
prof. AUSTIN PHELPS. D. D., 
RAY PALMER, D. D. 
HARRIET W. PRESTON, 
MA RGARED J. PRESTON 
. B. PIATT 








. 8 ARD, 
BE: pTHOMPSON, D. D., L. 
Os. P. 'T re 
WILLIAM M. TA AYLOR R, Dip 


Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

CELIA THAXTER, 

Rev. LE TRUMBULL 


GEO. M. T 
JAMES GRA. LSON, 
Prof. W. SON, 


CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER 
Prof.C. A. YOUN 


The Elegant Steel Engravings the “EMA 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “ CHARLES 
SUMNER” are given to svbscribers as premiums 
SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper. containing 
full jist of premiums, sent free. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom libera 
commissions will be paid. 

NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE. 
Subscription Price $3, with no addi- 
tional charge for postage. 

Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway New York. 








DAYTOMW, OMIO 


P.-O. Box 3787; 
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For Sunday § Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AND AND BEST: 


oa, new and beautiful S Songs, by 
Lowry an and Doan. 


RovAL DIADEM: DIADEM: 


Pure, sterling Mel  eterling Melodies, by same authors. 


PURE GOLD: ~- 


This work has a world wide 
reputation ; Over 1,000,000 copies sold. 


Price for any of the above books, in board covers, 
$30 per 100; 3 by mail, 35 cts. 


Book oF OF PRAISE: 
A compilation 


“from the ‘best Songs now in use ; 224 pages. 
» Price, $40 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 


Gongs FOR FOR ‘LITTLE FOLKS 


~ Contains ns beautiful S fal Songs for Lite for nes] 
Children, for use in Primary C 
athome. Price, in Board Aine aa : 
$30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 
2” For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 























** Every piano in etn should be graced by 


$5,000 


—-IN GOLD— 
WAS PAID BY THE 


Women’s Centennial Committees 
RICHARD WAGNER’S 


GRAND 


CENTENNIAL MARCK, 


now arranged for piano by 


THEODORE THOMAS 


(played by his Orchestra nightly), 
nd published by 


John Church & Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Price $1, on receipt of which it will be sent by mail. 
For sale by Music Dealers everywhere. 


SONGS 








., The above i is the title of our book of new songs for 
rfant classes in our Sunday and day schools. ‘The 





songs are writtenin one and two parts, and illustrated 
with beautiful pictures. The little folks will go into 
extac ies overit. Sample copy in paper cover 26 cts. 
$3.00 per dozen (in board covers) by express. 
BB Specimen pages free to all, 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LIBERTY BELL 


contains over fifty NATIONAL and PATRIOTIC 

SONGS of all Nations, expressly for Centennial, 

Fourth of July, and all Patriotic occasions. 
LIBERTY BELL 





aiso contains the 
Peclaration of Independence. 

Washington's Farewell Address, 

and a picture of the 

Liberty Bell at Philadelphia. 

Price, boards, 75 cts.; paper, 50 cts. Copies maiied. 
Wm. A. Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, N. Y. 

Branch Store 39 Union Square. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
GRAND INTERNATIONAL MEDLEY, 
containing the sen principal nations 
Arranged for the plane OF CHAS. BLANDNER. 





ce ° 
Tilustrated with an artistically arranged title of the 
principal flags of the nations, in colors, forming alto- 
ether the finest and most interesting memoir of the 
‘entennial. Published by LOUIS MEYER, 1413 
Chestnut street Philadelphia. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price 








EDUCATION. 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have a Daughter to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, send for Circulars of the two great 
Western Institutions—The You oung > Atheneum 
(a University for Young Ladies)and The IMlinois Con- 
servatory of Music (the great asten College). Un- 
surpassed in America. Addre: 

W. D. SA ANDERS, Superintendent 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 








A FRENCH Linguiste et Littérateur, thoroughly 
conversant with German and English, is desirous of 
obtaining board for the summer with a family where 
his services as instructor would be an equivalent. 
Best of references. Address PROFESSOR, 51 E. 3d St. 





SUMMER VACATION IN BERKSHIRE, 
AT MAPLEWOOD HALL, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

A region of rare attractions. But five hours from 
Boston and New York. Open for guests May ist. 
Terms moderate. Address F. CARTER, 





TEACHERS wanting positions next session see 

American School inatitate’ 8s” App. Form. Demand 
for teachers now good. J.W.Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 

Win chester "Institute, Conn. For both sexes 
Fite Boys for College. JAMES COWLES, Pri 


in. 
BETHANY Beidon tre a Family School for 
Boys. Board and Tuition rschool year. Address 
WM. LOUIS WOODR . Principal, Bethany, Ct. 


W ®*. END met sTurs, Family school for 
young ladies. Mrs. L. CADY, Principal 
New Haven,Conn. Send tor cireular 














THE PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMIN- 
ARY, at Oakland, Cal., will begin its next year Aug. 
24th, 1876. It combines the advantages of both the 
old and the new methods of “oe arate for the Chris- 
tian ministry. Two scholarships have been endowed 
(anda third one may soon be), yielding each about 
$240 a year. These are now open to college graduates 
who take a full course in this institution, board in the 


seminary, and comoly with some other ‘minor condi- 
tions. dard and washin are $3% per week. Room, 
tuition, use of books, free. Bills for fuel small. 
Other expences light. Climate healthful. Scener 
delightful. Address Prof. J. A. BENTON or Prof. 
GEORGE MUOOAR, Oakland, Cal. 








STATIONERY. PICTURES ETC, 





JOHN FOLEY, 
MANUFACTURER OF FINE 





GOLD PENS AND PENCILS. 


o.2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, N. Y. 


HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO 
STEEL PENS. 








FALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, 2 


28, 75, 1, etc. embracing 
254 BROADWAY, New York. 


ABNONS WHOLESALE CARD HOUSE, 
71'2 Washington street. Visiting Cards printed 
from Nickel Silver Type. 35 W 


every style and finish. 





Re: ite Bristol, 
or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowtiake, Marble, Repp, or 

Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. and 1-ct. 
stamp, by mail. All other kinds correspondingly 
low. 60 high-priced cards, no two alike, 50 cts.; three 
packs $1. lam pet bo ‘the trade in all directions 
and with my new machines shall soon be able to print 


six millions permonth. 240styles. L[llustrated Circu- 
lar, Price-List, ete oe cate 10 cts 
W. C. CANN N, Box 29, Boston, Mass. 





VISITING CARDS! 


5 50 Finely Printed Bristol Visiting Cards sent post- 
paid for 25 cts. 9 elegant samples, includin 

au Marble, Snowflake, Damask, styles o 
type, price-list, etc., sent on receipt of stamp. You 
make a mistake if you do not procure our samples 
before ordering elsewhere. We have —— 100 styles. 
Agents wanted. Liberal Commission 

FULLER & CO., 99 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 





Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 

E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BroAp- 
way, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. hromos and 
Frames, Steteoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 

lethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of Celebri- 

ies, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 
ers of Photographie Materials Awarded First Pre 
mium at Vienna Exposition. 





4 ™ FANCY CARDS, new styles, with name, 10c. ‘aA 
e) paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., 





9 ™ Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents, 
e) postpaid. I. JONES & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


Anagent just cleared $199 first 3 weeks selling the 
Ae IFE AND LABORSOF NE: 
Another 880. first 6 days. Over 50,000 copies of 
this Standard Life of the Veteran Kxplorer sold. 

50,000 more needed by the people. A book of 
matchless interest. profusely illustrated and very 
cheap. A royal chance for agents. For proof and 


terms address HUBBARD BROS..723 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED forthe New Historical Work, 


Our Western Border. 


— AY and Graphic History of American Pioneer 
100 YEARS AG‘ 


Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White Foes; Excit- 
Wi Adventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer 
Women and Boys, Indian War-paths, Camp Life and 
ports. A book for old and young. Nota dull page. No 
panne ony Enormous sales. ae wanted every- 

aoe Illustrated circulars free. J.C. MCCURDY & 
+, 26S. Seventh St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 4%0%0 me 


w he Jour 


= * 
mere fic t ~4 AGENTS 
Rickest "eee Le pe Por 
out. New faces “regen fe 
ns old things. 
ERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct, » Chicago, mc Cian “Obie 


$1] A WEEK to Agents, Old # and Young. z. Male as an 4 
FR 

















Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 
Address P. 0. VICKERY & CO. , Augusta, Me. 





AGENTS WANTED, 


Male and Female, every- 
where, to handle the Pat nt 
Crown Self-closing Ink- 
stand. Sells itself at sight 
wherever ink is 
vated eraser 


438 Walnut 
elphia, Pa. 


Can AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT 


JENTENNIAL HISTORY 


It sells faster than any other book ever published. One 
Agent sold 61 copies in one day. Send for our extra 
terms to Agents. NATIONAL PUBLISH’G Co., Phil., , Pa. 


‘eé pont FORGET IT !’—Singer’s Safety Guard 
is worth ali the Burglar Alarms ever invented. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Silver-plated mre 
En paid on receipt of 25 cents. Address A. H. 
R, 438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We will send $1. Samples 

of the best selling article, 

and full particulars of the 

best peying . wy 8s free. 
to any person wishing to test our gon a view to 
business. Address with stamp K. 4a “e Con Chicago. 
Send for circulars of our new book. 
Don’t engage till you have seen them. 


D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Wanrep, AGENTS.—Business of high charac- 
«This is an important matter and will bring 
A. C. ROWE, Cleveland, 0. 





Street, | Pail 




















uawens resarne at once. 





Outfit and 


S1 AP a day at home. Agents wanted. 
& CO., Aucusta. Maine. 


terms free. TRU 





8. BURBANK, 


“ave oe a r mont 
1975" Phitsacionie Pa. 


t home. 





$40 Agent’s profits a week. New novelties and 
chromos. Catalogues free. FELTON & Co., N. Y. City. 





Bs PAY to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 
Terms Free. TAYLOR & CO., Cleveland, O. 


GENTS WANTED to canvass for 72 styles of 


yiting cara 6. Information free. Address H. }. 
540 Washington 8St., Boston, Mass. 


BS to BIO Pes getwoe’s ove Teas 

















Che Independent. 


ORIENTAL STUDIES, 
{FROM THE ACARA OF MANU.] 
BY JAMES REDPATH. 

IV. 
ALMSGIVING. 

Give when asked— 
Only see 

That you give 
Grudgelessly. 


Give when asked— 
Only see 

That you give 
Cheerfully. 


Give when asked— 
Only see 

That you give 
Silently. 

Give when asked— 
Only see 

That the man 
Worthy be. 


Give when asked— 
Orly see 

None shall know 
Only he. 


Give when asked— 
As thy purse. 

Take no pride: 
Boastings curse. 





2 
THE WITNESSES. 
They say, in their hearts, none see us sin: 
They say we are alone. 
Ah! yes, a Spirit their breasts within 
Keeps watch and all is known: 
Above their heads, the gods can see; 
And in them a Being dwells— 
The Soul itself, who witness bears 
And whom every action tells ; 
The Sun, the Moon, and the Firmament, 
The Twilights, the Sea, and the Earth, 
The Fire, the Wind, and the Night are intent, 
And have spied thee since thy birth. 
Then, O good friend, 
Cease to offend ; 
For neither Veda-lore, alms, nor oblations given 
Can lead the inwardly depraved to Heaven. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1876. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tuoven Congress has been nominally in 
session, nothing has been done in the way 
of business. The Senate has hardly made 
a pretense of it; but the House has done a 
good deal of speech-making. On Monday 
it took up the case of Speaker Kerr and by 
a unanimous vote vindicated him from the 
cruel falsehoods of the witness Harney. 
By a solemn rising vote, which included 
every member present, his innocence was 
declared. So much for character. Now 
Mr. Kerr has been a violent partisan in past 
years; but he has always preserved a repu- 
tation for strict integrity, which served him 
well in his hour of extremity, for some of 
the facts were very much against him at 
first. If his general conduct had been care- 
less and reckless, probably Harney’s testi- 
mony would have ruined him. While the 
House was discussing his case he lay upon 
his sick-bed, from which he may never rise. 
Nobody expects that he will be able to re- 
turn again to the Speaker’s chair, and it 
was very aggravating that such a charge 
should have been made against him at such 
atime. Fortunately for his family, he is 
completely exonerated. 

Mr. Blaine’s sudden illness last Sunday, I 
need not say, threw the town into a whirl 
of excitement. That he should have been 
struck down at such a moment, just previ- 
ous to the meeting of the Convention which 
was expected to decide his political fate, 
seemed to be especially aggravating; and 
yet itsoon became apparent that his mis- 
fortune strengthened him with the Conven- 
tion and the people of the country. He in- 
stantly became an object of sympathy, and 
especially because it was said that he was 
struck down while defending himself against 
the unjust accusations of his enemies. The 
excitement here was intense, and it soon 
transferred itself to Cincinnati and through- 
out the country. Even the Democrats in 
Congress ceased to care for legislation and 
watched eagerly the bulletins in regard to 
Mr. Blaine’s health. 

Belknap says, through his lawyers, that 
he will be ready to go on with his trial on 











July 6th; but he insists that he is really ac- 
quitted, because over one-third of the Senate 
voted thafit had no jurisdiction. He is, 
doubtless, wrong in his law; but he may 
prove rightin his facts. Suppose that, after 
the trial is over, more than one-third of the 
senators should return this verdict: ‘‘ Beliey- 
ing that the Senate has no jurisdiction in 
the case—and on that ground solely—we say 
not guilty.” What could be done? He 
would be acquitted on the law, but not on 
the facts. 

Tt does not seem now to be possible that 
the Senate will not have all summer to try 
Mr. Belknap; but if a political feeling is 
raised it may. If the Democratic senators 
vote unanimously for immediate trial, it will 
be an indication that they mean to carry the 
question into the campaign—to charge the 
Republicans with the purpose of evading the 
trial till after election, so as to finally let him 
off. Then enough Republican senators will 
probably vote for trying the case in July to 
give a majority that way. But many of the 
House Democrats are anxious to return 
home, to see about their election to the next 
Congress, and they will use their influence 
for a postponement of the trial till fall, 
Some of the speech-making in the House 
this week has been notable. <A colored 
member from Mississippi, Mr. Lynch, de- 
livered one of the ablest speeches of the 
session, on the Southern question. It was 
broad, candid, and convincing. He did not 
attempt for a moment to justify the miscon- 
duct of a large number of “ carpet-bagging” 
Republicans in his and other Southern 
states. It was a curious sight to see numer- 
ous of the Southern Democrats come over 
to listen to Mr. Lynch. Acting Speaker 
Cox walked over and took a seat right 
under him and seemed to be interested 
the speech; for it is presidential year and it 
is not safe for even a ‘“ Confederate” to 
sneer at a black man, and Mr. Lynch is an 
uncommonly fine specimen of his race. He 
looks well even by the side of Lamar and 
Hooker, his able white colleagues. 

The week has been flung away, so far as 
work in Congress is concerned. All eyes 
have been upon Cincinnati and the Blaine 
fever has run high most of the time 
The enthusiasm for him was great amonga 
large class, and it was intensified by lis 
sudden illness. Of course, there was great 
and bitter disappointment when the result 
was known. But it has passed away ere 
this, and on all sides there is a recognition 
of the fact that the ticket is a strong one, 
the platform shrewdly drawn, and that the 
prospect of success in November is excel- 
lent. Mr. Hayes is well known in Wash- 
ington, and not one word can be said against 
him. In the canvass his party friends will 
not be compelled constantly to defend his 
acts; and this alone is a great gain over Mr. 
Blaine as a candidate. He is not so able a 
man; but, on the other hand, he is not so 
vulnerable to attack. 

There is a good deal of curiosity now to 
see what the Democrats will do at St. Louis. 
They will try to put their best foot for- 
ward, no doubt. Their leaders here admit 
that the Republican ticket is a hard one to 
beat; but they intend to preach economy 
and reform, and very likely put up a man 
who fought for the Union through the war. 
The platform they also admit to be strong; 
and, if Gov. Hayes is not a brilliant man, 
they remember that in politics and states- 

manship it is not often that the most brilliant 
man is successful. Itis the so-called men 

of ‘‘ mediocrity” who usually carry off the 
honors. In 1860 it was Seward who was 
able and brilliant, and Lincoln who was 
set down as ‘‘ mediocre”; and we can now 
see who was truly the greatest and most 
successful. D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17th, 1876. 





Tue colossal statue of Liberty destined for 
a Centennial monument in New York Har- 
bor has the distinction of being not only the 
first colossus since the pharos of Rhodes, but 
absolutely the first monument that one nation 
has undertaken to place upon the soil of an- 
other. , The cost of the statue, which is to be 
of hammered copper, has already been two- 
thirds subscribed for in France. America is 
expected to supply the pedestal, and, especially 
since the success of the splendid project is 
already virtually assured, there ought to be the 
promptest and most cordial response. Let New 
York City behave handsomely about this un 
paralleled gift. The country will do its share. 
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“Hew York and Vicinity, 


“BURLEIGH”’ discourses on the sale of 
Hepworth’s church in this wise: The lot origin- 
ally bought, near lower Union Square, was, for 
the purpose of a church for the many, one of 
the finest in the city. This is seen in the crowds 
that attend the down-town churches to-day. 
The Church of the Stranger, Methodist ; Uni- 
yersity-place, Presbyterian ; 13th-street church, 
Presbyterian ; the Marble Church, Methodist, 
are specimens. No churches in New York are 
as full. When Chapin was down-town, near the 
great hotels, he was the popular pulpit orator 
of the town. When he took his aristocratic 
position on Fifth Avenue he lost his hold on 
the masses and preaches Sunday nights to a 
small house. John Hall, when on 19th Street, 
had camp-stools in the aisles on a Sunday after- 
noon. He was in the center of a churchgoing 
populace and crowds came in to hear his terse, 
epigrammatic utterances. There is room enough 
in his church now ona Sunday afternoon. Mr. 
Hepworth had in his new enterprise a wealthy 
merchant named Anthony. He wanted a loca- 
tion among the fashionable and promised to see 
the thing through. So he would, if the com- 
mon lot of New York merchants had not over- 
taken him. He soon had no money for himself. 
It is understood that the Church of the Disci- 
ples will worship in their old place. Having 
wiped out, under the hammer, a debt of $95,000, 
the property may be bought back and held. 


....-The Board of Education for four years 
has had a rule in operation prohibiting corporal 
punishment in the public schools; but the re- 
scinding of this rule is now urged, as the prin- 
cipals almost unanimously say that the effect 
of the present system has been bad. A plan 
is proposed by which the rod shall only be 
used with the express written permission 
of the parents. As some parents will and 
some Will not give such permission, the plan is 
likely to prove rather an unfair one for the 
pupils. 


...-It is a pretty well-balanced world, after 
all, and, while we read of a ruffianly policeman 
having clubbed a boy nearly to death, we learn 
of aheroic policeman who, during a term of 
service extending over seven years, has saved 
seven people from drowning. Five of these 
people came near losing their lives in attempts 
to overtake a ferry-boat after it had left the 
dock. They certainly deserved a ducking for 
their folly, and the brave man whorescued them 
should be recommended to the Humane Society 
for all the honors it can bestow. 


.... The Jewish college, that the recent con- 
vention in New York was called on to found, is 
to be regularly incorporated and invested with 
the power to confer degrees. German is to be 
regarded as of great importance, on account of 
the large number of Israelites in nearly every 
American congregation who cannot perfectly 
understand a sermon in any other language. 
The Talmud, the Casuists, and Hebrew phi- 
losophy and history are to be studied. The 
Hebrew language is to be taught so thoroughly 
as to make it to the student a modern language. 


....Thirty German societies will participate 
in the Brooklyn Fourth of July celebration. 
There is to be a midnight celebration on the 3d 
and 4th of July, which will be pleasantly varied 
by bell-ringing, salutes, torchlight processions, 
and a general illumination. Besides these items 
of the programme, ceremonies will take place 
at Fort Greene ; an oration anda poem are to 
be delivered; and a chorus of three or four 
hundred singers, selected from the vocal soci- 
eties, will interpret sundry patriotic airs. 

....The American Philological Association, 
Prof. Albert Harkness president, will hold its 
eighth annual session at the University Building 
in this city next month, beginning on Tuesday, 
July 18th, at83 p.m. Members who report to 
Dr. Howard Crosby, chairman of the local com- 
mittee, before June 20th, will have entertain- 
ment provided for them. We understand that 
the secretary, Prof. Samuel Hart, Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, has been notified already of the 
intended presentation of ten or twelve papers. 


eeea Articles of incorporation of “The Re- 
ligion of Humanity” were filed in the county 
clerk’s office last week. The objects are “to 
develop and extend a knowlege of the synthetic 
and religious nature of science and humanity ; 
second, to preserve them, instead of theology, 
as the basis and substance of religion; and, 
third, to practice and promote such religion as 
the foundation of religious and social duties of 
human welfare and progress. 


.... Spiritualism, so far as we can learn, has 
done a considerable harm and very little good. 
It has developed a whole army of fraudulent 
priests and priestesses, who call themselves 
mediums, and these are meeting with a very 
clever and wholesome exposure at the hands of 
one Mr. Irving Bishop, who has given his ex- 
traordinary performance in New York and 
Brooklyn. He does all the tricks of the Spirit- 
ists, and quite as well as they, 














....The annual meeting of the Hanson-street 
Baptist Church (Brooklyn) was held last week. 
The annual report of the treasurer showed the 
church to be in a most flourishing financial 
condition. The church seems to have quite 
recovered from the Rey. Justin D. Fulton’s 
pastorate and is going straightforward in use- 
fulness. 


....Class Day at Rutgers Female College was 
yesterday, and a very pleasant occasion it 
was. The annual address was by Miss 8. L. 
Post, of Morrisania,a graduate of the class of 
761. It was a most able production. The 
musical part of the programme was of a high 
order, and altogether the exercises were cred- 
itable to the high reputation of the institution. 


...-The Women’s Hotel, erected by the late 
A. T. Stewart, is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion under the direction of Mrs. Stewart, repre- 
sented by Judge Hilton. This fine building 
will be comfortably furnished and good meals 
will be provided at a cost of not more than 
forty-five cents per day. 


.... The delegation of French workingmen to 
the Centennial will pass through New York this 
week, and great preparations for their reception 
and entertainment have been made by the French 
societies of the city, and many prominent man- 
ufacturing firms have extended them invitations 
to visit their establishments. 


....Four of the Brooklyn churches treated 
their Sunday-school children to an excursion 
last Saturday. They were the Church of the 
Pilgrims, New Jerusalem Church, the Central 
Congregational Church, and Plymouth Church. 
The parties were made up of old and young, 
all of whom seemed to enjoy themselves greatly. 


....There are no more delightful entertain- 
ments than the concerts given in the Central 
and Prospect Parks on Saturday afternoons. 
The trees, grass, and flowers are in their fullest 
glory and the music furnished is of the very 
best. 


...-The Free Public Baths are thoroughly 
appreciated by the class for whom they were 
built. When the Fifth-street bath was opened 
on Sunday 800 boys were waiting for a swim, 
and from the opening there were 500 bathers 
an hour till noon. 


...-The Jewish ministers of New York are 
about to issue a protest against expensive 
funerals. Other ministers would do well to fol- 
low their example. There is no sense in the 
vulgar display and extravagance with which too 
many funerals nowadays are characterized. 


....We are promised an aquarium in New 
York that will have more tank-room than that 
of the Crystal Palace at Syndenham, and will 
contain specimens of fish from all quarters of 
the globe. 


....-The Chinese troubles in San «Francisco 
are driving many of the Celestials to New York, 
and the quaint costumes and sacred pigtails of 
Chinamen are no longer an uncommon sight in 
our thoroughfares. 


....Hoboken makes an uncommon show of 
virtue by insisting that horse-cars shall not be run 
on Sunday. Considering that they sell unlim- 
ited beer there, this is rather a ‘‘straining-at-a- 
gnat *’ piece of business, 

....-The employés of the Brooklyn Post-Office 
were treated to a complimentary concert, last 
Sunday evening, under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and under 
the direction of Mr. A. Navarro. 


.... Tammany will send 250 of its members 
and supporters to St. Louis, who will probably 
work, after the old corrupt fashion, fortheir own 
corrupt ends. 

....There was an enthusiastic meeting of New 
York seamen last Saturday, to endorse the 
amendment of the Shipping Act now pending 
in the Senate. 

....The National Board of Trade will in a 
few days commence an important session in 
New York, having largely to do with transport- 
ation questions. 

...-There is a general complaint in New 
York of insufficient sewerage ; but the sewerage 
of New York is perfection itself compared with 
that of Philadelphia. 


....-There are 182,040 people in Greenwood 
Cemetery. Of these 440 are hard at work grad- 
ing, digging, sodding, and planting ; the rest 
are fast asleep in death. 


...-During the past week Mrs. Stewart has 
donated to fifty different benevolent societies 
and institutions in New York City sums varying 
from $500 to $2,500 each, aggregating $74,500. 


....Last Thursday the Roman Catholic 
churches of the city observed the festival of 
Corpus Christi with great pomp, and a few very 
advanced Ritualists celebrated it rather quietly. 


....The large up-town shops will close at 
noon on Saturdays through the summer, instead 
of at 3 o’clock, as in former years. 


¢+e«There is a loud cry among the citizens of 





Brooklyn for more school-houses. The pres- 
ent accommodations are far from adequate. 


....Brooklyn people are asking for more 
street-cars. 


....The annual death-rate in New York City 
is said to be 2014 in 1,000. 


.... The excursion-boats were far more crowd- 
ed than the churches last Sunday. 

.... The Mercantile Library is to remain open 
allsummer. That is a good thing. 


.... Twenty-seven hundred students’ names 
are on the Cooper Institute roll for this year. 


ce oars 








TO TAILORS, SHOEMAKERS, CARPENT- 
ers, Bricklayers, persons of sedentary babits, 
persons who work in damp places, and to all persons 
Whomsoever it may concern, the nature of whose 
work is such that you have contracted a lame back, a 
weak back, an affection of the spine. shooting pains 
in the back and sides, rheumatism, kidney affections, 
ruptures, sprains, bruises, or re soreness in any 
part of the body, you will fin yourselves immedi- 
ately relieved by using one of Benson’s Capcine Por- 
ous Plasters. Benson’s Capcine Plaster is a com- 
bination of the purest India rabber and other gums 
with Capcine—a powerful external stimulant and the 
quickest pain-reliever everinvented. It is superior 
to electricity and more certtin. Price of Benson’s 

pceine Plaster is 25 cents. For sale aad all druggists. 
SEABURY & JOHNSON, 
Pharmaceutical Chemi-t«, N.Y. 

A farmer in Pittsfield trod on a rusty nail, which 
penetrated the bottom of his foot about an inch. 
He immediately applied Renne’s Pain-Killing Magic 
Oil tothe wound, pouring and forcing it into the 
wound freely; then bandaging and keeping it wet 
with the Magic Oil. This prompt action immediat*ly 
cured the wound and probably saved him from lock- 
jaw. ‘It works like a charm.” 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., GEN. AGENTS. 

Married Ladiex should Remember that Milk 
o!t Maguesia is the best specitic for nausea. This 
sterling preparation immediately neutralizes acidity 
of the stomach, banishes headache caused le indi- 

estion, and overcomes the constipation of children. 
Sold by druggists. 


Decay of the Teeth 
arises from various causes; but principally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use 
of tooth-powders and pastes, which give a moment- 
ary whiteness to the teeth, while they corrode the 
enamel. Thetimely use of that delicate aromatic 
tooth-wash, Fragrant SOZODONT, will speedily ar- 
rest the progress of decay, harden the gums, and im- 
part a delightful fragrance to the breath. It removes 


those ravages which people sustain in their teeth 
from the use of sweet and acid articles. 














Soft Capsules.—Castor Oil and many other nause- 
ous medicines can be taken easily and safely in Dun- 
das Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules. No taste; no smell. 
Sold by all druggists in this city. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


STECK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE. 


WORLD'S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 
WAREROOMS, 25 E. 147TH 8t., N. Y 


HARDMA 


PIANOS, 
GRAND. UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE, 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are excelled by none. 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
ROOMS: 
Nos. 490, 492, 494, 496. and 49S West 57th 
Street,and 85S, S60, 2, 864, S66, 
and $70 Tenth Avenue, New York City. 
Send for lllustrated Catalogue. 











[Established 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


Brattleboro, Vt. f 
£2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





CHAMBERs’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Before you buy, send for information, circulars, and 

ice- uaranty unlimit Piano sent for ap- 
arom and satisfaction assured by our “ 


eo AO ONE Eden Won ten. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 








Gyupey ano Grape. Oncans. 


Dlieatioa, 





HAINES PIANOS, 
17,000 


NOW IN USE! 


170 Made, Sold, and Delivered 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 


Reader, if you or any of your friends contemplate 
purchasing a Piano-Forte, and if not too late, by all 
means send for a circular giving prices and illustra- 
tions of the HAINES PIANO-FORTE. These 
Pianos have given entire satisfaction forthe past 
twenty-five years. They bave every improvement, 
are first-class, and guaranteed. Do not be influenced 


by unprincipled agents or salesmen; but go to head- 
quarters or their regular authorized agents. 

The above —- 7 wae sold * Re mente * 
the best proof of the increasing popularity and grea 
demand of the HAINES PIANO-FORTES. 
Circulars may be had Free upon Appli- 


cation to 


HAINES BROS., 


Corner 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, 
New York 


(— pp 


The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
durability of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal. 

We recommend them as being in every respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Oliver Ditson & Co. ’ 
Are the perfection of musical mechanism.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 


2” Easy TERMS TO DEALERS. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
A PIANO CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, forsale cheap for 
casb or a good endorsed note at four to six 


months. Apply to H. 8. CHANDLER, Box 
2787. New York. 




















HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 








CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.D. DAM & SON. Proprietors. 


SEA GROVE, 


CAPE MAY POINT, N. J. 


All the comforts of the oldest resorts at the seaside. 
Three first-class Hotels. Cottages and Lots for sale. 


A, WHILLDIN, Pres.. 
20 South Front St., Philadelphia. 


COOPER HOUSE, 


Cooperstown, N. Y. (foot Otsego Lake), 
WILL OPEN JUNE 2th, 1876. 
Applications for rooms may be addressed to the 
proprietor, as above. Plans of the hotel uy be seen 
and rooms engaged at the Culeman House, Broadway 
and Twenty-seventh street, New York. Board $15 to 
$25 per week. W. B. COLEMAN, Proprietor. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 621, 623, and 625 Washington 
St., Boston, opposite Globe Theater. In the center of 
the city and easily reached by street-cars and stages. 
Elevator, steam, and all improvements. Rooms $1 

rday upward. A first-class Restaurant and Private 
Dining-Rooms, if preferred, at moderate rates. A 
uiet and comfortable home and first-class accommo- 
dations, at prices adapted to the times, are the specia 
advantages fforded at the “‘ BELMONT.” 
HARDY & €0., Proprietors. 




















TRAVEL. : 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
LINE. 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
Passenger and Freight Stations: 


In New York—Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot 
of Liberty Street, North River. : 

In Philadelphia—North Pennsylvania Railroad, 
corner Berks and American Streets. 


Commencing MONDAY, JUNE 19th. 1876, trains 
Leave New York at 6:45, 7:45, 9:15 A.M.; 1:30, 5:00. 6:30 P M. 
— Philadelphia at 7:30, 9:30 A.M.; 1:30, 3:20, 5:0u, 


Rates for Passengers and Freight as low as by other 
routes. CENTENNIAL PASSENGERS delivered at 
the main entrance to the Centennial Grounds. 


H. P. BALDWIN. 
General Passenger Agent C R.R. of N. J. 


FOR LIVERPOOL 


(via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 


TUESDAY. 
Leaving Pier No. 46 North Biwer.as follows: 


June 2th, at 3 P.M. 
eiicsagll July 4th, at 4 P.M. 
July 18th, at 3 P.M. 
August Ist, at 3 P.M. 

RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. ¢ 

Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $65, $70, and 
$80, currency, according to stateroom. 

Passengers booked to and from Paris, Hamburg, 
Norway, Sweden, etc. Drafts on Ireland, England 
France, and Germany at lowest rates. 

Steerage Office, No, 29 Broadway 

General Offices. No. 68 Wall Street. 
















WILLIAMS & GUION, 
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NOTICES. ”* 





@~ All commanications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 3787. 

"2" All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subseribers and advertisers to 
Henry CO. Bowen, Bex 3787. 

?" No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name andvaddress of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. ~ 

i" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 

directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 comenaias opp. City Hall Park. 











HENRY C. BOWEN, 


EpITork, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, June 22d, 1876. 
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THE REPUBLICAN CAN NOMINATIONS 


THE contest among nong Republicans as to 
candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent is ended. In respect to the four prin- 
cipal aspirants for the presidential nomina- 
tion—namely, ex-Speakér Blaine, Senators 
Conkling and Morton, and Secretary Bris- 
tow, the contest has been a warm one, 
resulting in the defeat of all four and the 
selection of a nominee who on the first 
ballot had but little more than the vote of 
his own state. Ex-Speaker Blaine began 
with 291 votes, against 125 for Morton, 118 
for Bristow, 96 for Conkling, and 65 for 
Hayes, and ended with 351 votes, and was 
at last defeated, on the seventh ballot, not 
by the desertion of his friends, but by the 
concentration of nearly all the opposing 
votes upon Governor Hayes, swelling his 
vote to 384, or 33 more than that of Mr. 
Blaine. 

These facts abundantly show that ex- 
Speaker Blaine, notwithstanding the malig- 
naut attacks made upon him by Democrats, 
and, we regret to say, the ungenerous course 
pursued by a portion of the Republican 
press, not only went into the Convention as 
far the strongest candidate in the whole list, 
but also retained his strength throughout 
the entire struggle. He had the warm and 
earnest confidence of his friends, and equal- 

y has it to-day, and was defeated only by 
the combination of those who were the sup- 
porters of weaker candidates. That hap- 
pened which in such cases is likely to hap- 
pen. Thesupporters of his three prominent 
competitors concentrated their strength 
upon one who was not the rival of any of 
them; and to this fact Governor Hayes is 





indebted for his nomination. He comes to 
the front and wins the prize not as the first 
choice of the delegates, but as the best 
choice practicable in the circumstances. 

We cordially accept the nomination and 
shall do what we can to elect the ticket. 
Indeed, though we have expressed our 
strong preference for Mr. Blaine, we sug- 
gested two weeks ago the name of Governor 
Hayes in the contingency that the former 
should not be nominated. We did so be- 
cause we believed that the friends of Mr. 
Blaine would much more cheerfully and 
heartily support him than they would any 
one of the three rival candidates. The 
friends of these candidates did a wise thing 
in withdrawing them from the field—a very 
much wiser thing than they would have 
done if they had succeeded, as they at- 
tempted, in effecting a combination of their 
forces upon any one of them. It is for- 
tunate for the Republican party that they 
did not succeed; and perhaps it is fortunate 
in respect to the canvass before the people 
that the friends of Mr. Blaine did not suc- 
ceed. Either form of success, as the 
facts were, would more or less have divided 
the strength of the party; and this might 
have been sufficient to procure its defeat. 

The ticket actually nominated awakens 
no animosities among Republicans and 
leaves no sores to be healed. It will be 
heartily supported by Republicans of all 
types and very largely command the sup- 
port of voters represented by Carl Schurz: 
and this, to say the least, is a great nega- 
tive excellence. The response of the coun- 
try and the press, already made, shows that 
Republicans, with united councils, will 
make an earnest and persistent fight against 
the common foe; and this is equivalent to 
a victory. We believe that they will carry 
this state, no matter who may be nominated 
by the Democrats. There is no doubt 
about Ohio and Illinois, and hardly any 
about Pennsylvania, and a fair chance of 
success in Indiana. The ticket, with the 
possible exception of Connecticut, will 
make a clean sweep in New England and 
carry the overwhelming mass of the West- 
ern States. It is a formidable ticket for the 
Democrats to beat, even with the support 
of nearly all the ex-rebel states; and they 
will have to do their very wisest and best 
at St. Louis, as their only hope of avoiding 
another political Waterloo. 

But the ticket is far more than merely 
an available one or negatively good. Both 
candidates have an entirely unexceptionable 
record as to personal and public character. 
Both are lawyers by profession and both 
have the habit of succeeding in whatever 
they undertake, and neither has any alli- 
ance with or commitment to the errors of 
the present Administration, whether it 
respects measures ormen. Governor Hayes 
was a brave and skillful officer during the 
war. As a representative in Congress he 
commanded the confidence of his constitu- 
ents and the respect of the country. Three 
times since the war has he been elected 
governor of Ohio, and in this position he 
has shown integrity and statesmanship. 
On the currency question his position is 
pronounced and emphatic in favor of 
‘‘honest money”—even more so than the 
Cincinnati platform. He is by no means 
an unknown or an untried man. The same 
is true of Mr. Wheeler, the candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency. The election of these 
gentlemen will not only perpetuate the 
ascendency of the principles of the Repub 
lican party, but give to the party and the 
country public officers whom both can 
safely trust. 

The thing for Republicans now to do is 
to let by-gones be by-gones, so far as any 
conflicts of opinion about candidates are 
concerned, and unite their whole force to 
elect the ticket. It isa good ticket and the 
one duty of the hour is to make it success 
ful. Elected it must be, or the administra- 
tion of the-Government must pass into the 
hands of the party that was pro-slavery be- 
fore the war, that madea disgraceful record 
for itself during the war, that avowed the 
principles of repudiation in 1868, that stul- 
tified itself in 1872, that resisted the adop- 
tion of the recent amendments to the Con- 
stitution, that now depends mainly on the 
vote of the ex-rebel states, that panders to 
the inflation lunacy, that in respect to the 
currency question cannot be trusted, and 
that, as now represented in the Lower 





House of Congress, has shown nothing 
more conspicuously than its incompetency 
to do anything wisely and well. Four 
times in direct succession have the Ameri- 
can people said that this party was not 
worthy of their confidence; and we antici- 
pate another repetition of the same verdict 
next fall. Republicans have only to de- 
cree it and work for it and the result is 
sure. 

The prompt dispatch sent by ex-Speaker 
Blaine to Governor Hayes, congratulating 
him upon his nomination, while in the 
highest degree creditable to its author, fur- 
nishes an example which every friend of 
Mr. Blaine and every friend of the Re- 
publican party should imitate. In common 
with a vast mass of Republicans through- 
out the country, we should like to have 
voted for the ex-Speaker; but we shall not 
the less cordially vote for the nominees of 
the Convention. 





THE VIRTUE OF AN EXPLANA- 
TION. 


Worns never perform so well their office 
of concealing thought as when an explana- 
tion of a text explains it away. Both the 
Northern and Southern General Assemblies 
at their late sessions did this admirably, and 
to some good and useful purpose, we trust, 
if each will only have the grace to accept 
the transparent explanation and apology of 
the other. 

The Brooklyn Assemply voted that none 
of the previous utterances of the churches, 
Old or New, which it represented ‘‘ shouid 
be construed or admitted as impugning, in 
any way, the Christian character of the 
Southern General Assembly.” That sounds 
well; but what are those utterances that 
are to be thus charitably construed? The 
Southern Church has been described as a 
‘wicked schism,” a ‘‘sinful schism,” 
whose founders are ‘‘schismatics,” guilty 
therein of ‘‘ wicked conduct,” and of ‘‘ sin- 
ful revilings of the Presbyterian Church,” 
and ‘‘ceaseless activity in this sinful 
course.” They went out ‘‘ proclaiming 
heresy.” And ‘‘not only heresy, but blas- 
phemy,” expressing sentiments ‘‘both 
heretical and blasphemous,” guilty of ‘‘im- 
morality and sin,” so that ‘‘it is essential 
for the honor of our common Christianity 
that they should be renounced.” There- 
fore, it was declared that Southern Presby- 
terians should not be received except 
‘‘upon confession and repentance,” as there 
is ‘‘no scriptural way by which those who 
have gone out from us proclaiming heresy 
can be restored to the bosom of the Church 
until after recantation”; as it was the duty 
of the Church ‘‘to accept the renunciation 
of these deluded men, to testify against 
their sinful acts, and to keep her skirts 
clear of their miserable doings.” These 
are specimens of the Northern Presbyterian 
utterances during the war about the mem- 
bers of the Southern Church. And this is 
what is not “to be construed or admitted 
as impugning in any way the Christian 
character of the Southern General Assem- 
bly.” 

But it is self-evident that such language 
does and must impugn the Christian char- 
acter of those to whom it is applied. It 
was plainly meant to; and to say that it 
must not be so construed is to say that it 
must be construed falsely. 

The Southern General Assembly at its 
session also made an explanation. These 
hard terms used by the Northern Church 
were applied to the Southern Church for 
its active support of secession and slavery. 
Whenever the Northern Church has asked 
the Southern to fraternize, the latter has 
pointed to all this abuse, based on polit- 
ical grounds, as it averred, and charged that 
a church has no right to meddle with poli- 
tics, and that all this offensive language 
must first be explicitly withdrawn. 

It having been retorted that the Southern 
Church had made an abundance of political 
utterances, a committee was a year ago ap- 
pointed to see jf this was so and to report 
what they found. The committee, consist- 
ing of Drs. Brown, Hoge, and Read, report- 
ed at the late meeting in Columbia, S. C., 
that the Church had, on several different 
occasions, declared that it had nothing to 
do with politics and could not declare 
whether slavery was right or wrong; but 
that it had used, on several occasions, lan- 





guage which was either inadvertent or 
liable to be misapprehended. 

For example, the pastoral letters or reso- 
lutions adopted at one time or another had 
identified the Church with the rebellion in 
saying ‘‘we,” ‘ourcause,” ‘‘ourarmy,” 
which was an inadvertence to be disap- 
proved. Again, the pastoral letter of 1864 
was adopted under exciting circumstances, 
at the very close of the session, and should 
be explained. Its objectionable passage 
reads as follows: 


‘The reports of all the presbyteries indi- 

cate an increasing interest in the spiritual 
welfare of our colored population. The 
long-continued agitations of our adversaries 
have wrought within us a deeper convic- 
tion of the divine appointment of domestic 
servitude, and have led to a clearer com- 
prehension of the duties we owe to the 
African race. We hesitate not to aflirm 
that it is the peculiar mission of the South- 
ern Church to conserve the institution of 
slavery, and make it a blessing both to mas- 
ter and slave. We could not, if we would, 
yield up these four millions of immortal he- 
ings to the dictates of fanaticism and the 
menaces of military power. We distinctly 
recognize the inscrutable Providence which 
brought this benighted people into our 
midst, and we shall feel that we have not 
discharged our solemn trust until we have 
used every effort to bring them under 
the saving influence of the Gospel of 
Christ.” 
This evidently needed explanation, and it 
is what made the Old School Assembly the 
next year charge blasphemy. The Com- 
mittee report that, as to slavery’s being of 
‘divine appointment,” they only meant 
that it was then recognized and enforced by 
the Confederate laws, and in that sense 
only of divine appointment. They did not 
mean that it was of ‘‘divine appointment” 
like marriage or civil government; but only 
like everything that happens under God’s 
permissive control in civil relations. This 
certainly makes the expression harmless 
enough. Thetrouble is that it is not what 
the language means. 

But the committee had a harder task be 
fore them to explain away the words that it 
was ‘‘the peculiar mission of the Southern 
Church to conserve the institution of slavery 
and make it a blessing both to master and 
slave.” This is a hard nut to crack; but 
the committee deserve credit for their at- 
tempt. They explain that when the Assem- 
bly said it was their peculiar mission to 
“‘conserve” slavery they did not mean to 
perpetuate slavery, a word which they 
nowhere used. They only meant that it was 
their mission ‘‘to make the best of it” as 
it existed, so that it should be a blessing to 
all concerned. To be sure, that is not the 
ordinary sense of the word conserve, nor is 
this meaning found in any dictionary; and 
they allow that the word may be “‘ unsuit- 
able in its common acceptation,” but that it 
must be taken in this sense to bring it into 
harmony with the utterance of three years 
previous—that slavery is a matter which the 
Church has no right either to enjoin or to 
condemn. 

This explanation is extremely tenuous, 
but it ought to be aceepted. It is obvious 
enough that wher they said ‘‘ conserve” 
they meant just that and nothing less. 
They explained it by saying that they would 
not yield up ‘‘ these four millions of immor- 
tal beings to the dictates of fanaticism”; 
which meant that they would not consent 
to their freedom; which means that they 
would conserve—7. e., perpetuate—slavery. 
This is clear enough; but, nevertheless, the 
explanation, though not candid, should be 
allowed. It is the part of a Christian and 
of a gentleman to see an apology afar off 
and run to meet it, and not complain if it 
halts and stumbles on the way. 

We are not sure but these explanations 
may open the way to fraternal relations. If 
the Southerners will only take the kindly 
feeling that is meant, and pretend to be- 
lieve that no construction unfavorable to 
their Christian character is to be put on 
words that can have no other meaning except 
a Pickwickian one, then all will be well, 
Or, if the Northerners will only gape wide 
and swallow the white lie about the mission 
to conserve slavery, which gave them the 
occasion to charge blasphemy, they can 
then withdraw their offensive words. Since 
the Southern Church thus withdraws its de 
fense of slavery the Northern Church can 
afford to withdraw its denunciation of 
blasphemy and sinful schism. Thus peace, 
harmony, and fraternal Christian relations 
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may be the happy result of a little amiable 
falsehood. 

Only, far off be the day when such prin- 
ciples of interpretation shall be applied to 
the exegesis of Scripture! 





REALITY IN RELIGION. 





Ir would be curious, if it wq@re not pain- 
ful, to note the grotesque ideas which many 
good people have upon the subject of re- 
ligion. They have been exhorted ‘‘to be 
converted,” ‘‘to experience religion,” ‘‘ to 
consent to be saved by grace,” etc., until 
they have acquired a state of mind not un- 
like that with which one first takes hold of 
an electric battery. Something quite out of 
their common experience, a shock of some 
kind, is expected. Whenever they think 
seriously of beginning a religious life they 
are chiefly occupied with expectations of 
some strange experience; and, fearing to be 
deceived in so weighty a matter, they keep 
an anxious eye on their symptoms, The 
symptoms, too, rarely tally with their expect 
ations,and one of two things follows. Either 
they give up religion altogether, or they try to 
cudgel their feelings into what they deem a 
fitting shape. In the latter case they are 
apt to live on uneasy terms with their 
every-day sense of reality and are much 
troubled about their ‘‘ acceptance.” They 
are obedient as far as they know; they aim 
in all things to be true and faithful; but 
there is nothing strange or supernatural in 
that, and, if what they have heard of re- 
ligious experience be true, there ought to 
be something more striking than this. And 
so widespread is this secret dissatisfaction, 
this feeling of emptiness, that we are per- 
suaded that the piety of our time has no 
greater need than a thorough reform of the 
current philosophy of religious experience. 

We have all known what it is to be true 
and faithful; we have all, at times, resisted 
temptation; we have acted unselfishly; 
and we have known therefrom the healthy 
joy of a good conscience. But with the 
irreligious man this is not the rule, but the 
exception, The general drift of his life is 
selfish and unfaithful. Now the aim of 
religion is not to introduce some unheard-of 
experience into his life, but to make right- 
eousness and love the rule of life, instead of 
the exception. The aim is to spread the 
rule of conscience over the length and 
breadth of the life, thus making fixed and 
abiding what before was only transient and 
fleeting. That which is demanded of us is 
this: To do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with our God. When the wicked 
forsakes his way and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts, the Lord hath promised to 
have mercy upon him and to pardon him. 
Faith, trust, sorrow for sin, religious ex- 
ercises of every kind are valuable only as 
they issue in regenerated character. 

It is not hard to see how this emotional 
religion has originated. It is, indeed, one 
real type of religious experience. There are 
many people who are as obedient as any, 
and yet they find no satisfaction in obedi- 
ence. Their religious life becomes peace- 
ful oniy as they ‘“‘lay their deadly doing 
down,” and fill their minds with the thought 
that we are God’s children, not because of 
our goodness, but because of the Divine 
Lowe. Paul’s experience was of this type, 
and so was the religion of the Reformation. 
But there are other types. Not everybody 
can receive the passionate utterances of Paul, 
nor agree with the reformers in their dis 


claimer of natural”goodness. There are 


many, and in quiet times they are 
the majority, who take their relig- 
ion through their conscience. They 


cannot believe that faithfulness, whether 
in the natural or spiritual man, can be 
displeasing to God. They find that it makes 
a great difference to themselves whether 
they are obedient to conscience or not; and 
they cannot believe, in spite of theories about 
the sinfulness of all natural action, that it 
is indifferent to God, They are not much 
moved by passion; but they are awake to 
the call of duty. And this type of religion 
is found not only in life, but in the New 
Testament as well. James and the Syn- 
Optics teach mainly an ethical form of re- 
ligion, Protestantism, unfortunately, has 
recognized only the passionate Pauline type, 
and ignored or, rather, insulted all the rest. 
The result has been discouragement and 





despair in many cases and emptiness and 
insincerity in many more. 

What shall we do? Why, definitely 
abandon every standard of religious experi- 
ence except the single one of faithfulness, 
and definitely recognize the religion of 
conscience as a true form of the religion of 
Christ. It is not, indeed, the highest form; 
but it isa true one, nevertheless. If any 
one finds peace and satisfaction in simple 
obedience to the law of God, it is well. 
The repentant and obedient soul has 
the promise of the divine pardon and 
favor. If another cannot realize the ideal 
of his conscience, but finds it ever in dis- 
heartening advance of his best effort, let 
him be comforted in knowing that we are 
children of God not because of the perfec- 
tion of our works, but because of the free 
love of God. The recognition of the fact 
that there are widely-divergent types of 
religious experience will do much to bring 
back the air of reality which conventional 
religion has so largely lost. By allowing 
the rights of individual peculiarities it will 
put an end to the distortion of feeling which 
results from trying to reduce all experience 
to one single type. Weare not called upon 
to be happy, but to be holy; not to have 
peculiar symptoms of any kind, but to 
obey the divine law. We are the children 
of God already. It is our duty to strive, with 
the divine assistance, to be holy and obe- 


dient children. 
———————— EEE 


VISITING THE EXHIBITION. 





WE would not advise our readers to cal- 
culate on but a single visit to the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition, and to put that off till 
October. There are those who live at a 
great distance and can go but once. But 
about half of the population of the United 
States live within a convenient and easy 
distance and can make the trip in a single 
day. Such we should advise—unless they 
may be able to stay from two weeks to a 
month—to go soon, with the expectation of 
making another visit later in the season. 

The Exhibition must not be thought of 
as a big fair or cattle-show, which can be 
“done up” in a day or, at most, in two 
days. The first impression on the visitor is 
that of vastness; and if he remains but 
a day or two he carries back chiefly 
a feeling of helpless bewilderment. It 
must be remembered that the buildings are 
extended over the space of nearly half a 
square mile and that they cover a very large 
part of it. It takes, at least, two days to 
learn what and where the buildings are 
and to walk hurriedly through the chief of 
them. By that time one is ready to begin 
systematically to see and study the Exhibi- 
tion in detail. But, while two days will 
seem to those who have not visited it quite 
sufficient, they will be seen by the actual 
visitor to be utterly insufficient. If a man 
can remain only two days, or even but one, 
he had better get even this insufficient 
glance, for he will find it well worth re- 
membering; but we are sure that whoever 
spends one or two days will determine, if it 
isin any way possible, to come back and 
spend three or four more. 

The main building is an endless labyrinth 
of itself, in which it is almost impossible 
not to get lost. The visitor who enters by 
the main aisle and wanders about first for 
an hour in the Chinese and Japanese sec- 
tions will find himself at a loss more than 
once to tell whether he is in the main or in 
one of the side aisles, or, indeed, which is 
length and which is breadth of the vast 
building. The space is so occupied and 
broken up by show-cases that one has to 
turn his eye to the ceiling to tell where he 
is. And that deceives him; for the pointed 
roof over the two sides, though not quite so 
lofty as that which runs the length of the 
center, is high enough not to be easily dis- 
tinguishable from it. 

After a day or two of general sight-seeing 
the visitor should settle down to special and 
careful work. If he have a specialty of his 
own, he should make a thorough study of it, 
carefully examining what the various na- 
tions can do in his own line of manufacture, 
or agriculture, or art. If he have no such 
specialty, he should go thoroughly and slow- 
ly through the various buildings. The 
Chinese and Japanese exhibits alone cannot 
be more than cursorily studied in a whole 


East in a single day weshould not grudge that 
much time. The exhibits of the less-known 
countries—such as the Orange Free State, 
or Tasmania, about whose locality even 
parents will have to consult their children’s 
later atlases, ought to receive and will repay 
considerable time. The display of china 
and porcelain ware is very large and fine, 
and it will take a long time to see it intelli- 
gently. The picture galleries crowd the 
walls of the large Memorial Hall and over- 
flow into an annex that is not much smaller. 
The lover of art will not be satisfied with 
one or two days devoted simply to this one 
department, with its wealth of English, 
French, German, Flemish, Italian, and 
Spanish art. 

Therefore, we say: Do not put off a visit 
till it will be too late to come again or im- 
possible to remain, at least, a week. Do 
not let your last and chief feeling about the 
Exhibition be one of bewilderment. * Go at 
once and get bewildered; and then, if you 
cannot remain, come again later, and study 
the Exhibition in detail. 


Esitorial Hotes, 


Dr. TALMAGE may well feel complimented by 
the kind terms in which the Southern Presby- 
terian papers all speak of his proposed reso- 
lutions. They agree that, if they had been 
adopted, fraternal relations would have been 
established at once. Much surprise is expressed 
that the moderator could have spoken of the 
Talmage resolutions as less strong than those 
adopted at Baltimore. We suppose that there 
is no doubt that the real reason why the North- 
ern Presbyterians refused to pass these resolu- 
tions was because they yielded to demands cf 
the Southern Church ; and they thought that 
the Southerners had quite as much need to be 
forgiven, after their terrible blunder, as they, 
and they did not care to be the only ones to eat 
humble pie. The main resolution of Dr. Tal- 
mage was as follows: 








‘““ WHEREAS, We sincerely regret the aliena- 
tion of the past and disapprove any words 
spoken in times of high excitement, which may 
be regarded as impugning the sound Presby- 
terianism and Christian character of the South- 
ern brethren ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That we bury in one grave all mis- 
understandings and differences and all expres- 
sions that have been interpreted as offensive 
between the two sections of the Presbyterian 
Church, and in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ stretch forth both hands of invitation, 
asking our Southern brethren to unite with us 
in fraternal relations.”’ 


THE organs of the Methodist Church South 
are quite gratified that, in its action on color- 
line conferences, the Northern Church at Balti- 
more recognized the race distinctions which 
were created of God. The organs of the Afri- 
can Methodist Church feel differently. The 
Christian Recorder says that the whole discus- 
sion turned on the question ‘“‘What course will 
be the most successful and the most pleasing to 
the men of the section involved ?”’ and adds : 

‘‘But what has success to do with settling a 
question of morals? What has pleasing men to do 
with it? One would really think that in a large 
assembly of divines one, at least, would have 
been found to rise and say: ‘Brethren, in the 
question under discussion it is not for us to in- 
quire after the general desire of the members of 
a conference, nor the supposed improvement of 
the work in any confereace, uor the interests 
and usefulness of even a minority of the mem- 
bers of such conference, nor of the members of 
the churches. of such conferences. Neither is 
it for us to inquire after a majority of the 
whites and a majority of the colored. On the 
contray, questions of Christian morality are not 
thus settled nor can be.’”’ 


Tue, Presbytery of Philadelphia has dealt 
very gently with the Rev. Lawrence M. Colfelt, 
pastor of the First Church, in which he is a suc- 
cessor of Albert Barnes. He was arraigned for 
preaching other people’s sermons, and substan- 
tially owned the fault. At least, he confessed 
that he had an excellent memory, and that he 
had often appropriated what he had read and 
liked, so that there had been ‘‘aclose corre- 
spondence between some portions, and in some 
instances very large portions,of his deliverances 
and the discourses of others.’’ He is a young, 
talented fellow; and, while some of the Presby- 
tery were indignant, and desired to punish him 
for his offense, others felt that it would be too 
bad to injure the young man, and they pre- 
ferred to make it as easy for him as possible. 
They, therefore, accepted his explanation, and 
only admonished him to be more original in 
future; which he was glad to promiseto do. The 
way of transgressors used to be different. 





Tue Alabama Baptist publishes the following, 
which speaks for itself : 


‘¢Warnine.—W. H. Franklin joined the Sul- 
hur Spring Baptist church, by letter, January. 
872. e was dismissed by letter, May, 187£. 
Joining the Methodist church, he was excluded 








day; and when we can visit the most distant 


by the aa Spring church, August, 1874. At 


turn the letter she gave him. He refuses to give 
it up, unless the church returns to him the letter 
upon which he was received, in January, 1872. 
We, therefore, warn all Baptist churches of the 
above facts. Done by the order of the Sulphur 
Spring church, March, 1876.” 

Death or expulsion seems to be the only way 
out of the Baptist Church. Yet our Baptist 
brethren do not hesitate to set themselves up as 
the especial champions of liberty of conscience! 
On being interpreted, however, this liberty 
turns out to be liberty to agree with the Close- 
communionists, but not liberty to disagree with 
them. 


THE motto ‘Principles, not men,” is a little 
stale just now; and in such times as these and 
with such standard-bearers as Hayes and 
Wheeler we could afford to reverse it and say: 
“*Men, not principles.”” The Cincinnati plat- 
form of principles, however, is, on the whole, a 
very decent one and strong enough to stand on. 
The first two resolutions fill space and are be- 
yond all question true. The third resolution 
says we must have a president who will enforce 
all constitutional legislation in support of the 
recent constitutional amendments, which is also 
safe and needs saying. The fourth is the most 
important, and demands ‘a continuous and 
steady progress to specie payment.” It might 
have been put stronger. We wish it had 
clearly supported the law providing for re- 
sumption in 1879; but we suppose that Indi- 
ana was in the way. We cannot expect the 
best things in compromise platforms. The 
fifth resolution proclaims that congressmen 
ought not to dictate appointments to office, 
and that the rotation system is bad. The sixth 
resolution is buncombe about integrity; the 
seventh proposes a constitutional amendment 
forbidding appropriations to sectarian schools ; 
the eighthis mildly protectionist ; the ninth 
and tenth are buncombe about public lands, 
free homes, and protection ot citizens abroad 

the eleventh is a bad squint toward forbidding 
Chinese immigration; the twelfth is a sop 
thrown to the female suffragists ; the thirteenth 
stoutly demands the extirpation of polygamy in 
Utah ; the fourteenth is more buncome about 
the soldiers; the fifteenth and sixteenth de- 
nounce the Democratic party for its sins; and 
the seventeenth and last commends President 
Grant for his services in war and peace. The 
platform might well have been shorter and 
sharper, especially in the matter of specie re- 
sumption ; but it is good, or, at least, not bad, 
so far as it goes. 





THE eleventh resolution of the Cincinnati 
platform is as follows: 





“Tt is the immediate duty of Congress to 
fully investigate the effect of the immigration 
and importution of Mongolians on the moral 
and material interests of the couutry.”’ 
Investigation is not a bad thing, if a proper body 
takes itin hand. But we do not see what spe- 
cial business Congress yet has with the in- 
vestigation of this subject. The main trouble 
is not with the Chinamen ; but with the offi- 
cials in San Francisco, who are too ineffi- 
cient to execute the laws. There is in Califor- 
nia a considerable prejudice against. “‘ Chin- 
ese cheap labor’; and it was to conciliate 
prejudice and secure the electoral vote of Cali- 
fornia that this plank was inserted. Christian- 
ity and equality owe a debt to Mr. Pierce, of 
Massachusetts, for his opposition to this reso- 
lution ; and a less debt than we would have ex- 
pected to Mr. Curtis, of New York, for his mild 
support of Mr. Pierce. We believe he could 
have secured its rejection, if he had spoken 
clearly on the subject. Utah being yet a terri- 
tory and having no electoral votes to be se- 
cured, we have escaped any weak utterance on 
polygamy. But platforms are not intended to 
be read more than once, and are then forgotten. 


THE committee charged with the duty of in- 
vestigating the accusation against Speaker 
Kerr last week made a unanimous report, com- 
pletely exonerating him, and the report was 
as unanimously adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. All good citizens will rejoice at 
the result of the investigation. The Republic- 
an members of the committee, as well as of 
Congress, though they simply discharged their 
duty in reference to Mr. Kerr, have, neverthe- 
less, set an example which Democrats might 
imitate to advantage. Nothing has been more 
apparent than the fact that the investigations 
which for months past have been pursued by 
the House, especially in the case of ex-Speaker 
Blaine, have been mainly directed to merely 
partisan ends. The Democrats have shown 
themselves much more anxious to damage 
and convict a political opponent than to 
ascertain and state the exact truth. The 
result is that the people have lost confidence iu , 
the purity of their purpose and the fairness ay.d 
candor of their investigations. They h:ive 
shown a lack alike of wit and of honor and 
really gained no advantage by their investiga- 
tion zeal. There were on the face of Mr. Kerr’s 
case some suspicious circumstances ; yet they 
admitted of explanation and were satisfactorily 
explained, and Republicans generously and 





the same time fhe church requested him to re- 


manfully accepted the explanation, instead of 
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retaliating upon the Democrats by imitating 
their bad example. They dealt fairly with the 
question, and this is.certainly to their credit. 
The innocence of Speaker Kerr supposes Harney 
to be a perjured villain, who ought to be 
promptly brought to justice. 

Mr. Rocer A. Prror defends in The Sun the 
two-thirds rule hitherto adopted in Democratic 
conventions. He closes thus: 

‘*Bat this original argument for its adoption 
is indetinitely strengthened by the modern prac- 
tice of a unit vote in conventren. <A large num- 
ber of states now cast their vote as a whole, 
without reference to the will of the minority. 
It is obvious that, if all the states were to 
adopt this expedient, a candidate might be 
chosen by the minority of the convention. 
For illustration, take three states with three 
votes each. In each of two states a particular 
candidate has two votes and one against him, 
while the third state gives its three votes for the 
candidate of the minority in the other two 
states. This latter candidate has actually five 
votes, and the other fowr; yet, by operation of 
the unit rule, the man with four votes is-nomi- 
nated over the man with five votes! As afford- 
ing some guaranty against this absurd and 
iniquitous result, the two-thirds rule should be 
held inviolate.” 

But a minority of voters can elect a president, 
for the same reason—viz., that the vote is by 
states. Suppose 36 states give an average Re- 
publican majority of 1,000, while New York 
goes Democratic by 59,000. Thus the Demo- 
cratic nominee has a popular majority of 14,000, 
while he gets only 35 electoral votes out of 369, 

CONGRESSMAN LoRD, of this state, has intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives a 
joint resolution proposing to amend the Na- 
tional Constitution as follows: 

** ARTIOLE —. Spc. 1. All postmasters, mar- 
shals, assessors, and collectors, except collect- 
ors of customs duties, shall be chosen for a 
term of four years at a general election by the 
electors of the district, city, town, or village in 
which the duties of their offices are to be per- 
formed. 

““Sec.2. The Congress shall enact suitable 
laws to exec®te the foregoing article and to in- 
sure the faithful discharge of the duties of such 
officers ; and for their removal by the President 
for misconduct ; and, in case of a removal, for 
an appointment until the next general election, 
and for filling vacancies in such offices. 

* ARTICLE —. Sxc. 1. The Congress shall en- 
act suitable laws for the prevention and punish- 
ment of official misconduct and to insure offi- 
cial accountability. 

‘Sec. 2. No person indicted for bribery or 

for converting the public money, or called as a 
witness in relation thereto, shall be excused 
from testifying on the ground that his testi- 
mony will tend to eriminate himself; and any 
person convicted of such bribery or conversion 
shail not be pardoned, and shail be disqualified 
from holding any office of honor, trust, or profit 
under the United States.” 
The preamble, which we omit, assf@ns the 
enormous power of Federal patronage in the 
distribution of offices and the temptations to 
use this power for political and party purposes 
as the reason for the proposed amendment. 
There is great force inthis reason. It has be- 
come practically the common law of political 
parties that the party in power should, through 
the President, absorb all the offices of the Gov- 
ernment, now amounting to about one hundred 
thousand. This has been the source of great 
corruption in the civil service of the coun- 
try. The change proposed is a radical 
one and would undoubtedly greatly les- 
sen the power of the President to influence 
political action, through the medium of offieial 
appointments. The larger part of the officers 
of the Government would be elected by the 
people in the localities in which their. duties 
are to be performed for the term of four years, 
and be subject to removal by the President for 
any official misconduct. We do not suppose 
that this would introduce a political millenni- 
um; yet it would remedy many of the evils 
that have grown up in connection with the 
present system of sppointments. Neither 
party could at one fell swoop take possession 
of all the offices, and no President could use 
them to reward his favorites or promote his 
own ends. The proposition of Mr. Lord is cer- 
tainly worthy of grave con-ideration. 

Ex-Suxatok CARPENTER, one of Belknap’s 
counsel, has furnished a list of 197 witnesses, 
the most of them living in the Far West, whom 
Belknap wishes to have summoned for his de- 
fense ; with the intimation that he will probably 
desire to add a supplemental list to the number. 
This looks as if the trial would assume formida- 
ble proportions in the consumption of time and 
the item of expense. Unless the Senate shall 
conclude to postpone it until the next session 
of Congress or pursue it in the absence of the 
House of Representatives, Congress will hardly 
be able to adjourn before September, and per- 

«haps not till October. This will be unfortunate 
i&; fhose representatives who want to be look- 
ing after their nomination and election to the 
next Congress, to say nothing about their 
taking a hand in the Presidential canvass. 
Belknap, as the evidence now stands, is pre- 
sumptively guilty ; yet it would not be at all 
surprising if the Senate should fail to convict 
him. Those senators who voted against the 
Senate’s jurisdiction over his case may make 








this a reason for voting against his conviction ; 
and, should they take this view, he will escape 
for the want of a requisite majority to convict, 
even should the evidence prove his guilt. At 
any rate, Belknap means to fight. 

THE House of Representatives last week 
passed a resolution requesting the President to 
open negotiations with the Emperor of China, 
for the purpose of introducing a new article 
into the Burlingame Treaty of July 28th, 1868. 
The article proposed by the resolution reads as 
follows: 

‘The United States of America do hereby re- 

serve the right to regulate, restrict, or prevent 
the immigration of Chinese subjects into the 
United States, except for commercial pursuits ; 
and, reciprocally, the Emperor of China does 
reserve the right to regulate, restrict, or pre- 
vent the immigration of citizens of the United 
States into the Chinese Empire, except for 
commercial pursuits.”’ 
The treaty, as it pow reads, reciprocally grants 
to the citizens and inhabitants of either coun- 
try the same privileges, immunities, and ex- 
emptions in respeat to travel or residence 
in the other country as may _ there 
be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of 
the most favored nation. The article pro- 
posed would wholly revoke this provision, ex- 
cept in relation to commerce. We should gain 
the power of arresting all Chinese immigration 
to this country except for purely commercial 
purposes ; and, on the other hand, the Emperor 
of China would have the same power in respect 
to all citizens of the United States going to 
China for any other than trading purposes. 
He might send every American missionary out 
of the country and forbid every American tray- 
eler to enter it. We think that it would be 
well to look before leaping. The anti-Chinese 
mania of California, confined for the most 
part to San Francisco, does not furnish a very 
safe rule for settling so grave a question. Cal- 
ifornians are far more scared than hurt by the 
‘Heathen Chinee.”’ 


Tue refusal of the British Government to 
deliver up Winslow under and according to the 
provisions of the Ashburton Treaty, followed 
last week by his release, puts an end to the ex- 
tradition clause of the treaty. The treaty being 
thus broken, the United States - will, of course, 
give formal notice for the abrogation of this 
part of it; and this will create the necessity for 
negotiations with reference to another treaty of 
extradition. Great Britain, though right in the 
principle asserted by the law of 1870, was 
wrongin insisting that a law of Parliament 
should apply to a treaty which antedated it by 
nearly thirty years. The rights of asylum, as 
maintained by both countries, require that an 
extradition treaty should provide that the per- 
son demanded and delivered up should be tried 
only for the offense charged against him in the 
demand. This principle was not contained in 
the Ashburton Treaty, and the British Govern- 
ment had no right practically to place it there 
by alaw of Parliament, without the consent of 
the United States. It, however, should be in- 
corporated in every extradition treaty, and 
there certainly can be no reason why the 
United States should not assent to it in nego- 
tiating another treaty with Great Britain for 
the surrender of fugitives from justice. 

THE incredulity with which the report was 
received of the suicide of Abdul Aziz will, we 
suspect, also characterize the reception of the 
story of the murder, by some stray petitioner, 
of the Turkish ministers of state and war. We 
fear that there was something a little more 
political about this terrible tragedy. The depo- 
sition and murder of the Jate Sultan were by a 
politicians’ revolution, it being the work of the 
Sultan’s cabinet. It looks very much as if the 
death of these chiefs of the cabinet were the 
result of some reactionary spirit, or, at least, of 
some vengeful partisans of the late Sultan. 
Certainly there must be no little excitement and 
confusion caused by this last event, if not by 
what had gone before. The supremacy of the 
Moslem power must be near its end—at least in 
Europe. 


WRITERS on the London press are well posted 
in ancient history ; but they are rather confused 
in relation to the geography of the New World. 
An editorial in alate number of The Telegraph 
remarks that “ those trials of skill with the bow, 
the javelin, or the sling, of which we hear so 
often in the Old Testament and in ‘ Herodotus,’ 
were but preludes to the competition between 
crack shots with the rifle which will soon be 
seen at Creedmoor, in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia. Infinitely diversified as the 
sporting programmes of our mercurial cousins 
seem to be, it will be found that there is no 
pastime among those to be celebrated on the 
banks of the Susquehanna which was not at 
one time or other in vogue among the dwell- 
ers upon the Euphrates, the Tiber, the 
Danube, the Seine, and the Thames.” 
We have not the slightest objection to 
our London cousins transferring Creedmoor 
from Long Island to the neighborhood of Phil- 
adelphia, or changing the site of the Centennial 








show from the banks of the Schuylkill to the 
valley of the Susquehanna ; but we would like 
to know in what part of the Old Testament any 
mention is made of ‘those trials of skill with 
the bow, the javelin, or the sling,” as pastimes, 
which The Telegraph speaks of. The javelin, 
the bow, and the sling were used in deadly com- 
bats ; but if they were ever employed in tourna- 
ments of skill or in pastimes in Old Testament 
days the Old Testament itself has made no 
record of it. 

....One of the religious newspapers last week 
expressed a change of opinion on the transfer 
of the Indians to the War Department, and 
gave as its reason that the transfer mects the 
entire approval of one of their warmest friends, 
Mr. William Welsh. This statement has called 
out a letter from the chairman of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners, protesting against the 
transfer and urging the continuance of the 
present policy. Mr. Brunot gives entirely con- 
clusive statistics in favor of the peace 
policy, and urges that the current effort to force 
a war upon the Sioux, in order to rob them of 
treaty rights granted tothem scarcely eight 
years ago, should not be viewed as a proof of 
its failure. 

....The action of the Methodist General Con- 
ference in recommending the annual confer- 
ences to reject candidates for admission who 
use tobacco moves a writer in The Methodist to 
make the following pertinent remarks : 

“Surely, it is an unjust thing for an annual 
conference to require that candidates for ad- 
mission should give up the weed, while mem- 
bers of the Conference use it so freely. Why 
should we demand self-denial of a young man ; 
yet send tobacco-using presiding elders and 
other leading clergymen to General Confer- 
ence? Let judgment begin at the house of 
God. Let the General Conference lay its stripes 
upon its own offending members and upon the 
members of the annual conferences, before it 
whips young candidates forthe ministry. Then 
the above resolution will not be, as now, a 
monument of inconsistency.”’ 

....The late nomination has developed two 
remarkable instances of enterprise in journal- 
ism. One of these was the simultaneous publi- 
cation of the New York JZéerald in Cincinnati 
and New York; the other, and far the more 
remarkable, was the publication on the day fol- 
lowing the nomination of a finely-executed life- 
size lithographic portrait of Hayes, and follow- 
ing itin two days by an equally good likeness 
of Wheeler. This was done by Zhe Graphic, 
that remarkable paper which at its outset every- 
body predicted would be a failure. But, instead 
of failure, the mort surprising success has fol- 
lowed the effarts of the publishers, who now 
make one of the most entertaining and popular 
evening papers in the whole country. 


.... The World is in a very happy frame of 
mind concerning the action of the St. Louis 
Convention. It says: 

‘““We have nothing to hope for and nothing 
to fear, with any candidate we can wisely name, 
which we may not hope for and must not fear, 
with any other candidate we can wisely name.”’ 
The difficulty lies in wisely naming a candidate; 
for to name one that would bring defeat would 
not be to name one wisely, and to name one 
that would insure success is not in the power 
of The World at present. Whatever may hap- 
pen, however, 7e World has wisely decided to 
hope for nothing and fear nothing, 


....The utterly literal style of interpreting 
the Scripture lately had an illustration in a 
Bible-class that we know of. One of the schol- 
ars seriously propounded the theory that our 
Saviour’s resurrection body consisted simply of 
skin andbones. When asked for his reasons, he 
said that the Scriptures tell us that “flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
and that, therefore, the body in which Christ 
ascended to Heaven could not have contained 
any flesh or blood. And he would not be con- 
vinced to the contrary. 


....The action of Dr. Bright, of which we 
spoke last week, in getting a law for the elec- 
tion of trustees of Baptist societies put through 
the New York Assembly, unbeknown to his 
brethren, is very severely commented on by 
those who are not his friends, The Baptist 
Weekly says that ‘‘ of all the acts of discourtesy 
we have eyer known a Christian gentleman to 
be guilty of, this of Dr. Bright’s, in his active 
lead in this movement, stands without a par- 
allel.” 

....On Monday last Pope Pius IX entered 
upon the thirty-first year of his pontificate. He 
has not only worn the tiara longer than any of 
his predecessors; but has been the witness of 
more important changes in the religious and 
political conditions of the civilized world than 
ever happened during the pontificate of any 
other. He became a prince when he assumed 
the triple crown, but his successor will be only 
a pope. 

....A New York evening paper remarks that 
‘it seems-as if the political fortune of Mr. Dis- 
raeli were as ‘unshakable’ as the financial 
fortune of his coreligionists, the Rothschilds 
and Montefiores.”? It isa very common error 
with journalists on this side of the Atlantic to 
treat Mr. Disraeli as a “coreligionist” of the 





Rothscbilds. But he is a staunch Churchman 
and has been such from his early youth, al. 
though he is of Jewish descent. 

....The American Christian Review is in dead 
earnest about keeping organs out of the 
churches. It says: 

‘We have consislered all this, and looked at 
all the consequences that we could see and the 
responsibilities involved, and made up our 
mind that, stand or fall, swim or sink, live or 
die, we will not submit to the use of the organ 
in worship nor worship with it.” 

It is good always to be zealously affected ina 
good thing. 

....One of the most admirable things about 
the great Exhibition is the perfect order and 
decency of the visitors, exhibitors, and work- 
men. We have heard it remarked by those who 
have spent a week or more in going about the 
entire Exhibition that in that time they have 
heard not a single profane or rude word nor 
seen an intoxicated or disorderly person. Those 
who go are of all classes, rich or poor; but they 
go evidently for instruction and improvement. 


.... We were misinformed last week in re- 
lation to the sudden decease of that estimable 
gentleman, Mr. Thomas Hale, of the Pacific 
Mutual Insurance Company. We are happy to 
learn that Mr. Hale is still alive and well; but, 
excepting that we most willingly contradict the 
notice of his death, we see no necessity for 
denying any of our remarks on his personal 
character. 

...-The Sunday-school Times has got a speeial 
centennial message from President Grant to 
the children of the Sabbath-schools. It is a 
good one and Mr. Trumbull has done an enter- 
prising thing in getting it. The same number 
contains a centennial address from General 
Hawley and a centennial message from Sir 
Charles Read, chairman of the Sunday-school 


* Union of Eugland and Wales. 


.... The Christian people of California are not 
carried away by the periodical outbreak against 
the Chinamen. The Pacific says that ‘“‘ within the 
limit of one hundred thousand the presence of 
Chinamen can be made free from any mischiefs 
and beneficial to the state. Half of the evils 
complained of in this city would disappear 
under wise laws, well administered, and a set 
of capable and honest policemen.” 


...-One of the great perils which in Saxon 
races beset constitutional liberty, says Wen- 
dell Phillips, is found in the liquor-dealers. 
The fault is not in the liquor-dealers nor in our 
stars; but in the fact that the deceat part of 
society stands meekly still while rum-makers 
and rum-sellers plnnder society and break the 
laws with impunity. The peril of the nation is 
the miserable apathy of the respectable. 

....This speaking without “looking before 
and after’? is sure to land one in trouble. The 
other day they were arguing in the Presbyterian 
Assembly that the Church of Rome is incapable 
of administering Christian baptism; and now 
The Church Journal suggests that then Calvin 
and the Presbyterian forefathers were never 
baptized. 

..Dr. N. H. Schenck, in the preface to his 
sermon before the Annual Convention of the 
Diocese of Long Island, last month, referred to 
Bishop Littlejohn as ‘our chief pastor, the 
proto-bishop of this young diocese.’’? Does 
not this imply that all are pastors and all bish- 
ops; and, if so, what becomes of the boasted 
three orders? 

....-Asecond petition has just been addressed 
to the French Assembly praying for a law 
against duels in the army. It appears that 
about twelve thousand duels occur every year. 
The experience of the English and American 
armies shows plainly that duels are not neces- 
sary to maintain the feeling of personal honor 
among the officers. 

....Our Church Paper feeis strongly on the 
subject of revivals. It says: ‘‘ The revival f a 
theological bastard. It combines the most ob- 
jectionable things of Augustine and Pelagius, 
with a strong element of Quictism. It is Ar- 
minian and Calvinistic. Yet it disowns and is 
disowned by all.’’ If apy one have ears long 
enough to hear, let him hear. 

....We are very glad to learn from The Pilot, 
in answer to aur question about its prize for 
the child that would write the most verses of 
Genesis on the back of a postal-card, that only 
three have made complaint that they have no 
Bible, while cards have been received from 
about a thousand competitors. 

....The grand jury of this city, among other 
sapient utterances, said the other day that the 
social evil is one which it ‘‘is impossible to re- 
press, but easy to regulate and circumscribe.” 
An evil which you can easily get within rules 
and bounds one would think it not impossible 
to repress or destroy. 

....A Democratic journal suggests the fol- 
lowing rhymes for the use of radical poets: 
‘“Hayes, blaze, craze, amaze, prays, £a2¢, 
neighs, raise, ways, brays.’’ But the one essen- 
tial and most proper rhyme, which will be 
most frequently used in the coming canvas is 
not mentioned~viz., praise. 
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.--«Here is logic from the Catholic Review: 

“No distinctively Protestant publication can 
be otherwise than immoral, because just in so 
far as it is Protestant it is so only by a formal 
denial of revealed truth as taught by the Church 
to whom God has intrusted his message to 
mankind. And, as its only reason for existence 
js to spread falsehood, it inevitably inculcates 
the most radical immorality.” 

....A writer in The American Christian Review 
closesa long tirade as follows: ‘If man or an 
angel from Heaven preach any other gospel 
than that ‘which Paul preached,’ let him be ac- 
cursed.”? By this is meant: if anybody preach 
anything but immersion, let him be accursed. 
The reference to Paul is only for effect. 

...- The Springfield Republican has abandoned 
Charles Francis Adams; but not the Adams 
family. It hazards the opinion now that “ with 
Judge Davis for President and John Q. Adams 
for Vice-President the country would be ex- 
posed to a revolution.” It would, no doubt. 
But revolutions do not travel backward. 

...-The Christian Leader says that “ at last 
the Presbyterian Assemblies, North and South, 
have resumed fraternal relations. Oh! no; 
not yet. The position is precisely as it was. 
Both parties have protested their willingness 
on honorable terms to recognize the other; but 
they cannot yet agree what those would be. 

..“*The man who would leave the army to 
canvass for votes ought to be scalped.”? That 
is what Rutherford B. Hayes said, when asked 
to come home and stump his district for Con- 
gress. The Democrats will not get his scalp in 
the coming contest. 

....Professor Eadie, of Glasgow, one of the 
leading clergymen and scholars of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland and the 
author of various books on biblical subjects, 
died June 3d. 

....-The trouble with decency iu politics is 
that itis apt to be bed-ridden. If some con- 
trivance could be found for making respectable 
people as active as the knaves, there would be 
a speedy end to prevailing scandals. 

..-A radical member of Parliament put it 
rather happily the other day, at a public meeting. 
He said that Mr. Disraeli ought to label the new 
imperial crown for India as the apothecarieg 
label liniments; ‘‘ For external use ouly.”’ 

...-According to an exchange, the coolness 
with which some folks crowd up to the front 
seats alter services have begun, is only equaled 

by the coolness with which another class get 
up and walk out before services are ended. 


.... Bishop Gilbert Haven has been appointed 
to go to Liberia, to visit the seattered fiock in 
that distant and black quarter. 
for the place. 

..-Ldlitical Weather Meport. -- Atmosphere 
Hayesy all over the Union for the next four 
years. 


Just the man 


.... Won’t somebody tell us what has become 
of that Advisory Council’s much-promised and 
bepraised commission ? 

...-A church ought to value the recruits it 
gets from non-churchgoers higher than those 
it steals from neighboring churches. 

sated \ French exchange declares that the 
great originality of our Centennial Exhibition 
consists in its being closed on Sunday. 

.»+» Who says Who’s Hayes ? 








Religions Intelligence, 


Tue Old South Church, Boston, was finally 
sold at auction for old brick to a Bosto 
merchant, fetching $1,350. This seemed to end 
its career; but for a fortnight the Boston 
papers have teemed with letters, wise and fool- 
ish, containing plans for its purchase and pres- 
ervation, Last week Wednesday a rousing 
meeting was heldin the building, the demoli- 
tion of which had been delayed for a week, at 
which Wendell Phillips and Rey. W. H. H. 
Murray made ringing speeches. $150,000 more 
isneeded to buy the land and building. A 
committee was appointed to solicit subscrip- 
tions from New Englanders everywhere, and 
thirty days’ delay has been secured. The com- 
mittee consists of Gov. A. H. Rice, an Episco- 
palian; Rev. E. E. Hale, Unitarian; and Rey. 
G. F. Pentecost, a Baptist. They have issued 
the following appeal, which we heartily en- 
dorse : 

“ At a town meeting ef the people of Boston, 
held on Wednesday, the 4th of June, in the Old 
South Meeting-house, it was voted that an ap- 
peal be made to the people of New England for 
money to redeem the Old South Meeting-house 
forever, and that it may be held as a memorial 
of the past, for patriotic assemblage and other 
appropriate urposes not connected with trade. 

‘A committee of one hundred persuns has 
been appointed, who have already received 
large subscriptions. 

“The committee now requests the men, 
Women, and children of New England to con- 
tribute for this Burpee, announcing that if one 
hundred and fty thousand dollars be sub- 
Scribed before the end of one week this pur- 
pose can probably be accomplished. 

“Tt is proposed that the property, when pur- 

ed, be placed in the hands of the Massa- 





chusetts Historical Society, who have consented 
to serve as trustees, under proper conditions, 
or of a board of trustees to be chosen by the 
subscribers. 

‘‘Tmmediate action is necessary. Books for 
subscription have been prepared and may be 
found at the office of the treasurer, Moses H. 
Sargent, corner Somerset and Beacon streets. 

“All journals through the country which 
communicate with the natives of New England 
are requested to act as agents of the commit- 
tee, to acknowledge daily through their col- 
umns the contributions made by their readers, 
and to remit to our treasurer. 

‘The journals which represent the different 
branches of trade and manufacture are re- 
quested to call on the working-men of different 
vocations to join practically in an enterprise 
which looks to the benefit of all the people. 

‘‘All organizations, of whatever purpose, and 
in particular the religious societies of New 
England, are requested to appoint collectors 
without delay and to send them with proper 
authentication to take and hold our books of 
subscription. 

<a ty ate paper will be found at the 
Old South @hurch and will be open daily for 
this purpose. 

“Mr, Sargent, the treasurer, will receive 
contributions or subscriptions from five cents 
upward, by mail or otherwise. 

“No subscriptions are to be paid to collect- 

ors other than Mr. Sargent or his deputy at the 
Old South Church until the sum of $150,000 be 
secured.” 
Meanwhile the city has taken away the clock 
and the Old South society has hoisted the bell 
into the steeple of its showy new temple on the 
Back Bay. We are bappy to learn that, by 
litigation and the depreciation of real estate, 
the society has lost a very large sum in conse- 
quence of its efforts the past few years to sell 
the shrine of Boston. 


.... The annual meeting of the Confratervity 
of the Blessed Sacrament was held in this city 
last Thursday, being the Roman Catholic feast 
of Corpus Christi. The first vespers were at 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, the high 
celebration at St. Ignatius’s, and the second 
vespers at the House of Prayer, Newark. 
Among the clergymen taking part were Dr. F. 
C. Ewer and the Rev. Thomas McKee Brown, 
of New York ; the Rey. Hannibal Goodwin, of 
Newark; Dr. Theodore Esdon, of Lowell, 
Mass.; and Dr. Nicholas Hoppin, of Brookline, 
Mass. (formerly of Christ Church, Cambridge). 
The latter church, by the way, has now, under 
the rectorship of Dr. W. C. Langdon, wholly 
dispensed with ritualism, there having been no 
celebration of the holy communion on Trinity 
Sunday, even, one of the five “ proper preface ”’ 
and high feast days. The C. B. 8. meeting is 
held on Corpus Christi because the Roman 
Catholics observe the day and because it seems 
a convenient time to show them a spirit of con- 
ciliation. But Corpus Christi has no place on 
the Anglican calendar; and, looking through 
ritualistic spectacles for the nonce, we see no 
good reason for its observance by the sacrament- 
arian Episcopal society. For Corpus Christi 
celebrates not the benefits arising from the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper, for which An- 
glican communions set aside Holy Thursday, 
its anniversary, but the dogma of transubstan- 
tiation. 

....Saint Isodore, one of the most popular 
saints of Madrid, has been very unfortunate 
this spring. The city and surrounding country 
have suffered greatly from drought, whereas it 
is one of the Saint’s chief offices to supply rain. 
Prayers were said and eandles burned before 
the Saint’s statue ; but tono purpose. Entreaties 
failing, recourse was had to blows, and the 
statue was stoutly scourged. This had the de- 
sired effect. At the celebration of the feast of 
the Saint, he poured out on the pilgrims who 
were present a second flood, which lasted for 
several days. This was too much for human 
patience. The peasants attacked the unfor- 
tunate statue with a shower of stones. Some 
other peasants were aroused by this scandalous 
treatment of the Saint ; and a riot ensued, re- 
sulting in the killing of several and the wound- 
ing of many others. 


....Lord Sandon’s Compulsory Education 
Bill meets with great opposition from the Non- 
conformists. The representatives of the United 
Nonconformist Committees have unanimously 
adopted a resolution declaring that ‘‘ the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty are seriously vio- 
lated while there are large districts of the coun- 
try in which the only elementary schools 
receiving assistance from the state are connect- 
ed with the Established Church and are main- 
tained for the purpose of promoting its inter- 
ests; and that this injustice will be rendered 
more flagrant by the introduction under Lord 
Sandon’s bill of a compulsory law.” The 
Watchman, the orgau of the Wesleyans, calls 
upon them to resist the bill ‘‘in the interest of 
justice to their own denomination”; and The 
Nonconformist calls it ‘‘a bill for the persecution 
of rural nonconformity.”’ 


..The Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
whose union with the Free Church we recently 
announced, attracts little attention under that 
title. The fact becomes more interesting when’ 
we remember that the name is only another 
title for the Cameronians or the ancient Cove- 
nanters. Whoever has read Scotch history has 
been thrilled as he read of the Covenanters who 


lived in marshes and caves, on hill-tops and 
bebind waterfalls, rather than submit to what 
they thought disloyalty to Christ. But that 
was two hundred years ago, and the Covenant- 
ers have a work no longer. Accordingly, they 
unite with the Free Church and the great cove- 
nant passes into history. They number some 
forty ministers and seven thousand communi- 
cants. y 

....The bill, which has for some time been 
before the French Assembly, limiting the power 
of conferring academical degrees to the state 
has passed the Chamber of Deputies. The law 
enacted last year gave this power to the free 
universities, on the condition that half of the 
examiners should be state professors. The 
founders of the new Catholic universities are 
greatly opposed to the contemplated change. 
The vote in the Senate is considered doubtful. 
Minister Waddington continues his progressive 
labors by promising France free schools. This 
boon was needed, since 30 per cent. of the peo- 
ple above the age of six were in 1872 unable to 
read or write, and last year 150,000 were re- 
ported in Paris alone. 

....The importance of observing the Sab- 
bath is gaining very general recognition in 
Europe. Besides the society recently formed 
at Dresden, the members of which pledged 
themselves to discourage society Sabbath- 
breaking, a French society has also been organ- 
ized in Paris and Geneva. This society consists 
of three sections. The first aims to convince 
Christians and indifferent people of the moral, 
religious, and sanitary importance of Sabbath 
observance. The second aims to secure a cessa- 
tion from labor in the public offices, on rail- 
roads, and in stores. The third will aim to turn 
the leisure thus gained to good account, by 
providing libraries, reading-rooms, and meet- 
ings for those who wish to attend them. 


....-The Assembly of the Scotch Kirk met 
May 18th. The number of Sunday-schools was 
reported to be 1,827, with 165,471 scholars. The 
total revenue‘of the Church from all its sources 
was stated to be £350,621. In 1875 it was 
£282,834. The Free Church Assembly, met on 
the same date. The position of the Assembly 
on the disestablishment question was reaffirmed 
and emphasized. Asa supplement to this news, 
itis announced that Mr. Baird, the iron-master 
of Gartsherrie, proposes to give a second half 
million of pounds to the churches of Scotland. 
The first gift went to the State Church exclu- 
sively. The second is to be devoted to the higher 
education of ministers in every branch of Scotch 
Presbyterianism. 

waeae A joint meeting has been appointed of 
the Commissioners of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. It will be heldat Cape May, Aug. 16th, 
1876. These commissioners have been selected 
for the purpose of ‘‘removing all obstacles to 
formal fraternity.’? The obstacles are found 
ehiefly in the occupancy of churches along the 
line between the old Slave and Free States, 
especially in Virginia and Tennessee. Suits of 
law have grown out of this occupancy, but it 
«= may be expected will now await an amicable 
adjustment. 

....The National Reform Association will 
hold a convention in Philadelphia frem June 
28th—30th. The object of the Association is to 
maintain existing religious features of the Gov- 
ernment and to secure a religious amendment 
to the Constitution. Asan offset, the Centen- 
nial Congress of Liberals will be held in the 
same city, beginning July Ist. The object of 
the latter is to secure the thoroughgoing secu- 
larization of the Government. It remains to be 
seen which will outbid the other in narrow- 
ness and bigotry. The Free Religious Associa- 
tion declines to take part in the Congress. 


....Castelar’s speech in the Cortes on the 
question of toleration was avery telling one. 
In exposing the Catholic fear of Protestantism, 
he said : 

“Are you afraid of a rival? Sirs, you do 
honor ta Protestantism if you think it so true 
as to be able ina fair race to outrun Roman 
Catholicism. But, if it be not true, this religion 
of the state—if it be not true, brother deputies, 
what then? Magna est veritas, et prevalebdit. 
If the Roman Catholic creed be true, it will 
prevail by force of truth. If Protestantism be 
true, it will prevail, and you cannot crushit. If 
liberty of conscience be of God, you cannot 
crush it; if of man, you need not cruch it.”’ 


..- The Protestant school in the province of 
Pontevedra, Spain, has been closed by the or- 
der, it is said, ef the minister of justice and at 
the request of the clerical authorities. We 
hope that this is not a specimen of the way in 
which the Act of Toleration is to be understood. 
If it is, we hope the Catholic press will give up 
complaining of Bismarck’s tyranny. Catholic 
schools in Protestant countries are numberless, 
but Protestant schools in Catholic countries 
are forthwitheeayt up. Which is as it should 
be, of course. 


....The strainers at gnats are not all dead 
yet. The Presbyterian association on behalf 
of purity of public worship met recently in 
Edinburgh. The chief end of the associa- 
tion ig to put an end to organs and hymns in 





public worship. The Rev. Dr. Cochrane was 
especially severe. These brainless innovators, 
he remarked, evidently thought ‘‘that Christ 
made a mistake when he sent forth apostles to 
preach the Gospel. In their opinion, he should 
have sent forth a set of dancing-masters, pipers, 
and tumblers.’’ 


...-The Reformed Episcopal Church reports 
progress. The hard times have been very much 
in the way of the erection of churches ; still 
parishes are being continually organized. In 
Cumberland, Md., Digby, Nova Scotia, and 
Charleston, 8. C., self-sustaining churches have 
been formed during the last month. Twelve 
churches are in operation among the South 
Carolina Freedmen. There are now three 
churches in Baltimore, seven in Philadelphia, 
and eight in Chicago. The annual council will 
meet in Ottawa, Canada, July 12th. 


....The English Baptists report a gain last 
year of twenty-four new churches and thirty 
new chapels, of 8,300 members and 20,000 Sun- 
day-school scholars, and 93 new pastors—a 
supply not equal to the demand. Three mil- 
lion and a half dollars were raised for all de- 
nominational purposes, including ‘ pastoral 
salaries, benevolent funds, etc. Inasmuch as 
they are mostly open-communionists, it would 
be well for American Baptists to disfellowship 
them ; for are we not commanded to withdraw 
ourselves from them that walk disorderly ? 


....-The president of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna, and Western Railroad has sent this re- 
markable letter to The Journal of Commerce : 

““The gauge of this company’s railroad was 
altered on Saturday, not Sunday last, as stated 
in error in your journal of Monday morning. 
Please make the correction, as we believe iu 
the observance (by rest from labor, at least) of 
the Christian as well as the American Sabbath, 
and that railroad management should be ex- 
emplary in the proper obligations to the com- 
munity.” 

This is good sense, well put. 


.-..-At a recent meeting of the United Pres- 
byterian Synod, in Scotland, the question of 
fermented wine at the communion came up for 
discussion and several appéals were presented. 
One gritty old elder had called the communion- 
cup, when filled with fermented wine, the 
“cup of the devil’’; for which utterance he 
was disciplined. Another elder had refused to 
pass the cup at communion, when filled with 
fermented wine. The Synod made no deliver- 
ance about the wine, but sustained the disci- 
pline administered to the refractory elders. 


...-The conviction of the importance of 
training laymen for Christian work has taken 
deep hold of the public mind. Dr. Talmage’s 
experiment in Brooklyn is soon to be followed 
by the establishment of a lay college at Auburn, 
N. Y. The subject was brought to the atten- 
tion of the faculty of the theological seminary 
in that beautiful town, and the result has been 
the appointment of a joint committee to bring 
the scheme before the presbyteries of Central 
New York. 

...-At a meeting of Chicago ministers it was 
agreed that Mr. Moody should begin revival 
services in that city in October. He said that 
for two years and two months he had preached 
an average of four sermons a day, and he felt 
that he ought to have rest; but if it was thought 
best he would begin work at once. A petition 
signed by over 1,000 names will soon be sent 
to him from New Haven, Conn., asking him to 


4 labor in that city. 


..-«The-Macdonnell case was discussed in 
the Toronto Presbytery, June 13th; and it is 
now considered that the difficulty has been set- 
tled, the following statement from Mr. Mac- 
donnell being taken as the basis: ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing the difficulties which I have regard- 
ing the eternity of future punishment, I 
continue my adhesion to that doctrine, as 
implied in my assent to the Confession of Faith 
as formerly given.”’ 


.... The Sabbath-breaking scandals to which 
camp-meetings have given rise have caused de- 
cided action on the part of some of the camp- 
meeting associations. The managers of the 
Lake Bluff Camp-meeting Association announce 
that at their camp-meeting, which will begin 
July 6th, ‘no trains will be run to the 
grounds on Sunday or teams admitted.’’ The 
grounds are on the shore of Lake Michigan, 30 
miles north of Chicago. 


...-Austrian Protestants are preparing to 
celebrate the centennial anniversary of the Act 
of Toleration of 1781. This was the act which 
put an end to the perseoution of Protestants 
and gave them a legal recognition. It is pro- 
posed to make the centennial an occasion for 
strengthening the Evangelical churches of Aus- 
tria. An appeal is made to all Protestants to 
contribute for this purpose. 


.... Within six years the Episcopal Church 
has opened in Baltimore eighteen free Episco- 
pal churches and chapels, with a seating capac 
ity of more than six thousand, at a cost of 
about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
These churches and chapels are all well attend- 





ed, and their communicants now number abort 
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two thousand, the great majority of whom are 
from the working classes. 


..--Several attempts in this city to hold out- 
of-door services last Sunday proved failures 
—simply attracting a noisy crowd and appar- 
ently making no impression. The meetings at 
Dr. Tyng’s Gospel Tent were, on the contrary, 
very successful. At the evening meeting more 
people were turned away than gained admis- 
sion. 

....The Jews in Italy are marching on. Two 
Jews have just been elected to the Italian 
Senate, the first who have ever held this honor 
in Italy. It is hardly a decade since the Jews 
had no political and few social rights in Italy, 
whereas now every avenue of preferment is 
open to them. 


...-An Old Catholic bishop was elected in 
Switzerland, June 7th, the Federal Council 
having sanctioned the establishment of a 
bishopric. The Church of Notre Dame in 
Geneva has finally come into the hands of the 
Old Catholics and two priests have been in- 
stalled over the parish. 


....Bishop Stevens, the Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, has issued a circular to 
the clergy and laity of his diocese requesting 
t bem to take a special collection in the churches 
upon the Sunday preceding the Fourth of July, 
as a Centennial thankoffering. The money 
will go to the board of missions. 


....The German Reformed Church reports 
the following progress for the century: minis- 
ters, from 23 to 650; congregations, from 65 to 
1,350; members, from 13,000 to 145,000; com- 
municants, from 8,000 to 123,000; Sunday- 
schools, none to 75,000. This church is the 
Calvinistic Church of Germany. 


.... The plan of sending delegates to the Pres- 
byterian Council in Edinburgh is generally ac- 
cepted by the Southern Church. Even those 
papers which opposed it, now that the plan has 
been adopted, urge that it should heve a fair 
trial. 

...“‘ Ministerial Etiquette’ was the subject 
before the Presbyterian Preachers’ Meeting of 
Chicago, last week. The propriety of sharing 
‘religious services at funerals with Freemasons 
or other secret societies’? was deemed especial- 
ly questionable. 


....The state of affairs in Spain is so vexa- 
tious to the Pope that he has called a meeting 
of cardinals to see what can be done about it. 
The enthusiasm with which Castelar’s speech 
was received in the Cortes was only one sign 
of the times in Spain. 


....1f report be true, giving is not a funda- 
mental Baptist principle with the Indiana Bap- 
tists. Five-sixths of the Baptist churches of 
that state are reported as contributing nothing 
for foreign missions or forthe Freedmen. Plain- 
ly, the baptism of water is not all that is needed. 


.... According to The Presbyterian, the ratio of 
Evangelical churchmembers in Philadelphia to 
the entire population of the city was about one 
to sixteen. At present the ratio is one to six 
and a half. 


....-Here is not exactly a religious fact, but 
one in which religious people ought to take in- 
terest. In six years Ehgland and Wales have 
spent $3,817,935,320, or $200,000,000 more than 
their national debt. 

, .... At the recent meeting of the Evangelical 4 
Continental Society Gavazzi reported 50,000 
regular attendants at the Evangelical churches 
in Italy. Previous to 1848 there was not one. 











3 ublisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equais Coe’s Cougb 
Bulsam for Coughs, Cvuids, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





BurRNET?T’s CocoarNE kills dandruff, 
allays irritation, and promotes the growth 
of hair. 





FURNITURE. 


Boston is the great center of the furni- 
ture trade; and one of the most well-known 
manufacturers in Boston is F. M. Holmes 
& Co., of 186 Hanover street. Their man- 
ufactory is said to be the largest in New 
England. It is asolidly-built structure six 
stories in hight and possesses all the latest 
conveniences and machinery improvements 
for making furniture. All kinds of work 
are manufactured and our readers may rely 
upon being entirely satisfied with what 
they purchase. The prices have lately 
been reduced and orders are being received 
from all over the country. Estimates are 
sent on very short notice and satisfaction 
will surely be giveh. Address F, M. Holmes 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 








AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


PHILADELPHIA, June 20th, 1876. 


EXactty in the center of the Main Build- 
ing and one of the chief attractions of the 
whole Exhibition is the costly egpibit of 

TIFFANY & CO., OF NEW YORK. 








Crowds of ladies and gentlemen, foreign- 
ers and natives, rich and poor, are from 
morning till night pouring in and out of the 
tastefully-furnished pavilion of this cele- 
brated New York house, all eager to secure 
a glance at the gold and silver, jewels, and 
precious stones. It is estimated that nearly 
a million dollars is the value of Tiffany’s 
display at the Exhibition. The contents of 
a small glass case before you, as you enter 
the pavilion, is alone estimated at an even 
half-million in gold. The specimens, which 
are of every sort and of the very finest, are 
more remarkable for quality than quantity. 
On a raised black velvet pad within the 
glass case is an $80,000 diamond necklace, 
with earrings to match at $16,000 extra. 
Between the earrings is a $7,000 pendant, 
composed of diamonds, and opals as large as 
pigeons’ eggs. Above the opals is a col- 
lection of diamonds in the form of a 


peacock’s feather, with a large straw- 
colored Brazilian diamond in_ the 
center, weighing thirty carats, and 


costing $15,000 gold. Near by is an 
exquisite $21,000 pearl necklace, with four 
strands of pearls and pendant and earrings 
in pear-shaped pearls to match. Also in 
the case are seventeen specimen rings of 
the different precious ‘stones, including an 
$8,500 solitaire. All the ladies admire a 
little hand-mirror, with an elaborate enamel- 
ing on the front and back and set with 
Oriental onyx and diamonds, worth $2,500. 
Even the most fastidious could find little 
fault with such a present or with an opera- 
glass set in the same fashion. A delicate 
set of “cat’s eyes”; other earrings and 
pins; shopping bracelets, with a pencil 
attached; and chatelaine watches complete 
the extraordinary collection in this cele- 
brated glass case. The immense display of 
solid silver includes household silver of 
every sort, inlaid with copper and niello, and 
also applied work in silver tinted with gold 
In the last-named style is a pretty little 
iéte-a-téte set; and in the same show-window, 
on a glass plateau, is an elegant swan cen- 
ter-piece for holding fruit or flowes 
Valued at $10,000 is a dessert service, gold 
tinted and in Assyrian style. But artists 
and connoisseurs are especially attracted by 
a little tea set in repowse silver, or silver that 
is hammered from the inside into various 
styles. The notable features of this de- 
sign are the clear shaped relief of the flow- 
ers and their botanical accuracy. Almost 
as attractive is a center-piece with two large 
pitchers, upon which is represented a danc- 
ing Bacchus in repovsé work. A commun- 
ion set, with metallic enameled lettering, is 
also to be seen, on the plate of which is 
written: ‘‘Let us do good unto all men 
while we have time.” A dinner set in 
Indian chasing, with elephant’s heads and 
handles, attracts considerable attention. 
Noticeable among the hundred and one 
racing-cup designs is an Indian in a canoe, 
which is entirely worked in silver and 
placed upon an ebony base, on which are 
the Indian shield and arms. Silver tank- 
ards, punch and ice-bowls, jewel caskets, 
a sleigh-shaped case for a_ bottle of 
wine, knives, forks, spoons, dessert serv- 
ices, and many other useful and beautiful 
articles are onexhibition. The plated ware 
is represented by a complete dinner service, 
which entirely fills another large show- 
window. The original swords, in silver- 
gilt work and with precious stones in the 
hilts, made by Tiffany & Co., during the 
Rebellion, for Grant, Sherman, Farragut, 
Burnside, and others, attract their share of 
attention; but there are so many other 
beautiful designs to see that it is impossible 
to do them all justice. You must, how- 
ever, surely look at a table with a Mexican 
onyx top, mounted in gilt and with a 
platina stand; at stationery of all styles, 
upon which is painted designs and mono- 
grams in delicate water-colors; at a variety 
of fine leather work; at the case goods and 
wedding presents, from the plainest to the 
most elaborate; and, finally, at a bewitch- 
ing little pair of light-blue silk slippers, 
lined with pink. On the face of the slip- 
pers are the delicate leaves of China asters, 
in water-colors, while in the center of the 
flowers are a few choice Oriental pearls. 
People go hundreds of miles to see-the 
crown jewels in the old Castle at Edin- 
burgh; but they can see as equally interest- 
ing a sight by visiting the magnificent dis- 
play of Tiffany & Co. at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 

Near the piano-forte displays, in the Main 
Building, is the neat exhibit of the 


CLEVELAND NON-EXPLOSIVE LAMP CO., 


which attracts city and country folks alike. 
So many accidents occur #fwadays from 
the use of cheap and poor lamp-oils that a 
non-explosive lamp is a curiosity, as well as 
a necessity. Lamps representing sixteen 
different varieties are on exhibition, includ- 
ing the student or library lamp and the 
parlor, bracket, and hanging lamp. LEspe- 
cially attractive is a table lamp, silver plated 





and finished in a most elegant manner. 
Two fancy nickel-plated stands are also to 
be seen, made expressly for holding lamps 
The parlor hanging lamps are made with 
two or three burners, and to one is attached 
a drop light, which may be lowered or 
raised at pleasure. The bracket lamps on 
exhibition are adjustable to any wall and 
are such that they can be easily carried into 
the country by those leaving the city for 
the summer months. All the lamps in the 
exhibit have Argand burners. Besides the 
safety-filling cans, wicks, chimneys, and 
glass lamps which are on display is a curi- 
ous piece of nickel salts, used for the nickel- 
plating of the lamps. The branch house of 
the Cleveland Lamp Co. is 42 Barclay Street, 
New York, and the officers have succeeded 
well in making an attractive display at the 
Centennial. 
ae 


THE N. Y. AND N. ER. R. 


THE travel between Philadelphia and the 
East has been lately facilitated by the 
superior accommodations and conveniences 
of the New York and New England Rail- 
road, which runs from Boston directly to 
Hartford, and thence by the New Haven 
road and the Pennsylvania Central to Phil- 
adelphia without change of cars. The 
steamer ‘‘ Maryland” takes the passengers 
and cars from Harlem to Jersey City, so 
that the tedious drive through New York is 
avoided. Trains leave Boston at 9 A. M. 
and 7 Pp. m., and run through to Phil- 
adelphia in twelve hours. Returning, 
leave Philadelphia at 8:30 A. mM. and 7 
p. M. A train for Brooklyn, N. Y., 
leaves Boston at 9 A. M., arriving there 
atSp.M. Returning, leaves Fulton Ferry, 
Brooklyn at 12 M. This route will prove a 
decided convenience for Brooklynites, 
Those who wish to leave New York in the 
evening may take either of the elegant 
steamers ‘‘ City of New York” or ‘‘ City of 
Boston,” from pier 45 North River, and, 
proceeding via the Norwich Line and N. E. 
R. R., be in Boston the next morning. The 
officers of the New England Road are ener- 
getic men and under their management 
the business of the road is constantly in- 
creasing. 





WILSON & GREIG. 


As the spring season draws to a close our 
merchants are offering goods at extremely 
low prices. The well-known house of Wil- 
son & Greig, of 771 Broadway, are selling 
goods during the remainder of the present 
month at extraordinarily low prices. Im- 
ported costumes, for example, are being 
offered at half their actual cost, while 
almost equally low are jackets, skirts, linen, 
grenadine, and cashmere in unrivaled pat- 
terns. A large assortment of cloaks are in 
stock, which are well worth inspecting. 
The best attention is shown strangers, 
friends, and all customers by Wilson & 
Greig. 








FIREWORKS. 





Now is the time to order fireworks for the 
Fourth of July. Don’t wait a single day, 
for the demand is unprecedented. It looks 
now as though the entire people of the na- 
tion, in city, town, village, and hamlet, 
would fire! fire!! fire!!! and bang! bang!! 
bang!!! in honor of our centennial anni- 
versary. Get your crackers and torpedoes 
ready, fill your powder-flasks, scour up 
your old muskets, swab out your cannon, 
buy your flags, and tell all the boys, young 
and old, to get ready for this memorable 
celebration. Remember no other like it 
will happen again ina hundred years. So 
be prepared for the single event of your 
life. Those of our readers—and we mean 
all—who want a supply of fireworks or 
flags of any description, should address a 
note to the ‘‘ Unexcelied Fireworks Com- 
pany, 112 Chambers Street, New York,” 
for a price-list of everything needed. We 
know the concern personally and believe it 
to be perfectly reliable. Orders with 
money enclosed, or for price-lists, or for 
information of any kind in regard to the 
matters here spoken of will have immediate 
and the very best attention. 


FIREWORKS. 


THOosE of our readers who have not pur- 
chased their Fireworks for the coming cel- 
ebration should do so at once. The old 
house of Stephen §. Mapes, 37 Maiden 
Lane, can supply anything in this line. 
Read their advertisement and order at once, 








MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS,” 


In our issue of.October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $8—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new’: subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depeud upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to THe INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 


what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


THE INDEPENDENT Js sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If asubscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montn. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 


you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
‘postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 


OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our subscribers in the West will see by 
referring to page 23 that our Western Office 
has been changed from 159 Dearborn street 
to 70 State street, Chicago, and that Mr. 
John P. Fisk, who has been connected with 
that office for some time past, is now the 


manager. 
——_—_———___ 














PAINT YOUR BUILDINGS. 


PartTres who design to paint their build- 
ings this season cannot do better than use 
the ‘‘ National Mixed Paint.” It is a thor- 
oughly good and reliable article, and, being 
prepared, ready for use, in white, as well as 
in every possible tint or color, it is conven- 
ient and every one can be his own painter, 
Ask your dealer for a sample-card of 
‘‘National Mixed” colors, or send to the 
company for it, 68 Barclay St.,N. Y. 





Patent METALLIC Buriat Cases AND 
CaskETs, although not frequently brought 
to public notice, are, nevertheless, highly 
esteemed, when necessity requires their 
use, for their protective and preservative 
qualities. They are made to a greater ex- 
tent and in superior excellence by Crane, 
Breed & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PEOPLE’S LINE. 
THE “ST. JOHN,” “‘ DREW,” AND “DEAN 
RICHMOND.” 

THE most magnificent river boats in the 
world leave Pier 41, North River, daily 
(Sundays excepted), at 6P.mM. Returning, 
leave Albany at 8 P. M., or on arrival of 
connecting trains from the north, east, and 
west. 








“‘ Wuy, Mrs. B., how do you manage to 
have such nice 7 Bread and Biscuit? 
‘« Because I use Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal 
Saleratus. I never saw any half as good. 
I like it much better to use with cream tar- 
tar than Ido soda. I shall never use any 
other. If you will try one paper, Mrs. W., 
you will say the same. It has almost cured 
my dyspepsia.” Most all the Grocers keep it. 





WHEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

ge express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
| te first-class. ices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvement 
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ENCOURAGING SYMPTOMS. 


THE vg glow diffused throughout 
the system by Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
the elasticity of mind and body which they 
impart, and the disappearance which they 
cause of those vague, uneasy feelings, so 
diflicult to describe, are most encouraging 
symptoms to the desponding invalid. The 
sensation of returning health is a most de- 
lightful one, and to enjoy it, those afflicted 
with dyspepsia, liver complaint, constipa- 
tion, intermittent or remittent fevers, lack 
of vitality, sleeplessness, rheumatic, nerv- 
ous, and urinary troubles, should avail 
themselves without delay of this invaluable 
tonic and corrective. Besides being speci- 
fically adapted to the eradication of these 
maladies, it is wondrously effective in all 
diseases involving a diminution of vital 
power, on account of its properties as a 
general invigorant. 





WHICH SHALL I TAKE? 


This is often a serious question with the 
invalid. He finds the market flooded with 
proprietary medicines, scores of which are 
recommended as certain cures for his pecul- 
iar ailment. He reads the papers, circulars, 
and almanacs, and finds each sustained by 
plausible arguments, setting forth its vir- 
tues and specific action. The recommend- 
ations are as strong for one as for another. 
The cures claimed to have been wrought 
by one are as wonderful as those claimed 
to have been wrought by another. In his 
perplexity and doubt, the sufferer is some- 
times led to reject all. But it should be 
borne in mind that this condition of things 
is one that cannot be remedied. In a land 
where all are free, the good—the truly val- 
uable—must come into competition with 
the vile and worthless, and must be brought 
to public notice by the same instrumental- 
ity, which is advertising. In such a case, 
perhaps the only absolute proof that a rem- 
edy is what it claims to be is to try it. The 
“test of a pudding isthe eating of it.” 
‘* Prove all things, hold fast that which is 
good,” is the apostolic injunction. There 
may, however, be stronger presumptive 
evidence in favor of one remedy than 
there is in favor of another, and this 
should be allowed its due weight. <A 
due regard to this may save a vast 
amount of experimenting and a_ useless 
outlay of money. As presumptive evi- 
dence in favor of Dr. Pierce’s Family 
Medicines, the proprietor desires to say 
that they are prepared by a new and scien- 
tific process, by which the virtues of the 
crude plants and roots are extracted with- 
out the use of a particle of alcohol. Nota 
particle of this destroyer of our race en- 
ters into the composition of either his 
Golden Medical Discovery or Favorite Pre- 
scription. This consideration alone ought 
certainly to rank them high above the vile 
compounds saturated with alcohol, Jamaica 
rum, sour beer, or vinegar, which are every- 
where offered for sale. Again, they are of 
uniform strength and their virtues can 
never be impaired by age. They are also 
made from fresh herbs and roots, gathered 
in their appropriate season, when they are 
flush with medicinal properties. In sup- 
port of these claims the following testimony 
is offered: 

R. V. Pierce, M. D.: NEWARK, N. J. 

Dear Sir.—I have sold a great deal of 
your excellent remedies; and I prefer to 
sell them before others, because they give 
good satisfaction to those who use them. 
I hear such remarks as ‘‘Sage’s Remedy 
completely cured me; it is a splendid 
thing”; or, ‘‘ Pierce’s Discovery is just what 
I wanted. I feel better than I ever did.” 
One of our celebrated singers uses it for 
strengthening her voice, and says ‘‘there is 
nothing equals it.” And sol might give 
scores of remarks said about your prepara- 
tions. A colored woman was using your 
Discovery, and, after taking three bottles, 
was completely cured. She—being in the 
store—said to me: ‘“‘I don’t want no doc- 
tors ’round me so long as I can get the Dis- 
covery. It beats all your doctors.” And 
so I might go on. 

lam, most respectfully, yours, 
ATHA B. Crooks. 








ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 


Tue floral attraction now presented by 
the Parisian Flower Company, No. 28 East 
Fourteenth Street, a few doors west of Uni- 
versity Place, is very attractive. There is 
every kind of a flower displayed, and all as 
natural as iife. Besides the flowers, there 
is a well-nigh inexhaustible supply of os- 
trich and fancy feathers, and vases and 
baskets filled with beautiful tropical leaf- 
plants, suitable for churches, parlors, din- 
ing-rooms, or halls, jardinieres; and every- 
thing, in fact, which belongs to this peculiar 
and intere-ting branch of trade is sold at 
this store, and the prices demanded seem to 
be reasonable.— From ‘‘ The Evening Post” 
of May 29th, 1876. 








To resort to life insurance as a provision 
for your kindred is to do the best in your 
power. Provident men should communicate 
at once with the Unirep Srates Lire In- 
SURANCE Co., of New York—always firm 
asarock. Good agents wanted. 


‘ Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets. _ 
Highly endorsed by the dental profession. 











SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 





WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 
ere er eee 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
priceof the Wringer being $8. 











SUMMER, GLoRIous SumMER is at hand, and 
Miller & Co., 3 Union Square, remind the 
ladies of this pleasant fact, and announce at 
the same time that Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, in 
all the various styles, excellent in quality and at 
moderate prices, cap be had of this old-estab- 
lished and reliable firm. MILLER & Co.,3 Union 
Square. 





DIED. 
HATcH.—At Glencoe, Buncombe Co., N. C., on the 


10th inst., A. M. Hatch, formerly of this city, in the 
85th year of his age. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 87 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 

rfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
area} pointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


ean be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
apot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair Pa issuing from the 
skin, the hair Being exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. They are so Perrect iher 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 

celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 


























When the Breath is vitiated from sour stomach 

ilk of Magnesia sweetens it by overcoming the 
acidity which causes its contamination. Dyspepsia 
and all its harrassing symptoms are speedily re- 
pn by this admirable corrective. All druggists 
sell it. 


‘6A DECIDED ADVANCE.’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 


NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progess” of 
the American Institute, Noy., 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Medal” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 

No other Sewing Machine in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. 

HOME OFFICE 65S Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND ST.), NEW YORK. 


LIFE’S VALUE!!! 


$10,000 Assurance 


FOR 
$60 Premium 


TO Al BEST-GRADE RISKS. 








What man can hesitate to get his life 
insured and his family protected upon such 
terms? 


Call or send for Documents to 


AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
419, 421 BROADWAY, 


Cor. Canal Street, 


New York. 





Immediately 
Relieved 





BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 


This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache, 
produces sleep, and absolutely certain to allay all 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous excite- 
ment caused by strong drink and destroys the Sppe- 
tite forthe same. Prepared by W. H. ADDERLKY, 
Apothecary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price 50 cents per 


bottle. 
1776. CENTENNIAL 1876. 


FIREWORKS, 


PLAIN AND COLORED. 
300 VARIETIES, 
all of the best quality. for Public and Private Displays. 


Goods packed and kept in store ready for shipment. 
Come, order early, ‘ 


37 MAIDEN LANE, 37 


NEW YORK, 
STEPHEN S. MAPES. 
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STYLISH, SEASONABLE, AND WELL-MADE 








GARMENTS 








FOR MEN, YOUTH, AND BOYS, 


At Lower 


Prices than ever 


before Offered, 


GOODS MADE TO MEASURE. 


IMMENSE STOCK. 


GREAT BARGAINS. 


WADE & CUMMING, 


261 and 263 EIGHTH AVENUE, COR. 23d ST. 





(OF BROOME STREET). 


WAREROOMS : 


5TH AVENUE, CORNER 14TH STREET. 


FACTORY: BROADWAY, CORNER 47TH STREET. 


Carriages and Road Wagons, 


UNSURPASSED IN QUALITY AND STYLE, 
Exclusively of their Own Suild. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





A. S. FLANDRAU. 
FINE CARRIAGES 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


including the Fashionable Styles for Town use and the plainer and lighter 
Vehicles for Country Roads. 


ROGCKAWAYS A SPECIALTY. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


372 AND 374 BROOME STREET, 
Old Stand of Brewster & Co. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 


SB 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Dustrated Price-list and Pamphlet of 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Tiffany & Co. invite atten- 
tion to the Silver-plated Ware 
of their make, which they 
claim is superior in style, 
quality, and finish to any 
other. Itis made of the finest 
nickel silver, and silver sold- 
ered at every joint. The 
forms are designed with ref- 
erence to beauty and real 
service, to meet the wants of 
the best trade. 


For the convenience of per- 
sons out of New York, photo- 
graphs of articles or careful 
selections from stock will be 
sent on approval. 


Union Square, New York. 





CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD-RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal and Throat Af- 
fections, 


The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
A packing A reacts on the genarator B 

evolving remedial vapors, which, in- 
haled by nozzles CC, or Mouth-Piece D 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 


from the membranes of Head and 





R. W. R. CRUMB, Agt. 
Patented 1873.) All letters soliciting advice on 
HRONIC DISEASES should enclose $1 for reply. 
Address DR. W. R. CR *» a 
Lock-Box 37. 








FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, ETC. 


JAS. V. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal Street, New York. 


MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, 
CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING BED A 
SPECIALTY. 
Bedding of all descriptions, also Iron and Walnut 
Bed ds in large variety. 








FIREWORKS, 
FIRE GRAGKERS, FLAGS, 


XHIBITIONS. 


BEST, CHEAPEST. 


PORDY'S OLDEST HOUSE, 


34 MAIDEN LANE. 





MATTRESSES MADE OVER and TICKS WASHED 


FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & 60 


Manufacturers and Dealers in PARLOR FURN 
TURE, Sofas. Lounges. Tables, Easy and Reclining 


Chairs, and Twenty Different Paiterns of Parlor 
Chairs. 





Studentsa’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Far- 
niture, and Church Furniture. 
SALESROOMS. 27 Sudbury. 69 &71 Portland st., Boston. 





COLLIGNON FOLDING CHAIBS, 181 Ca nal st 
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Arnold, Gonstable & Co, 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street, 


in order to reduce stock prior to July Ist, are offering 


UNPRECEDENTED 
BARCAINS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT, viz.: 
PLAIN, FANCY, AND BLACK 
SILKS, LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, 

AND HANDKERCHIEFS, 
PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS, 
SUMMER SHAWLS, 
HOSIERY, 
NECKWEAR AND 
UNDERGARMENTS, 
FURNISHING GOODS 


of Every Description for 


LADIES, MISSES & CHILDREN 
BLACK AND COLORED 
GRENADINES AND GAZES, 
PARIS NOVELTIES IN 


COSTUMES, 
CARRIAGE AND RECEPTION 
DRESSES, 

LAMA LACE JACKETS AND 
SHAWLS, 


TRAVELING SUITS, ETC. 
MOURNING GC e Goons. 


ATTRACTIVE ‘E NOVELTIES 
IN SPRING AND SUMMER 
DRESS GOODS. 


SWISS, GUIPURE, AND NOTTINGHAM 


LACE CURTAINS, 
. VESTIBULE LACES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
CRETONNES, SATINES, 
WHITE AND COLORED SHADE 











HOLLANDS, 
Ae # SHADES, 
MATTRESSES, 


BOLSTERS AND PILLOWS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


CARPETS, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
OIL-CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
CANTON MATTINGS, 
RUGS, MATS, MATS, ETC., ETC. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street, 


NEW YORK. 











Financial, 
THE SAVINGS BANK SUPERIN- 
‘ TENDENT. 


WE find in the last report of Mr. Ellis, 
the superintendent of the Banking Depart- 
ment of this state, the following language 
in regard of the Third Avenue Savings 
Bank of this city: 

‘The report of this institution to the 
Banking Department, January ist, 1870, 
shows its resources to be $5,718,949.24; 
its liabilities (amount due depositors), 
$5,363,214.39: and its surplus, $355,734.85, 
an amount over seven per cent. on its lia- 
bijities. This exhibit is one of strength 
and prosperity and compares favorably 
with those of our most successful savings 
banks.” 

In 1871 we had occasion to examine ‘‘ this 
exhibit”; and we then showed it to be a 
fraud attempted to be perpetrated upon the 
public, adding our belief that the Third 
Avenue Savings Bank would at no distant 
day come to grief. We also expressed our 
surprise that Mr. Howell, who was then 
the bank superintendent, had not thor- 
oughly overhauled the affairs of this bank. 
Had he done so in season, he would have 
saved the depositors from the loss of a great 
many thousand dollars. We are not less 
surprised that Mr. Ellis should now say 
Yhat the exhibit was ‘‘ one of strength and 
prosperity,” and that it ‘‘compares favor- 
ably with those of our most successful sav- 
ings banks.” The fact was exactly the 
reverse, as he might have seen by simply 
studying the exhibit, and as Mr. Howell 
ought to have seen and would have seen if 


he had performed his duty. 
to prove this statement. 

It is quite true that the bank on the ist 
of January, 187), showed a surplus of $355,- 
734.85, if we take its assets to be $5,718,- 
949.24 and its liabilities to be $5,363,214.39. 
The difference between these two sums is 
the alleged surplus. Suppose, now, that 
we modify this ‘‘ exhibit’ by adding $145,- 
224,18 to the bank’s liabilities, as interest 
credited to depositors on the 1st of January, 
1870, as should be done in order to give its 
total liabilities at that date, but as was not 
done by the bank in computing the amount 
of its surplus. The consequence would be 
that the liabilities would amount to $5,508, - 
438.57, instead of $5,363,214.39. . Deduct- 
ing the true amount of liabilities from the 
bank’s resources, we have an apparent sur- 
plus of $210,510.67, instead of $355,734.85, 
as stated by the bank. This makes a very 
material difference in the ‘‘ exhibit” on the 
question of surplus. 

We reach this result by taking the stock 
investments of the bank at par value, which, 
according to the report of January 1st, 
1870, amounted to $2,894,100. It was on 
the basis of their par value that these in- 
vestments were included among the assets 
of the bank. Suppose, now, we put these 
investments into the category of assets on 
the basis of their estimated murket roe 
which at the time amounted to $2,78: 

790, or less by $111,310 than their par 
value. Deduct this difference from the 
surplus as reached on the basis of the par 
value of the stocks, and then the surplus 
dwindles down to $99,200.67, instead of 
being $355,734.85, as stated by the bank, or 
less than two per cent. on its liabilities, in- 
stead of being ‘‘ over seven per cent.,” as 
stated by Mr. Ellis in his last report. 

Suppose, once more, that we put these 
stock investments ,into the category of as- 
sets on the basis of their cost value—namely, 
the amount actually paid for them—which 
was reported to be $2,642,120, or less by 
$251,980 than their par value, on the basis 
of which we have given the bank $210,- 
510.67 as surplus. What becomes of this 
surplus when we estimate the stock invest- 
ments at cost value? Not only is it entire- 
ly swept away; but there exists a deficit of 
$41,469.33 in the assets of the bank to meet 
its liabilities. 

To sum up the whole case in a word, when 
the bank claimed $355,734.85 as a surplus, on 
the basis of the par value of its stock invest- 
ments, it had a surplus of only $210,510.67; 
which, if we take these investments at their 
estimated market value, sinks to a surplus 
of $99,200.67; and which, again, if we take 
the investments at their cost value, not 
only goes out of sight altogether, but leaves 
an actual deficit of $41,469.33. And this is 
the ‘‘ exhibit ” which, as Mr. Ellis, in 1876, 
informs the public was, on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1870, ‘‘ one of strength and prosperity,” 
and compared ‘‘ favorably with those of our 
most successful savings banks.” Any ac- 
countant, witheven half an eye, if he will 


We proceed 


study the figures for half an hour, will see - 


that the statement of the superintendent is 
utterly wide of the mark. This, surely, is 
no example of ‘‘our most successful sav- 
ings banks.” If it were, then the sooner 
the depositors take the alarm the better. 
They had better stuff their funds into their 
old stockings than to put them into a sav- 
ings bank. 

We suggest to the superintendent the ex- 
pediency of: knowing whereof he affirms 
when he undertakes to give information to 
the public. The general idea has been that 
the statements of the bank superintendent 
can be trusted, and that his supervision 
over savings banks is, at least, some guar- 
anty to depositors that their funds will be 
safely kept, It will be a sad thingif the 
public get the impression that this super- 
vision is so loose and inaccurate as to be 
practically a slipshod concern, and sadder 
still if such should be the fact. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THE resignation of Secretary Bristow has 
not excited any special attention in Wall 
Street, for the simple reason that money is 
in such abundant supply to borrowers and 
so likely to continue in abundance on easy 
terms for some months to come that; no 
one cares who may be at the head of the 
financial department of the. Government. 











But a change in the management of the 








Treasury Department so near the close of 
the fiscal year and at a time when measures 
must be commenced toward carrying out 
the provisions of the act for specie resump- 
tion, in 1879, is, in reality, a very serious 
matter; and unless the successor of Mr. 
Bristow shall prove to be a man equal to the 
emergencies of the occasion the result of the 
change may be of a very serious character. 
Whoever may be the new Secretary, he can- 
not count upon holding his office longer than 
until the 4th of March next; and in the mean- 
while he need have but little to do beyond 
the administration of the regular duties of 
the department, unless he should feel him- 
self called upon to startle the country by 
some bold financial policy for which it has 
had no preparation. The chances are that 
a prudent, conservative course will be fol- 
lowed, and the next administration be per- 
mitted to shape the financial policy of the 
Government for the next four years. For 
the present, the situation is easy and quiet, 
and, while travel is tending toward Phil- 
adelphia, currency is flowing to this center; 
and from now until the payment of the 
July dividends money will continue to 
accumulate in Wall Street. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday ex- 
hibited a gain in the surplus reserve of 
$1,446,425, making the present surplus 
above the required 25 per cent. $17,528,- 
000. There was a decrease in all the items 
excepting the legal tenders, which showed 
again of $1,800,200. The loans had fallen 
off $2,508,600, the specie $410,900, the de- 
posits $2,228,500, and the circulation $163,- 
700. 

The rates for call loans ranged from 24 
to 3 per cent. during the week on miscellan- 
eous securities; but on Government bonds 
there were loans made at 1} to 2 per cent. 
The rates of discount are not materially 
changed; but the tendency is to lower 
points on first-class business paper, of 
which there is but little offering on the 
Street. First-class paper with two names, 
having 60 days to run, can be readily placed 
at 24 to per cent. ; and for the same de- 
scription of paper, having four months to 
run, from 4to 5 per cent. For less desira- 
ble paper the rates range from 5 to9 per 
cent. 

Business is dull in nearly every direction; 
but the reduction of railway fares and rates 
of freight have given a stimulus to travel 
and to the shipments of grain from the 
West, so that there isamore active business 
in certain kinds of produce andthe West- 
ern roads report increased earnings gener- 
ally. 

The stock market has been dull and irreg- 
ular during the week, and, while some of 
the Western railroad stocks have advanced 
in price, the Eastern roads have been unfa- 
vorably influenced. The greatest depres- 
sion at the Stock Exchange was in New 
Jersey Central, which was forced down, 
under vigorous hammering by the “ bears,”’ 
from 82 to 763, from which point it recov- 
ered at the close of the week to 77. Con- 
sidering that this stock has been paying 24 
per cent. quarterly dividends, such a fallas 
this may well alarm the holders of the 
stock. The decline in New Jersey Central 
had a depressing effect upon Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western and Delaware 
and Hudson. 

New York Central and Hudson keeps up 
surprisingly well, considering the critical 
condition of Commodore Vanderbilt’s 
health and the great reduction in rates 
which the Vanderbilt roads have estab- 
lished. But the New York Central can 
better afford to cut down through rates 
than any other road, because its local busi- 
ness is so large and so free from competi- 
tion. 

The changes on the Stock Exchange for 
the week in the more active dealings were 
an advance in Rock Island of 1 per cent. ; 
in Lake Shore of {; in Northwestern of 14; 
in Northwestern Preferred of-@; in St. 
Paul of 1%; in St. Paul ferred 4; 
in Chicago, Alton, and St. Louis of 14; 
Harlem of 1 per cent.; in Missouri Pacific, 
3 per cent.; in Western Union 4; and in At. 
lantic and Pacific Telegraph of 34. There 
was a decline in New York Central of 4 per 
cent.; in Michigan Central of %; in Erie - 
$; in New Jersey Central of 5 per cent.; i 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western of 13: 
in Delaware and Hudson of 2 per cent. In 
the express stocks there was a decline of 
1 per cent. in each, with the exception of 
Adams, which was 1 per cent. higher than 
at the close of the 10th. 

Gold has been comparatively steady dur- 
ing the week, the price closing 3-16 lower 
than at the end of the previous week. The 
last quotation was 1124. 

There is a strong market for Government 
securities of all classes; but prices do not 
advance so much as they might be ex- 
pected4o do, when it is remembered that 
the Treasury will disburse $25,000,000 ‘in 
gold next month and that a large part of it 
will be seeking a reinvestment. P 

The national banks have surrendered cir- 
culation during the week and have with- 


drawn and sold bonds to the extent of 
$1,600,000, while bonds for new circulation 
have been deposited to the amount of 
$185,000. + 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
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FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 











We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
oh will receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell Gop and Gon Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DiviDENDs and Town, Country, 
aud State Coupons, ete., and buy and sell on 
CoMMISSION | all MARKETABLE Strocks and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS, 

Particular attention given to Coupon Leal Estate 
Mortgages. without cost to the lender. 

References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
dianapolis. 

Thames National Bank, Norwich, Con 

New York Correspondent: Emponters’ rand Traders 
National Bank 


~ WANTED.—A limited amount, in sums from $500 
to $5,000, to loan to respectable farmers in South- 
western lowa. on first mortgage of their farms. 
These loans are made on a basis of one-third the ap- 
praised valuation. This wide margin of security ana 
tne steadily-increasing demand for these tarms 
make the investment age ten eel safe, and it yields 
Ten per Cent. Net to the ete Cail o Y Tatl for 
articulars MATURIN BALL 4OU, 
ealer in Investment Securities, No. 6 Wall St., N.Y. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost adollar. No cu:tomer ever had anacre of 
land fall u»on his hands. No customer of ours ever 
waited aday for interest or principal when due. Send 
for particulars. References in every State in the 
Union, who will confirm the above facts 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


WE OFFER 


City and County Bonds, bearing interest at seven, 
eight, and ten a. cent. Principal and interest pay- 
able in New York 

The s¢ atest, most desirable and profitable securities 
in the market. 

Pz articulars given on application. 


A. W. BEASLEY & C0., 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds. 


12 WallSt.,.New York. 
$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


ALEXANDER FROTHINGHAM & CO., 
12 Wall Street, New York, Bankers and pronets, 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. The firm 
numbers among its patrons many who have become 
rich through Frothingham & Co.’s fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks purchased and castied long as desired 
on margin from three to five per cent. 

t2" Send for Circular, 


“The Bridge that has Carried you Safely wre 
A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
cy. known all over New England and the Middie 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
ponsaf Government Bonds, has enlarged its field and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. If acertain 
= oy per Cent. will Cary ou. address for Circular 

da References ACT RY. “ Kansas, Missouri. and 
































eel Illinois Loan pee # Jacksonville, Llinois 
WALL STREET CARICATURES. 
A NEW BOOK, 48 PAGES, containing 14 Engraved 
Illustrations, with 
Information for Stock Speculators. 
gs covers, price 10 cons fe be me mail. Paper 6 er 
Bankers and TUMBRL MS Wail St., N. Y. 
invested in Wal! Street often 
$10 tO $50 leads to fortune. A 172-page 
book, explaining eve thing, 
om co copy of of ve May Sirect _ SENT F E. 
Bick Co.. Bankers and 
mt, 72B OKDWwat NEW YO 
Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, corner Cedar Wereek, 
ash Ca Ital == = 92.998'88 
ash Safpius 7. *, 882:778 08 
Cross Aseest 
Jan. 1,1876 - - - -1,592 775 08 
President, .2i 


B. 8. WALCOTT, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 





OBABLES L. ROE Assista ¢ Secretart 
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Financial, 
THE NATIONAL BANKING LAW. 


THE Chicago Legal News gives the full 
text of a recent decision rendered by the 
City Court of Baltimore, Maryland, in ref- 
erence to the National Banking Law. The 
section of the law specially involved in 


this decision is the fifty-seventh, which 


reads as follows: 


“Be it further enacted, That suits, 
actions, and proceedings against any asso- 
ciation under this act may be had in any 
circuit, district, or territorial court of the 
United States held within the district in 
which such association may be established, 
or in any state, county, or municipal court 
in the county or city in which said associa- 
tion is located having jurisdiction in simi- 
lar cases.” 

The case before the Court was a suit 
brought against a national bank to recover 
double the amount of interest alleged to 
have been usuriously taken by the bank, as 
the penalty provided for by the act of Con- 
gress. Judge Brown, in delivering his 
opinion, said that he had come to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 1. ‘‘That the suit in 
this case is to enforce a penalty under an 
act of Congress.” 2. ‘‘ That it was the in- 
tention of the act to give this court juris- 
diction in suchacase.” 3, ‘‘That the act 
is unconstitutional in this respect.” The 
Judge stated as follows the ground on 
which he held the act to be unconstitu- 
tional in this particular: 

‘*The real reason why a state court can 
have no jurisdiction of acrime against the 
United States, and why a United States 
court can have no jurisdiction of a crime 
against a state, is that the crime is commit- 
ted only against the government whose law 
is violated, and because, in reference to 
crimes and offenses committed against the 
states respectively or the General Govern- 
ment, they are independent of each other. 
The same objection which applies to the 
punishment by state courts of crimes 
against the United States extends to the 
recovery of penalties imposed by the laws 
of the United States by suits in state courts. 
These penalties are punishments for of- 
fenses committed, not against the state, but 
against the United States. They are penal, 


although they are recovered in a civil 
action.’ 


The National Banking Law forbids asso- 
ciations organized under it to take more 
than a specified rate of interest, and pro- 
vides, as a penalty for violating this pro- 
vision, that the borrower may recover 
“‘double the amount of interest paid, in an 
action of debt.” The fifty-seventh section 
of the law authorizes suits for such recovy- 
ery to be brought in ‘‘any state, county, or 
1aunicipal court in the county or city in 
which said association is located having 
jurisdiction in similar cases.” This con- 
fers upon such a court the power to enforce 
a penalty for the violation of a law of the 
United States; and this, as Judge Brown 
decides, is what Congress has no power to 
do, and, hence, decides that so much of 
the section is not constitutional. He, there- 
fore, dismissed the suit, for the want of 
jurisdiction. 

This strikes us as an entirely sound view 
on the question of jurisdiction. It would 
lead to endless confusion in our duplicate 
system of government if -we were to assume 
that Congress can confer jurisdiction on 
courts which it has ne power to organize or 
for whose proceedings it can prescribe no 
Tules; or that the states can confer jurisdic- 
tion on the Federal courts organized under 
the authority of Congress. It is not the 
business of the General Government to 
make or execute the laws of the states, or to 
exercise the powers conferred by those 
laws. And it is equally not the business of 
the states to make or execute the laws of the 
United States. The two systems of govern- 
ment operate in distinct and independent 
spheres of action. 


Hyvieni¢ Undergarments! 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


Mrs. 





H. S. Hutchinson, 
15 EAST 14th STREET. 


The New Style of Undergarments, where health, 


Union Adams, 
Hosiery, 


Gloves, 
Underwear, 


and Fine Furnishings, 
847 BROADWAY, 


Near 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, CORNER OF 9TH ST. 


GREAT BARGAINS|. 
COSTUMES! COSTUMES! 


All our IMPORTED COSTUMRS at Jess than half 
their cost. A a -< bonny year’s COSTUMES at less 
than the cost of m 

KD AOIDIN ARY BARGAINS 
in POLONAISES and JACKETS and SKI fat in un- 
s K BATISTE. ECRU NET, 

PIQUE, GRENADINE, and CASHMERE, from £5 up- 
waid. The black embroidered Grenadines are of the 
best quality and exceedingly beautiful patterns. 

Those at $10. were Semekes to $38, those at $12 were 
formerly $40, those at $15 were agian | $45 to £5), 

thcse at $18 were formerly $50 to $55, those at #20 were 
formerly $25 to $40. These are the greatest bargairs 
we have ever bad. 


CLOAKS! CLOAKS ! 


reatly x Feduced price 
LADIES’ and ys ILDREN’S FU NISHING GOODS. 
WEDDING 0 ead = INFANTS’ WARD- 


RO 
MOURNING GOODS a nd BLACK SILKS. 
BLACK GRENADINES, Piain, Piaid, Striped, and 


Broc 
DRESS GOODS for Spring and Summer. 

All the latest novelties for Costumes and Over- 
dressesin Kabyle Cloths. Gossamer de Neige, Dia- 
amon Gauze, =. Braziliien Cloths. 

GALLOON RINGES, BUTTONS, etc 

DRESSMA ONea K ORM ENT under the most 
— management. Ladies own materials 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, corner of 9th Street. 


ALLER 
McSORLEY 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery. 


Unparalleled Reduction in Prices. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


in Black Crenadine, Black Cash- 
mere, Black Alpaca. 


BLACK COODS. 


300 pieces BLACK SATIN- — GRENA- 
DINE at 12c. 3 recently sold at 25 

wun pieces BLACK IRON-FRAME GRENADINE, 

at 25c.; recently sold at Sle. 

150 pieces og IRON-FRAME GRENADINE, 
WARRANTE O BE SILK AND WOOL, 37 Kc.; 
recently sold at ame 

100 — BLACK CASHMERE at 35c.; reeently 
sold at 624% 

165 pieces BLACK CASHMERE a 62 c.; recent- 
ly sold at $1. 


400 Seas LUPIN’S BLACK CASHMERE at 81, 


bd FE 
hue, aa e:s BLACK ALPACAS at Z5e., t 3 re- 
cently sold at 0c. and 62\c. war do 


DRESS COODsS. 


4.000 pieces: FINE FRENCH DRESS P gv at 
266 » 2 soon. sold at : a 
400 pieces SILK R DRESS. GoDsat t8ie., 
7 <c.;3 recently sold at 62ce. 
S00 pieces BEAUTIFUL PONGEE ‘DRESS GOODS 
at 50c., 62c.; recently sold at 75c., $1. 














SILK. 


500 pieces SLACK SILK at $1 1. 
recemy sold at $1.37, $1.75, $2.” $1.25, $1.50; 
© pieces? STRIPED SILK at 65c., 80c. ; recently 


sold ae ; PLA anie dibihus tik ekou 
eces PL a 
sold at $1.50, $1.75. $1, $1.25; recently 


Ladies’ Suits and Sacques. 


690 LADIES’ SUITS at $7.50, $10, $14; re- 
*300 LADIES” SACQUES at $4 50, $7.50, $12; 
recently sold at $8, $11, #18. " “ 


Parasols, conte iy 


1 

500 Dozen RADLES! 
HOSE, 18c, a 50e. 

600 Dozen vere INE QUALITY KID “GLOV Es, 
IN NEW SHADES, at 7Se.5 | recently sold at $1.25. 


WHITE G Coops. 


125 cases MUSLINS, LINENS, PIQUES, CALI- 
CORS. from the GREAT AUCTIONSALE OF LAST 


Wyo cases YARD-WIDE MUSLINS at Jc., 10c.; 
recently sold at llec., l5c. 

Scases FINE TABLE oe at 3l1c., 37Xc,, 
30c.; recently sold at 45c., 62e., Tic. 

10 cases WHITE PIQ un at L0c, L5e., W5c. ; 
were — at 20c. ‘fie 
50 ca BRRI ees PRINTS, at 5c. ; recent 





ly sold at — 
10 cases 7 AnD woe FRENCH LAWN, at 
12%c.; recently so! d at 250, 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 





comfort, and beauty are combined. 


21 











EDWARD A. 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


to order with buttons to m 
JUST RECEIVED. 
each, and finer pote at equal OUNTRY price 
ORDER S FROM 'tHE 


393 BROADWAY, between {9th and 20th Streets. 


BONNETS and ROUND HATS Handsomely Trimmed 
with the richest kind of materials at VERY LOW PRICES 


REAL FRENCH CHIPS at $3 and upward, and the same 
and $15. ENGLISH STRAWS, SHADE and SAILOR HATS. 

DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
We are AT VE ry STOCK R TC thing new 


FRINGES , BUTTONS, BRAIDS, 


oods alread 
at equally 


trimmed or made to order at $12 
w Prices. 


AND ORNAMENTS. 


We copy any pattern of French Fringes and show quite a variety of handsome designs, which we make 
atch. 
—An ‘invoice of ea FANS, guite new in design. Fine painted FANS from $1.75 








PE ESTER 


Corsets, and Neckties. 


My own importation. 


will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 


GLOVES SENT BY 


STEWART. 
No. 162 Bowery, 


a very extensive lot of New Spring Straw Goods, French Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons, Laces, 
Also Parasols and Umbrellas, all sizes and styles, from 23 cents to $9. 


KID CLOVES. 


Very good Two-button Gloves, 75 cents. Excellent qualities in White, 
Black, Opera, and all the new shades, 90c. and $1. 


Has no equal. Only try one pair, and you 


PAIRS BEST 75-CENT GLOVES. $2.10. or $8.40 per dozen. 
PAIRS BEST 90-CENT GLOV ES, $2.50, or $10 
3 PALRS BEST $1 GLOVES, $2.37, or $11.50 per dozen. 


per dozen. 


MAIL, POSTPAID. 


PETER STEWART, 162 Bowery, 


BETWEEN BROOME AND. | SPRING sTs., 





12 FULTON 


t# SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 
“Crumb-Cloths. Oil-Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 
1 STREET NEW YORK. 
arpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of f charge. 


J. A. BENDA 





H. ONeill & Co. 


321 TO 329 SIXTH AVENUE, 


ARE OFFERING THEIR STOCK OF 


STRAW GOODS 


AT A REDUCTION OF FROM 


25 T0 50 PER CENT. 


AMERICAN CHIP HATS, 25 cents. 
IMPORTED CHIP, 5 cents—black, white, and 
brown—French and English. 


MUST BE SOLD. 
ENGLISH WALKING HATS. 
SHADE HATS. 
Call and examine our immense stock of Straw Goods, 


as it is the largest and most complete in new designs 
and shapes, and most all of our own manufacture. 





FRENCH FLOWERS. 


2,000 Montures, from 75e. to $2.50. 





LACE GOODS. 


CASHMERE LACE, 
GUIPURE LACE, DLACE 


Paci ae steention given to MADE-UP UNG 3 GOODS. 
’S LACE CAPS a specialty. 
LACE RUF FLINGS in endless variety. 





LACE TIES. 
FANCY TIES. 
New patterns in NETTED TIES. 
2,000 dozen of WINDSOR TIES, from lic. to 26c. 
1,000 dozen JOCKEY SILK HANDKERCHIEPS, 31 
cents; splendid quality. 


KID GLOVES 
in all the newest shades. 


BARCAINS IN 
SILK UMBRELLAS. 


Splendid stock —= peeetonn with special care for 
first-class retail tra 





OFFERED ON MONDAY, JUNE 197TH, 
200 CANOPY-TOP PARASOLS, 


at $2 50; worth $4. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


821 to 329 Sixth Ave., cor. 20th St. 





KID CLOVES. 


BEST QUALITY TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 
any color or size, $1.00 per pair; three pair, $2.75, 
sent postpaid. Also a large and well-selected stock of 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
AND MILLINERY GOODS, HAMBURG EDG- 
INGS AND INSERTIONS, ETC., ETC. 


Send Stamp for Illustrated Spring Price-List. 
Samples sent free on application. 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N.Y. City, 
Between 27th and 28th Streets. 





NO. 245 GRAND STREET, near BOWERY. 


A Liberal Reduction to Wholeasle Buyers. 


HO Neill&Go., 


having added another building on the corner of 
Twentieth Coes to their Establishment, are now 
prepared to offer 


BARGAINS 
Their Two New 1H Departments. 


UNDERWEAR, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTIO 
FRENCH”. AND DOMESTIC MA NCPACTURE 
which has been bought for cash in large i 
and will be offered exceedingly low in price. 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 
READY-MADE AN AND TO ORDER. 


ladies’ and Children’s Hosiery, 


Balbriggan Hose, 25c., 45c., 49e., and 55c., up. 
Embroidered Balbrigzan Hose 38c. to 89e. 
Ladies’ Hose, full, regular, 25c.; worth 38c. 
Gents’ Summer Merino Vests and Drawers, 49c. and up. 
Gents’ Jean Drawers, 65c. and up. 


DRESS big ee FRINGES 
LIONS, AND BRAIDS. 


Full and com Ze line of FANCY GOODS, in all the 
various branches. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


321 to 329 6th Avenue, cor. 20th st. 


DOYLE 
ADOLPHI, 


267 and 269 Grand Street, 


CORNER FORSYTH ST., NEW YORK. 
GRAND DISPLAY OF 

Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Linen and Batiste 
Suits, Overskirts, and Basques. 

Mexican Grenadine and Overgarments for summer 
wear, 

All-linen Suits from $4 upward. 

Rich Embroidered Suits from $5 upward. 


CREAT BARCAINS IN SILKS. 


350 pieces heavy gros-grain Silks, from auction, in 
all the new and fashionable shades, at $1 per yard; 
worth $1.50. 

200 pieces striped Silks (hair lines), blue and black, 
brown and black, now very fashionable, at $la yard 
worth $1.25 








GRENADINES. 

500 pieces plain black Grenadines at 12\c, a yard 
worth 30c. 

Rich Mexican Grenadines, plain and striped, at 20c. 
25e., 30c., 40c., 50c., to $l a yard; worth double. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN DRESS 

coops. 

§ cases Silk and Wool Pongees at 37c.; worth 60e. 

4 cases striped Japanese at 12c¢.; worth 35e. 





Having made equa) reductions in all our departé 
ments, ladies will do well to examine our prices, 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


Nos. 267 and 269 Grand Street, 
COR. FORSYTH 8T., NEW YORK. 





P. 8.—5,000 pair Kid Gloves at 50c.; worth $1. 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


THE excitements attending upon the Cin- 
cinnati Convention have caused something 
of an interruption to business; for there are 
but few merchants who do not devote a cer- 
tain portion of their time and influence to 
political matters, and it is very well for the 
country that theydo. Th® opening address 
at the Cincinnati Convention was made by 
an eminent New York merchant, who has 
been twice governor of the state and a sen- 
ator for six years, and yet has always been 
successful in his business operations. The 
Convention, however, did not interfere in 
the least with the great auction sale of 
domestic woolens on the 14th inst., which 
secured a full attendance of buyers and 
was a successful attempt to get off some 
twenty thousand pieces of fine and medium 
woolens, though the prices made were from 
10 to 15 per cent. below the ruling quota- 
tions. 

There is something like a revolution now 
going on in the manufacturing of cotton 
goods—not only here, but in Europe; the 
results of which cannot be clearly foreseen. 
In Rhode Island the trustee of the A. & W. 
Sprague Manufacturing Company has given 
orders to close up all the mills belonging to 
that concern as soon as the stock now on 
hand can be disposed of. Mr. Chafee, the 
trustee, says: ‘‘It is hard to do so; but I 
trust after afew months the market may 
justify our starting up again.” The Atlan- 
tic cotton mills at Lawrence, Mass., have 
been compelled to shut up; and the reason 
assigned for it is that they are unable to 
compete in the production of brown sheet- 
ings and shirtings with the mills that have 
been established in the South, chiefly in 
Georgia. It is estimated that full 700,000 
spindles are now idle in the New England 
States and in New York which up to a re- 
cent date were actively employed in spin- 
ning cotton, and the production of print- 
cloths has been checked to the extent of 
over 100,000,000 yards. The cotton man- 
ufacturers of Russia are in a more embar- 
rassed condition than are ourown. There 
have been heavy failures in Moscow, and a 
letter from that city, published in the Man- 
chester Examiner, says: ‘‘ Very serious 
losses have been suffered at Niskni-Nov- 
gorod, owing to the low prices of Amer- 
ican cotton, which is a heavy drug in the 
market.” If misery loves company, it may 
be some consolation to the mill-owners of 
New England to know that the linen man- 
ufacturers of Ireland and Scotland are in 
as bad a condition as themselves. The 
firm of Maleclmson & Co., linen manufac- 
turers of Belfast, failed last week for some 
$6,000,000, and there were also heavy fail- 
ures in Glasgow. These failures and in- 
terruptions to the great manufacturing 
eftablishments of Europe and the United 
States must lead to very important changes; 
but the effect they will have on prices by a 
sudden reduction in the quantity of goods 
produced will very soon begin to be felt, 
and an advance in values cannot be far off. 

The business of the week in domestic 
cottons has been very quiet and prices are 
not essentially changed, although they are 
irregular and quotations cannot be regard- 
ed as other than nominal. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in moderate demand during the week and 
the jobbers report a fair trade by orders; 
but the transactions from first hands have 
been on a limited scale. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in improved demand, and the reduc- 
tion of prices in Utica Nonpariels will be 
likely to give a more active movement in 
those popular goods. 

Print-cloths continue without essential 
change; but the tone of the market is hard- 
ly so firm gs it was. 

Prints are in less active demand, but 
there is still a fair market for favorite 
styles of white-cround fancies. There is 
beginning to be a demand for low-priced 
dark prints, and a leading jobbing house 
has caused some movement by offering by 
the package some light fancies at 5} cents, 
less 5 percent. But the market for prints 
is quiet and not likely to improve much for 
a month to come. 

Ginghams and cheviots are in fair de- 
mand, but the "sales are only to meet the 





requirements of current trade. In other 
departments of domestic cottons there is 
so little doing that there is no necessity for 
making any special report of the market. 

Woolens have been in a rather unsettled 
condition since the great sale of the pro- 
ducts of the Saulsbury and Merchants’ 
Mills, last week; but there has been consid- 
erable business doing, with favorable indi- 
cations from the numerous out-of-town 
buyers who are still lingering here to pick 
up bargains. 

Overcoatings and plain-faced beavers are 
in fair demand and there have been satis- 
factory sales of fancy styles. 

Cloths and doeskins are in somewhat 
better demand, but the sales are not in 
large quantities. 

Fancy cassimeres of low to medium 
qualities and of heavy makes are selling in 
small lots at steady prices. 

Worsted coatings are in tolerably good 
demand and the agents report liberal sales 
of the popular makes. 

Kentucky jeans are in somewhat better 
demand and buyers are paying more atten 
tion to goods of this class. 

Foreign goods are without any marked 
change. The demand for seasonable 
fabrics adapted to the city and near-by 
trade is very good for the season, and job- 
bers are doing a very respectable business. 
The principal auction-rooms are well at 
tended and well supplied with seasonable 
goods; but the importations are now very 
light, as compared with previous years. In 
the British markets, according to late ad- 
vices, the state of trade in all descriptions 
of dry goods is even more depressed than it 
is here. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


[IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNLTED 8TATES., 
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SILKS 


AT Stenart &C 


ARE OFFERING THEIR LARGE AND CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT OF 


SILKS 


TO CLOSE the SEASON’S IMPORTATIONS, COM- 
PRISING the FINEST FABRICS of THE LOOMS 
from ALL THE CELEBRATED EUROPEAN MAN- 
UFACTURERS, in 


Black, Fancy, and Colors, 


in ALL the NEW and DESIRABLE SHADES, 
and which WILL BE OFFERED at GREATLY 


Reduced Prices, 


OFFERING INDUCEMENTS to PURCHASERS 
SELDOM PRESENTED. 


American Silks, 


BLACK and FANCY COLORS of THEIR 
OWN MANU FACTORE, which are NOW sO 
MUCH ATTRACTING the ATTENTION of the 
FIRST-CLASS TRADE, WILL BE OPENED in 
FRESH ASSORTMENTS. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th &1 Oth Sts. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


STRAW GOCDS 


FOR SEASHORE AND COUNTRY. 


THE 


NOVELTY HAT. 


SPECIALTY OF THE SEASON, 
DIT ABL. E for yaar EXCURSIONS, or CAR- 
RAGE T IRIVE. TRI — and UNTRIMMED, at 
40c., 45c., 50c., 55c., O0c., Toe., 85 «> $1, $1.25, up. 


BEST REAL FRENCH H CHIP HATS (Geaimabie 
een DUCHESS, PAMELIA, ROSE MICE 
CA ates at 35¢., 50c., 65e., 75c., and $1. Reduced 


and $2. 
cS' or 4 7 .— DS “AMERICAN CHIPS (all shapes), 
40c., 50c., 60¢., 


American or Swiss Chips. 
FIRST QUALITY, 2 25¢c. 


ALL sHAPES and COLORS. 5 
SECOND QUALITY AMERICAN CHIPS, 10c. each 
FULL LINE STRAW, IMITATION HAIR, LKG- 
—- PANAMA and Alabama Hair Hats at 25e. 
eac 


WILLOW SHADE HATS, | 8e., 10c., , 20e. 
Additional reduction in Sailor Hate, ~~ 40c., 50c., 
60c., 6c. each. 


Trimmed Hats. 


ALL REDUCED TO CLOSE OUT. 
LATEST Sees DESIGNS at $2.25, $3.25, $3.75, 
$4.25, $4.75, $5.25, $5.75 
sNFANTS’ TRIMMED HATS, 50c., T5c., $1, $1.25, 


BOYS’ AND MEN’S HATS. 


GENTS’ AND YOUTH’S SUMMER HATS, 

LATEST STYLES. ACADEMY. CADET, VINDEX, 
at 90c., $1. $1.25, $1.38, and $1.50 

BOYS’ STRAW HATS, 19c., 25¢., 30c., 35¢., 50c., 75¢. 

BOYS’ FEL AND CLOTH ‘HATS, 2e., 35¢., 50c., 75c., 


MEN'S STRAW E T5e., $1 

MEN’S LIGHT CASSLAL RI 11 HATS, $2, ae E6, $8, $3.50 
MEN’S LIGHT NAP TS, $3.50, $3.75, $4, $4.50. 
MEN'S s  RINMST LIGHT POR FELT reduced from 








CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 GRAND 8T.; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST. 


5th BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 


B. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y., 


ARE OFFERING GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS, 


IN ALL THE LEADING STYLES AND MOUNT. 
INGS, AT A REDUCTION OF 


50 PER CENT. 


LESS THAN MANUFACTRERS PRICES, 


SILK SUN UMBRELLAS, PEARL HANDLES, 22- 
inch, $2.85; 24-inch, $3.40. 

SILK SUN UMBRELLAS. FRENCH HORN HAN. 
pues. ie 18- am. $1.65; W-inch, $1.85; 22-inch, $2.40; 
24-inch 

SILK soNn* UMBRELLAS, HARD-WOOD S8TICKs, 
M-ineh, 75e.; 16-inch, #1; 18-inch, $1.25; 20-inch, 
$1.50; 23-inch, $1.90; 24-inch, $2.40. 

Clearing. Canopy-top Parasols at $1.75. 


BARGAINS IN FANS, 


Large lot Black Linen Fans, Carved Sticks and 
Painted, 13¢. 
Black and ‘Brown Linen Fans, full Polished Sticks, 
20c. and 2 
Silk Fans, 35e., “Se.. up. 
White Marabout Tipped Fans, 75c., 85¢., We., 2 
ALSO NE ASSORTMENT Or BL ACR SILK 
AND SATIN FANS, WITH EBONY AND POL- 
ISHED STICKS 
Fine White W edding Fans, etc. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3112 GRAND STREET; 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New we 


MERINO AND GAUZE 
UNDERWEAR 


ONE-HALF 











MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, 
Ladies’ Merino Vests, 
Misses’ and Children’s Merino Vests, 


Gents’ Merino Vests, 
at 25c., 35c., 40¢., 45¢., 50c., 65c., 75¢c., up to very finest 
grades. 

LADIES’ FANCY STRIPED HOSE, 12€., 15c., 18¢., 
8 seks" and {HILDREN’S STRIPED HOSE, 8e., 
We aNTS ¥ FANCY STRIPED HALF HOSE, lic. 18e., 

LADIES’ F aKa tiga ena> HOSE (Solid 


Colors), 75¢., 
DIES’ PLAIN HOSE, l0c., 25e. 
LADIES’ BA RIGGANS Silk “Giocked), Soe, 30¢., 


“SILK AND THREAD GLOVES. 
SILK GLOVES (Two and Three Buttons), 7ic. the 
as ISLE-THREAD GLOVES (Two Buttons), Slates 
and Drabs, og a 30c., and 35e. Three Button do., 
25 .ar 
ENGLISH L LISLE 2-THREAD GLOVES (Two But- 
tons), 50c. 55c. Oe. 
SILK LACE MITTS, 25¢. Regular price $1. 
LADIES’ SILK TIES, l0c., lic., 2Uc., 25¢. up. 
at 35c. Regular ay $1.25 
500 DOZEN SILK LACE TILES, Sold ‘elsewhere 
at 75¢ 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT BY 
MAIL ON APPLICATION, 


Edw’d Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND S8T,; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST. 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


JAMES McGREERY & 00,, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


We are now estas out the balance of our SPRING 
IMPORTATIONS in 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 
We offered on MONDAY, 70 fy bag 2 1816: 
SILK and WOOL DAMASSRE. $3: former price. $4. 
SILK Lona bye DAMASSE, Sl, $1.25, and $1.0; 
2, and 
ALL-W OOL Ae TDAMASSIC $1; former price, $1.75. 
ALL-WOOL 6-4 DAMASSE, $1. 50; former price. $2. 
ALL-WOOL 6-4 bt pak HY EL S HAIR, $1 and 
“ 50; former — $2 and $2 “s 
ALL-WOOL 6-4 BLALD CAMEL’S HAIR, 75 cents 
former price. $1.75 and $2. 
ALL-SILK ALGERINES. $1; former price $2.50. 
PLAIN COLORED GRENADINES, 50 cents 
former price, $1. 
Also a large varisty of THIN GOODS at 12e., de., 
20c., 25e., 35c.; reduced from 25c., 50c., and 75e. 


E. A. NEWELL, 


No. 727 Broadway. 


Having bought our entire stock on the basis of r?- 
duced values FOR CASH, we are offering first-clas3 


goods 
AT EXTREMELY 


LOW PRICES. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR 
LINES OF SEASONABLE 


UNDERWEAR, 
HALF HOSE, 


NECKWEAR, 
SUPERIOR WHITE DUCK VESTS, 
LINEN CARRIAGE ROBES, Etc. 


E. Ae NEWELL 

















No. 727 Broadway, Cor. Waverley Place- 
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CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


CEORCE €.L.HYATT, 


Nos. 271 and 273 CANAL, or to No. 31 
HOWARD 8T. 


now Offers at a, at reduced sake: new stock of 
carpets, as follow: 
AXMINSTERS sony BRUSSELS, 
VELVETs, APESTRY BRUSSELS, 
?.Ply and Ingrain shite: tl Cloths, 

Rugs, and Mattings. 


CARPETS. 


The finest and most complete assortments of Car- 
ets, Oilcloths, Mats, Matting, Shades, Cornices, 
Ph » Curtains, etc.,in the city, at prices exception- 
] 

Ve fs et Carpet from ?. 75; worth $2.50. 

English Body Brussels. , $1. 65; worth $2.25. 

American Body Brusssie, 750.3 worth $1.50. 

fnglish Tapestry Cy ey 0, $1.20, $1.25, $1.35. 

Three- Ply Darper, S $1.20 30, $1.35. 

Ingrain Carpets, 38c., 40c., 42c. io 6Oc., 75e. 

Oiicloths from .3e., She. il 40c., de. 

Also rich and medium 
FURNITURE. 
Magnificent b. w. Dressing Case Suits, $300; worth $500. 

Fine b. w. Dressing Case Suits, $75; worth ‘ss. 
Fine b. w. Bureau ‘Sui ts, $50; worth $ 

Fine Cottage Suits, carved top, $25; worth $40. 

Fine Parlor Suits, 7 pieces, $35; worth $60. 

Extra Fine Parlor Suits, $65 ; worth $100. 

Callin and examine. Special inducements offered 

to churches and institutions. 

D. KELLY’sS — 512 and 514 8th Ave., cor 36th St. 


CARPETS. 


CLEARING-UP o4n 8 AT GREAT REDUC- 


INORDBER TO CLOSE OUT PATTERNS yas 
we bO NOT INTEND TO DUPLICATE, WILL OF- 

ER AT LESS THAN COST a IMPORTATION OR 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICE 

LARGE LINES, cHoIce 3 DESIGNS. 

MOQU mares at fend | formerly $3. 
b: : LVETS at $1.75 and $2; formerly & $2.75 7 
BODY BRUSSELS at $1.50 and $1.73; formerly $2.25 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at $1 and $1.25; ‘ormerly 

$1.35 and $1.50. 
THREE-PLY. $1 and $1.%; formerly $1.50. 
a 40c., 50¢e., 75c.,and $1,IN GREAT VA- 








A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


OIL CLOTHS 


VARIING FROM one to eight presi ide, at 
LESS THAN COST OF MANUFACTU 
attic. PER YARD AND UPWARD. 


Just received, a cargo of 


MATTINGS, - 


WHITE, BED. CHECK, AND FANCY 


20c. PER YARD. 
Also a lot of SAL ANeeS MATTING, at 
30c.; WORTH 60c. 





AN IMPORTER’S STOCK OF 


LACE CURTAINS, 
from ONE DOLLAR 
a air to the finest importe 
HALF. PRICE. From auction also GORTA 
NETS Ce COTTAGE PERY SRETONNES, 
eux R S EURNITURE CHINTZES, etc. WIN- 
OW SHADES and COKNICES. 
MOS ) NET: 


Ss. 
WINDOW a a at 50c. each, to FIT ANY 
NDOW y (new patent). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


NOS — and 185 6TH AV.,.NEW YORK 
one Gos below 13th Street). 

PS. _MAIL ORDERS will receive prompt atten- 

tion. Sena for pte ey 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 





PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tur 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist..... seccceccceses..- Ol 30 $1 50 


Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 3 60 4 00 
Atlantic Morthly........0..202- 3 60 4 00 
Christian at Work.............0. 3 00 3 00 


Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 0¢ 
Frank Leslie’s INustrated Weekly 3 60 4 0 
Harper’s Magazine ............+. 3 60 40 
Harper’s Weekly .. cooccee SOU) = 4 OC 


eserves 


Harper’s Bazar...... sqancedésesce SOO . 206 
Home Jousial. occ 28. ide2 ss see 2 OO 3 06 
Ladies? Fiora: ( “ab: net (with steer 

engraving  ** The Rustic 

Wreath’’)....... Cinescedicces © Ie t& 
Ladies’ JOMsGah cs exetes~ xox + 6D 4 U0 
Lippincort’s Vagazine........... 3 60 4 U0 
Littell’e Living Ave.......... 7-20 8 Ou 
National Sunday-school teacher. 1 OU 1 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 Ut 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 2 7 3 U0 
Scribner’s Montbiy..... ......... 3 6U 400 
Sunday Magazine.........2+«+0.. 230 2% 
The Galaxy..........cesseesecee 360 4.00 
The Nation (pew subs ) Or yy 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 1 6&6 
The Illustrated Caristian Weekly.. 225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.), 4 5° 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 450 500 
Forest and Stream. .... sccceseceee £50 86500 
Eclectic Mavazine..... sil aectk dnd SO 5 00 
Waverley Magazine........ eseeee 450 ©6500 
N.Y Y. Semi- Weekly Post...” 3... 260 =63:00 


tS" POSTMASTERS and others desire 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatuou oy applying to us. 











siaiemminal a 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 


23 











seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 
A sonewel of an Old Subscription “t3 r two 


advance, postage free, 
GDOvE ENGrAViNge.....s-scecee-eeescsescesere GO OO 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 








Size 14 by 18 Inches. 





weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous und able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constitucccy of readers, bat an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contribators, 

Every number of THe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertainiug to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school aepart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children hke to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS |! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and sha!l send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMASCIPAs. 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 


This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCIIIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings . ver 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Linculn and his Cab- 
inet—viz,, Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore s0 conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
1Guhowmer, - ear,in perenes, Remon, 
Renewal of an Old ae Gan for 2 years, - 

advance, postage free g the abo 


Kepsdledgicdnedcchaaseneausaeedssed. cos ‘6 6o 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CE1L.E- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Kutchie 
from Hick’s eautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGEaAOW, MIss 


SEDGWICK, MRS. S.GOURNEY. SOUTHWORTH, 
MITCRELL, WILLIS, | HOLMES, AL, Mrs. Mow: 





a, WE. MRs. 
WHITTIER, LOWELL, | BOKER, re tx ae TAYLOR, 
SAXE, STODD AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 
GHER, GoxgENs. HALLECK- 

We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one suo- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 





miums. and shall continue to present them to sub- 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Ctiaries 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
ready for delivery. Our subscribers and friends 
will Bisase understand that they can have this 
splendid work of art by sending us the name of one 
new subscriber, with $3.50, or by renewing their sub- 
scriptions for one year (if not in arrears) and — 
us the same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal an 

00 = advance, or for two new subscribers and 


.00 in vance. is new and ‘ect geile 
alone (withou t THE INDEPENDENT) is well wort 
= nf to S80. as similar engravings usually sell at 

e pI s 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel Wilson. W. of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wi le — send both of these 
fine works of art to ibscribers f or THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following \erme 
1 Subscriber, one zene in advance, postage 

of the the above Engravings..$3.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Seoretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet— Edwin M. oe ‘Tbe work 
sap accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
oe for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above Engraving............83 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 





HAM LINCOLN. 
This book is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while residing at 





ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘*keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

beben me ac ' Ray A iguine & oan 

RGA ‘oledo 
w. Chicago, Mt: Esq., Manager, ‘iP’ Monfee Street 

Dear Sir : i —Experience in advertising extensively in 
religious and political newspapers has proved E 
INDEPENDENT to be the most valuable to us, and we 
shall continue to use its columns for advertising our 
Palace Organs. pore ruly 


RING © BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & ey Managers Western Office 





eg nny Cc. BOWEN, 

Sir :—In November * commenced advertising 

in the os Union, Weekly Tribune, Graphic, 
nd INDEPENDENT) my water-proot 

preparation ie Caoutehonein,” and resolved that, = 

my returns from the adver r 

tive, I would increase my consumption of printers 

ink by _ advertisi Stickwell & Co.’ 8 Mucilage and 





m 
= es as advertising media Ys specialties “having 
mirinsic value. I have derived more benefit trom the 
—. = THE wr than from the 





the White House, engaged on his famous 
“The Emancipation J heey y We will present 
this book to subscribers for TEE INDEPENDENT 01 
the following ——— 
1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, oo 
free, mcluding the above book 


‘6s PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


We havea contract with the manufacturers of the 
“Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best “‘Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price $8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three _ 
subscribers, with the monev. $3.00 each, ($9.00 1 ind 
all), in advance; or who will renew their own sub- 
scriptions for three years in advance and pay as 
9.00. The “Wringer” will be delivered at our 
office or sent by express, a8 may be dir 

$2 See advertisement, on page 31 of this issue 


~t a = _- ge th 
wuarantee o sens ng 0: e 
Address ad ENRY U. BOWEN, 


am... = oa Independent,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York City 


WESTERN OFFICE: 70 State Stro _ Chicago, Il 
JOHN P. FISK, Manag 


Ghe JFudependent, 


TKRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in_ Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possinle. When neither of these 
can pe procured, send the money ip & ered wetter 
Pi present registration system is virtually an abso- 

te protection against losses bv mail, and ai Post- 
omalom obliged to register letters whenever re- 
bpd to do 





bers, = “advance (postage | oo ee 33.00. 

“ “ “ 2 

4 “ after 3 rem bg 3.50. 

5 - after 6 mos., 4.00. 
Short subscriptions 10 cents oars week. 

PAPERS are forwa: until an explicit orderts 


received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and — payment of all arrearages is made as re- 


5 en entered on the subscription books without 


No names 
e money in advance. 
ing OA BERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due fer the ens year, h or without 
further reminder from a Office. 
THE RECE of paper isa TSoETS receipt 
of tne F og subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the littie yei- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which changeis mr .¢ 
either the first or second weeF after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the re- 


ill be sent by mail. 
Ta Me SAM PSON L LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our ar Agents in Londen to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. NRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and ——- etor. 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Anv person who takes a paper regulariy frum the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or arother’s 
or wnetner ne nas subseribed < or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 
—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
ust pav ail arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tirue to send itu until payment is made. and collect the 
whole amount. wbetner the paper is taken from the 
office or not 
—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them Sem for, is prima 
Tacte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to tae inch. 200 lines to the coiumn.) 
eeNOTSE. ” | OA pear vic 


BEM. cc cccccccceccccces it 
4 times' ‘one month)... “Te. 4 times (one Sith) a 
13 (ree moni 650. aoe 
FA “ (iwelve a 
ILL 








penmeaietes os - -80c. 
NOTICES......ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 
ome 
MARRIAGES a3 exceeding four mo 
: that, Twenty-fi ~ line. 
i Srmentafor adv ty five conta. te madein advance 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 7@ State St., cor. Randoip’ 
Chicago, ill. 
JOHN P, FISK, MANAGER 





if orth am of 8 l the other above- 
name papers. spectfully you: 

8.58. Wigan, Chemis 
218 Pearl Street, ) 


Ww. L. HEATON, EsqQ., Gen’l Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—The letters 1 received from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT in regard to the In- 
faliible Fire Kindlers have ar enyy aged (20) twenty a day 
for the past (6) six months. The —- paper I con- 
tinued wy advertisement in co the Summer 
months. it is doubtiess one of the =a pest adver- 
tising mediums. Very truly yours. MITH, 

Nov. 23d, 1874. P.-O. Box 657, New Albany, Ind. 


JOHN P. FISK, EsqQ., Western Manager New York. 
INDEPENDENT 

Deur Sir :--After trying your paper for a year, we 
desi: e to say that we consider our returns from it the 
lar est for the amount expended of any of our ad- 
vertisements, and we are advertising in over forty 
different pc riodicals. 

Cc. B. SALMON, Sec’y 


Eclipse Wiudmill Co., Beloit, Wis. 





LA . Some, IND., June 27th, 1874 
MR. HENRY C. BO 
es gg Wenie INDEPENDENT”: 
Dear Sir:—1I am hearing from the advertisement 
from all over the Bas, It is comme has al- 
ready twice paid for itself. Renee ‘ul IR LLINS. 


Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’ : "Geieaas Antidote.’ 





YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir :—We have hada large number of commu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well 
Yours v very truly, A. G. STARR, 
Sec’y Beach aa Co. 





anew YORK, May 2st, 1373. 
MR. HENRY C. BOW 


popiishor 'N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisementin your paper, we most cha 
ful foley pay the Lt we receive more returns from THE I) 

T than mg THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which = advertise, 20w numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it oue 
of the best mediums in the country. 


Yours truly, . M. FO _—_, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co 





HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ., New York: 

Dear Sir :—I am well pleased with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. So far it has been the best religious weekly that 
I hop: ~— - all my advertising experience in plac- 

Ce. nless Cure of the Opium and Morphine 
Habit efore the public. 
Yours truly, F. E. MARSH. 
Quincy, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THs NATIONAL LIFE INS. OO.. of Washing- 
tate that out of 100 best religious 

oan fan site pers, selected and advertised in 
liberally at the time of the formation of the 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 

n 60 letters out of every 100 referred 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO, say: “THE 
INDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT €0.:;: “When 
we first commenced advertising in THE INDE- 
PENDENT it seemed as if two out of every three 
men who called at our office to buy paint had 
INDEPENDENTS in their hands or ckets or said 
they took the paper. Our extensive sales Jate 
from the time of our first advertising in Tur IN- 
DEPENDENT.” 

FINANCIAL, & a omens Banker, who advertises 
in all the New York daily papers, decided to try 
THE INDEPENDENT. On calling at the office to 
pay the bil), he stated that “THE INDEPENDENT 


ad =. him more good than all the rest put 
together 
NORTH WOT ERE MUTUAL LIFE INS, 


bey. have found THE INDEPENDENT the 
t paper for insurance advertising in New 
York Sty 


oO. a” vis {Land Commissioner, U. P. RB. R:) 
: & THE INDEPENDENT has been to me the 
pes be valuable of all the religious press. 

B. 5-5 BLISS & SON (Seedsmen): “The results 
advertising in THE INDEPENDENT have sur 
P- aed us—exceeding our patcoaege We es. 

teem it now one of our s.” 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE Cc 
and, Oho, sta’ ey ter ae. a all-pay 


THE INDEPEND: ae ht the 
of ee for ragene es and the’ 
ment realized the most b y 
VRE INDEPEND ENT 
the entire press. 
J.C. yok no ath J Pittsburgh, Pa. one of the larg- 
dvertisers in country, says: ° ts adver- 
ccomantin THE e better 
in proportion to cost than any other as, 
ST. LOU. OTUAL L INS. CO, 
Yim 4 advertisement 4 











paper we ever patronised. acid 
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24 THE INDEPENDENT. [June 22, 1876, tian 
em 
7% ° Bete demand, market closing quiet. Pitch.—City is POULTRY AND GAME.—Live Poultry.—We hada | Do. green.....—13K%a—— |Hemlock, ng t—25xa—26 
av eekl urket cvicw low Tar is dull. heavy supply of Western Live Fowls and Dacks early California arv—22 a—— Hemigex, Pe mm a—30 
° PROVISIONS. —The market for Pork and Lardis | in the week and prices ran very low. Turkeys are reenSaWest—— a—— iHemil’k,heavy—2 a—29 
——_— dull and = a more or leas cf The condition is The not plenty a and are. CA ws a. Sp i Chickens fee CitySlaugnter— 9%a—— 'He mich ae dam—19 a—2% M ABI 
ow ENT market closes steady. eef.—The market continues ower. — supp is 
— ae YE kK 6 FB. THURBER eae ie ws about stendy prices ‘ antedeh att rices are ee for all ae Dressed § ee ametes 2 in as re <nerl a 
™ . —The maiket continues dull and prices are have sold a rdoz. Game.—Pigeons are plenty. coe a ala) 1h 0 0! a—li 
West Rroadwav. Reade. ane 2 Hudson Streets, Now York. unchanged. e few ice-house English Snipe sold at $2.50 per doz. | Aloes, ® Bb “a— 13 eee esi old se! 
GRO 7 ET We quote: Aloessoc'v wl’ ahae \Ltcoriceisaste— 20 a-—3. 
CERS Ss’ MARK 2 LIVE POULTRY. 1 ae a— — an ti 
PRODUCE MARKET. Spring Chickens, Roewere 14 a Jerpey, #@ hh... H@ 26] Antvreg. gid.—13%a—13\ Old.... eee 6ia— MABEL i 
COFFEES.—The market is quiet for cargoes of Rio Spring Chickens, wrstern sertereteneeeee 2G 3 Arsoisret. ald— 27 4a— 31 Madder, Fren nch e tenin 
while the distributive trade ts very moderate: and | ASHES.—The market ts quiet for both kinds. Pots Powis Weeekne 8... li@ li | Assatotian. 1s p= 13” Manns, sm: hens ae 
although importers and jobbers have advanced the | 2Fe little more than Ngecamen We quote: Roosters, # D....... 6@ 7 ‘als’m Captvi...66 si | flake. 40 a—45 Watchit 
market ¢c. nominally, there is nodemand for goods | Pots, first sorts, gis gree oh een eseens hs Turkeys, Jersey, # ®. i@ 13 | Balsam Tolu. 16 9175 |Manna, large Jpward 
at the advance, and present indications denote that | Pearls, first sorts. per Ib... “6X, — Turkeys, Western, ® tb 10@ 12 | Bal. Peru.gld—— a 110%) flake.......— a110 Upw 
in a short period of time prices will recede from their EANS AND PEAS.—Medium Beans ‘are in fair Ducks. Jersey, per patr.... 75@ 87 | Berries.Pers.gld— a—— Natalia i 5 Throug! 
present standpoint. Mild Coffees are in good con- | demand. Marrow are dull. Pea, Beans are firm. | pucks Western, per pair FS. 65 | Bark Petayvy..—o0° a— Aleppogoid—— a—16 
sumptive demand and late sales have been at full ed Kidney are scarce. Canadian Peas are quiet and | Geese: Jersey, per pair.. 1 7302 28 | Bi-carbSodagiaé1sa—500 (Oil bere nid 425 9 450 The mu 
ices. Maracaibos now arriving are all of fairto | Unchanged. Green Peas are in large stock and dull. | @eoca’ Western, ber vair.. 1251 00 | Borax.rennea—1lxa—12 |OilCassia,gid 9% a 1 00 ; : 
good qualities, while prime to choice goods are very | We quote: RESSED POULTRY srimst’ne,roll—3 a— 3/00 Gemon.eid 32 9337 Sings a 
scarce, and many Toasters: arawmixing Old Govern- eans. Pea, 1875, prime, panes, sooeeee] Wal % Fowls, good to Re... ‘spate MBE Chic a ee rimstine flor 4 Oil Pepperm’t, That M 
ment Javas with a low grade of Maracaibo, to bring | Beans, Pea, fair to good... ... ss | Wal 1 Fowls, fair to good Ree eas M@ 16 srim et n.gdad SU ror 70 init. ee a 
up their quality, Old Government Javas continue Beans, Medium, 1875, prime.... —a@l Spring Chickens, § eondtc wins” ao ‘| Gamthor tee ‘i oll Viteoi. And the 
relatively low and the consumptive demand con- Beans, Medium, fair to good -- 0@ 80 Spring Chickens. ; tas good... 36a 28 | Cantharides.. 125 sid roe 
tinues to improve. Roasted Coffees are in the usual | Beans, Medium, very poor....... -- @ 5 Turkeys, good to prime....... Hea 16 r.A’mon’aeld 1: ihe Opium. 550 a 570 Comes t 
brisk demand, and the steadily-increasing purchases | Beans. Marrow, 1875, prime.... 1 50@1 55 | urkeys, fair to good.. lie bis IDI @ 14 | Cardamoms..—— ‘a 132 Ona acide beald4a - Wx. ‘ 
of roasted Coffees indicate that grocers find it more | Beans, Murrow, fair to good, ... 1 25@1 40 ca£_ Castor Oil in p’d}- Eaosphorus.. -— To lay « 
for their interest to buy roasted Coffees than to buy | Beans, White Kidney, 1875. prime. veel ae) 33 | Wild Pigeons, Picked, per doz ....... a 80@ gold ti Oa — tash..—2i 4a — 28 A golde 
them green. Beans. White Kidney, fair to Book, Ae +11 (Oe Wild Pigeons, Feathered, per doz.............. (0@_ 75 ChamomuleFiz- —19 a—40 Groksilvers id — ae; 70 8 

Ise AND SALT.—Fisb.—Mackerel is in fair de- | Beans, Red Kidney, 1875, prime. ...... ..+-+-.1 40@1 45 Wild Pigeons, stall-fed, per doz re 125.2150 | Chlorate Pot. hubarb, Gh alt Softly, 
mand at steady prices. Dry Cod are quiet. Barrel | Beans, Red Kidney, fair to good.... .. ++) Lb@1 0 sess Rosita al aa 7 asn, a 4 21ga—22 |Saco, Pid fll a gett ’ 
Herring are dull. Salt.—The demand for Liverpool | Beans, Lima, California, per bush.. ++ 2 7528 00 Coenineal ised 42%a—50 'SalAmiacgid.— — a—1l A wond 
Fine shows no improvement. Bulk is quiet and un- | Peas, Canadian. 1875, — in bond.. 95@ 98 PRICES CURRENT Cogh.Mex.gd.— 43 a—45. |8al Soda, gold 131%a—— 
changed. Peas, Green, 1875 per bus 1 We — s Cobperas.Am— 75 a—100 |Sarsa‘illa, Hon. And Me 

FORE.GN FRUITS.—The market is very dull and, | Peas,Southern B.E., “— ‘gibush. bag 60@2 10 _ Cream'Var.gd.— 34 a—35 \" in bd, gd....—34 a—— Js born 
with one or two exceptions, prices are in buyers’ | Split Peas, free, be per bbl. —@b W Groceries and Provisions. Cubebs,.l..g.— 8\%a— 9 |Sarsa’illa, Mex. s 
favor. BUTTER.—¥Fine State Butter has continued in SUGAR. BEEF. Cuten. goid...— 6X¥a— 7 | gid... Y cco 114 8— 12 And up 

MOLASSES.—Louisiana Molasses is dull; but prices | light supply. Welsh Tubs are in light supply ; but | og ondard Avecee.— @ 9%|Plain Mess, bbl..1050a1150 | Epsom saits..——" a—_244)Senna, E.1....—10 a—15 ‘ 
are steady for the best goods. while the lower ‘grades there are few wanted, as the Eustera trade are using Steam Refined A..— a 9%'Extra Mess. 3200a1300 | Gamboge, g3d.—57 a—59 enna. Alex..—16 a—— Up wh 
are irregular and prices in buyers’ favor. Grocery Western. Packers for South Americaand the West Extra C White. ..— & 9|Prime Mess tee. 210 az 22.00 Gum Arabic Shellac, gold.— 40 a— 53. 
grades of Seneien Molasses are in fair demand at un- | Indies are in the market at 14 co 15 cts.; but they want | Goin, C.. — a9 |Packet. bbl cur. .....—134a—15 |Sodaashs0%egd200 a2 50 ¥ 
changed pri grades that Eocetvers = ask 16 cts. for. Receipts 23,420 Yellow. hard eee a a3 ExtIndia Messtco22 00023 00 Gum ‘Arabic c, ulph. Quin.. 215 a 220" Over th 

SYRUPS. With decreased inquiry and further ackages. We quot Bro a PORK. pkd...... -.— 16 a—50 !Tart.Acidgd....424a  — 
accumulation of stock, the marketis lower and ae 4 tate, Dairy, pails, select i invoices., Crushed. Mess, Western. 197ia—— | Gum Benzoin—50 a—6@ oe gid.— 27 a— 28 Nearer 
We again reduce our quotations on some goods. See | State, Dairy, pails, prime... .... Granuiated ;| Prime. Western. 2100a21 25 | Gum Myrrh, yen Blue.— . al — ) 
revised prices. Sugar House Syrup is dull and lower. | State, Dairy, pails, fair to good. Powdered 210%| Prime Mess.......2100a21 75 | _Eel........ .-—35 a—33 |INDIGO—DuTY: And M 
We revise quotations. State, Dairy, pails, poor to fair Powdered, xtra. asal2 LARD. Gum “Myrrh. Bengal, ye gid G5 (5 01% ‘ 

RICE e have nothing new to report in either | State, Creamery, select invoices Cut Lo “IW restern steam, tes. seseceee ee 36 a—37 |Madras, cur y—30 a— 85 
Louisiana or Carolina. The market rules about | State,Creamery, good to prime......... RIV Keane! BEEFING 11%a12% | Gum Trag.,st.— a—%) |Manilla “ ~ —w “—% And be 
steady. It is expected that the lower rail freights | State, Sweet Cream, pails, choice...... GAR oly. ations ves... Meal Gum Trag..fl.¢d.56 a 85 )Caraccas,gold—— 

East and West will increase the demand and prices State, Sweet Cream, patis, good to prime. ihiwort de A. softer’. 10 {Kettle rendered., 11al Hyd.Pota.Am—— a240 |Guatemalned — va 120 8 
wiil rule higher during the coming week. Charleston | State, Sweet Cream, pails, fair vy ats Bivarsiae A, coatad “10  ASGOA. 4. c= ao Ipecacuanna, : 
advices.—The market is steady ; .rade moderate. State, firkins, choice yellow.. sttee Riverside Extra C...... Refined ......... .11alzy | Brazil,gold.—— a— 98 Till he 

SUGARS.—Since our last and during the entire | State, firkias, good to prime... Riverside Cal. Cream C. LA MS. sine Wecad They d 
week Refined Sugars of ali grades have been in good | State. firkins, rair to good.. Riverside Cal. Golden.. i Pickled .....ese....12 al3 etals ey 
active demand and prices are higher; soft goods | State, firkins, poor to fair....... Marigold Yellow. 85|Drv Salted er gee IRON—Dotr: Bars 31@1%5 operin pert Pig und And al 
showing largely in the advance, the market closing | State, halt-firkin tubs, select Invoice MOLASSES—vUTY: ScHal SHOULD ERS?" #1; R.R.70c #100 B; 5c. and Sheathing 
strong, the demand exceeding the supply for most | State, half-firkin cubs, prime . ...... N. ©.. new.....—62 a— MAIER... Siva SX er and Plate, lc. a She ce: 
kinds. Refining grades of Kaw Sugars are in good | State. half-firkin tubs, fair to good.. omen cp N.—45 te Dry Salted... ../.'— a 8% Band, Hoop, and Scro Am’ean Ingot— 0a—21 
demand and with a fair amount of business from | State, Welsh tubs, select invorces.. English Is., N.—43 a—47_ | Bacon, Dry Sait’d.11 all's 1y@lXe. # i; Pig $7 # Sheathing,new Throug 
day to day. State, Welsk tubs, good to prime... Muscovado... “40 a—45 Sg : 3 ton; er se. vb. (sui # b...— ae 3h , 

TEAS.—The market continues extremely quiet for | State, Welsh tubs, fair to good......... SYRUPS Dry Cod,atl.500 a 725 Eng. Rail. Sheathing,oid—19 a— 21 
invoices, while the regular consumption demand is | State, tubs, poor white and epee rg. cbse ~ot Pi’kld Seale goidin inagiotn 24200 Sheath’ gz, yell—21 a—— And tk 
only fair. Our largest importers and holders, how- Western, Creamery, prime..., Sliver Drips.. ® bbl... an a1 Amer. Rail # = ng —-<- = 
ever. are not disposed to keep their goodson the | Western. Creamery, fair to good.. Golden “ . {Pickled Cod. 5 currency... 06 24500 | Be uae; —25 a—28 Safe wi 
market at the present low prices ruling, believing | Western, firkins, prime yellow.... ... Ranked. <2... wih: 3 a 600 Pig, Knglish & . T AINN)—DUTY: Pig, oe 
that prices cannot go lower. while, with an improved | Western. firkins, fair to guod..., Common Sugar, Mackerel: Scotcn. # ton. 29 50 a 50 00 ox and Blok free. Neath 
trade, it is thought they must advance. The contin- | Western, firkins, poor to fair....... Hou a—2% |No.1Shore..—26 a—28 Pig, American.. 20 Wa 2200; Plates and Sheets 1? While 
ued sales by auction huve hada depressing effect; Western, Dairy, tubs, seiect invoices TEAS DUTT: ° inten New Bay....—1S a—2% Bar, Kng., Am. ——-a ——, ct.ad val. 
and, as they wili toa great extent cease alter this | Western, Dairy, tubs, good to = Young Hyson.—30 a—7 “ Shore. +526 00 02800 Bar. Sw. ass. g. 1000a —— | Banca. eh. # B, 29 And d 
month, it is probable that goods cannot be bought to | Western, Dairy, tubs, fair to good.. yson —30 a-%3 !No.2Bay.. als 50 Sheet.Russia,@ =|  gold..... _ a-— 
as good advantage after. Western, Dairy, tubs, poor to fair.. Imperiai —30 a-75 'No.3 Large.n. 9 Pt ald 50 DB gold......—— a—2 i Straits, gold. _ 183 wa— 18\% To sta 

Western, Factory, tubs, select invo Gunpowder a-9 No.3 Med. ..1109 01200 Sheet, § Singie, D. English, gold.— 17 a— 1S as 
Western, Factory, tabs, good to prime Twankay -30 !Salmon. pic. - cee < 70M. — 4 2: - Rs Plates 1. Con 700 a 723 Whot 
/estern, Factory, tubs, tair to good. y -%0 i r “%% } T: tes.1 C... 600 a 625 rs. 
GENERAL MARKET. Western, Factory, tubs, poor to fair. ee ns as a GE — Wrought,2%: Horseshoe |SPELTER--z..NN) DUTY With : 
—_———. Grease Butter. original’....... L CORP iE : ery, Free. i 3 b .40 8 5cents # In Pigs, Bars, and Piates Anda 
— CHEESE.—fhe market ruled fairly” steady during = 8 Cut, daa — 2310 $1 50 per 100 ts. pe 

BREADSTUFFS.—Flour and Meal.—In the Flour | the first half of the week; but latterly, under larger | Yfuyncaibo... a— 30 a9d....— a@325 |Plates, gold... — a 725 
mark t since this day week we have had few new fa- | receipts, easier cable, and some deficiency in frieght- Laguasra eda id — a3sw « " dom.. 775 a8 5 00 
vorable changes or new features to note. We have | room, buyers have ubtained an advantage of c.on | Rio. Choiee a—18 Clinch. ....+..-— 8385 |@INC—Dury. In Pigs.B RO 
had the same sluggish and unreliable demand from | top grades. The weather has been very trying on * Pr al2cts.@ | SHOT—Dorty: 2xX¢c. 8D. | $150 #100 Ds; Sheets 
jobbers, who cannot be tempted to buy toany extent, | the Cheese arriving and comparatively few lots were “ @ ig b’p & Pk (c) ba . 
even ata further considerable concession in the me- | jin condition to sell 7" tree price or arrival. Receipts, » Far ,_, I: (a—— |In Sheets gid.—— a- 
dium and better grades. The receipts have in- 64,287 packages. We quote: FRUIT wa i aden: gees. Buck, comp. CF 
creased, and we find the quality of Flourfromthe | gtate, Factory, fine.... ......... Ac RRR Rr ee 10% 6@10X At layer?— ald sacha sfine250 a—-— H D......0...- Xa — F 
Winter Wheat states is much better than hitherto, State, Factory, ood to prime @ny “| Muse’. “— a16 {Verdins...... 20 a-— Oils. Naval Stores. Eto 
and far better than most dealers expected; hence | State, Factory, Fair to good... a9% i. Londonl. “— ald tOn ondaga ~ 
the trade are less inclined to stock themselves free! s -S 1% lea a ~ 2 Oll—Doty: Palm 10,Olive;/NAVAL STORES — Dut 

e y, tate, Factory, Half-Skimm (4 Seealess. RONG | TMB sss segs a 260 . d, Fl ad, ’ M 
as the change in the Fiour forthe better has beena | state, Factory, Skimmed.. 5 Es Vaiencia.—- a— 10:s;Table Salt in eS 2.59, Sinnees. i axsee! Sp ts Turpentine, 30cts. DEAE 
surprise to them. We have added somewhat to our | State, Farm Dairy, good to prim 9 S oacranita Ti @ dOS..... 12 a4 1 to ay ; c perm Pes wee kinds 20 % ctf ES 
stock, and largely to the medium grades, of which | State, Farm Dairy, fair to good 844 | Brones is i. small tags, Caseien F sheries) an ™ va “an Ty 
our stock was previously larg:ly made up; hence State, Farm Dairy, pone to fair.... 7M Citron ....- a bbl 7 qge- 7 >) OO e cent, ae oe c gy } ol 99 Pa 
these grades could only be sold to any extent by sub- | Western Factory, Chedaar, cho 9% gcies wigs a8 . earn Ipakis, ol 8 nex: wa a 140 0) ao. Wwiimi 748 ~ : me 
mitting to still lower prices. Millers should bear in | Western Factory, flat, choice. 914 a—29 100in a bbl.... 3%a— Glivamne. goats i. e233 ng- a 210 
mind that at this season of the year there is a general Western Factory. ood to pri 844 Mace: ironi, Itl.—15 a—15% SPICES. ; Sa #D. = Sia = 9 inte ® bbi N.C 225 a 2373 nd 
disinclination on the part of most dealers to operate | Western Factory, fair to good . o i's om..—lW a—ll :Pepper........ —18 a—19 Lingeod, City. 19 8 20 - 
freely, as the chances are that a considerable portion Western Factory, poor to fair.. 3 6 Vermicelli, Ith a—i¢ jAlspice........ a ap . ¢ a— 56 Resin com std 16 a1%3 \ew 
of our'stock will pot keep through the warm weather DRIED FRUI 13 Tne market for all’ kinds i 3 ex- <i £38 le innamon.... —29 a = Li aie ike = ef ihe a NO 
and with a strong disposition on the part of receivers | tremely dull and quotations on all kinds may be cons | CANN EDF PRUIT, Er Cloves.........—80 a —55 Whale. Srna a— we a2 10 10nes 
to realize on arrival. sidered entirely nominal. Apples seem to be plen- oe 2D FID LET... 2.000 —I3 a —24 na. {. Wint— 72 a—73 |Spi’ts sini — 31 ka— 33 d 
BULLDING MATERIALS.--Bricks.--We quote: Pale | tier and_more generally pressed for sale than other | doz......... -185 9225 jNutmegs 110 alls * rer. Spr'g—70 a—72 PP ETROLEUM—DoTYt use 
® M., $2.25@$2.50; Hards, Up-river, $4.50@%5; Haver- kinds. We quote Peaches: 3D + | ace..... alae We a-—— 8 pany ‘cratic 14s 150 Crude, 20 cts.: Ref. 4Ucta bee 
straw Bay, $9@$6; Fronts, Croton---Brown $10, Dark Apples, State. 1873, Sliced, prime .,........... 94@10 | doz..... a350 pao BICARB. , ROW L.vi’ch 180 a 183 |Crude, to 47 n 
$ll, Red $12; Philadelphia, $23@%27; Baltimore, $34 State, 1875, Sliced, good .9 @9% Pineapple, y 3° 22. Kegs, N’castl—5 4a— Red. Weatern @PAY., ‘80s..— 11 219% t 
@$38. Yard prices, delivery included, $2@$3 higher on * Stace, 1875, Quarters... S40 9 # doz.. .200 a210 American.—4}4a-— MGHIIAI co. “te Mage 7a not a 
ordinary and $5@$6 on Fronts. Cement.— We quote, “ N.C., 1875, Sliced, choice 94 -alWy Tomatoes, 2b \In papers, 60-b « * e000 am sa aw 

7 95 Box “5Ka— 7% | Lard O0.P.W.— 87 %” Refined, 8.¥ askec 
from pier and yard and ag end to brand, as fol- a Southern, 1875, Sliced, good. 8is@ 9 PAE... ccckes 110 a1235 H sees i Rarosenelit'e— (sh’ pg order}— — 
lows: Portland, $3.0@$4.2a: Roman, $3.50@35; Keene, 75, Peeled, new proces: -18 @20 Tomatoes, 3 ® i i ISALERATOS. oon OIL-CAKE—DoutyY: Tie: Refined.8. help 

$8@48.50 for Coarse and $126 2812.5 60 for Fins: . Martin’ 3 gg ee eee 13 ald : OZ. eese0e. 2 al 55 ig in D weed BD 30% ct.ad.v, Thin ob. cakes, wion'e lots). hes Vika 19% 
dat 50 tor Coarse and $11@$11 50 for Fine; te Forge, . Peeled, prime % @13 Corn, Sugar, 2__ SOAP ‘ed Sig oa Os Sor Gare 3 7-* BAbeO Mam 
Portland, $4.10@4.25; and Lime ot ‘Teil, $2.85@t3. 187 “Ga. Peeled, fair to good. W @il D # doz...... 150 a200 te ile, impor ‘old.1> ti , a ye spl — 8¥a— 9 
Glass.—The market for both French pay "American * 1875, Ga., Peeled, poor...... 6 @8 Peas,2 8 doz 170 a22o settle Cmeeae OF o 9% os good 
Window Glass is in better demand and prices are “ Unpeeled, Halves, new proce: 2 @i2% — — _ ; [Pale # Tamil H a 7% Sundries. S 
in sellers’ favor. Lime.—As near as we can get at it, = Unpeeled, 1375, Halves......... 114@12 17% 919 J ascosee a FEATH ERS—DUvTY: Free.; HOPS—DUTY: —_ — 2 way. 
Common has sold at 65c. for North River and 75c. for sr Unpeeled, 1875, Quarter lu @10% a Bod na Prime West’n— 55 a— is Crop = 
Rockland, and the probabilities are lower. Finishing “ Unpeeled, Quarters, Ol 9 @9% 75 #300 Patent WFaEx: <6 -40 ee PLAX—DuTY: $200@40 # Gues 
is considerably mixed up; but will range anywhere Blackberries, 1875, prune 93¢@10 a 300 |Sperm eae. a , 
from $1.25 down to $1, according to brand, condition Cherries, 1875, prime..... : 16 @18 aio Be iPararfine.........- — afl Ne th Riv. 8b—15 a——. 101d. ...<<0s pre ing t 
uality, etc. Lath.—The market is dull ae 1.50 ver M. | Plums, 1875, State, er 15 @i6 ee | Adam tine supT..27 029 HEMP—Duty: rons au NPOW DER—D 
Lumber. —White Pine.—We quote at $2) # M. for 187 oo ond b. +14 @1d 3 ito & do. ordinary. Mrvald Manilla $25; Jute $15;) cts # b and W ¥ ct. ad shou 
shippers, 10-inch ana upward: $17@$18 do. for do.. 10 | Raspberries, 1875, per tb....... +25 @26 ye shee ee — |railc Italian $25; sun irons) Siss Blasting, # 2D 
and 12-inch; and $15@$16 for Box, 8 and_ 12-inch. EGGS.—The m: srket h: is been favoring receivers all #098... 105 Rice biiays iets. w D Th eres Ree cereeee =O 2H) over. 
Building Timber, P5080, Yellow Pine.—We quote | the week. Prices have gradually and steadily ad- ossters\! ye te 400 a7 oo fair Rus.act. #t'n &. — 210 00 shipping. ie : bit s 
random cargoes at $18@$20 ® M.; ordered cargoes, | vanced and to-day have struck our outside quotations zlass, ¥ dos 7 ace Rat: Sisal, ZOld......— 44a 44 Rift - - 40 It Si 
$21.@925 do.; Green Flooring Boards, $23 do.; and Dry tor all kinds, Canadian Eggs are running very good Olives, Queen, | pa "RAnZ000, fair x Eng Durr: sr t 
do.do., #25 do. Step Plank, as Step Plank, at #4@ | State Eggs sell readily on arrival. Receipts 10,305 # aos, ‘Cann, me.... coos 648 6Y — 6% al s e Hem er a 
$25 per M. Cargoes at the South, $l4@$16 ¥ M. | pkgs. We quote: be yo | ees Ts [apioca.. Sicces— 8 B93 cu 434 95%] nary $13 . As. ot tome. 6] 
Hardwoods.—We quote, wholesale value, by carload, } Jersey, singie bbls. C anor 8% a gy | Amer. und’d.. 125 9 130 OJ] and Grass Seed 30 ¥ ct 
at about $/9@$8) & M. for the tinest Walnut; s08i0 | State and Penn.. } doz. old.—— 2440 |stareti ‘Taundy 7 Do. qremses.. 19900 20000} ad val. é He 
do. for common do.; ae = for Ash; $3340 | Western, prime.. R sista Starch,Pat. Gloss oN HA Clover, #®.... — —a— 15% 
do. for Whitewood; $30@838 for Oak; $55@65 for Western, fair marks. pte a 180 8330 (Starch: Corn.....— a—10 N.R. shippidins— Wa—% {Timotny, #bu 2%0a 28 ce 
Chetry; $55@365 for Butternut; and "$35@$10 for Came@ians. viisis 20. CE AM OF TARTAR. Retau Lo’ a Flax. .Am.rougb 10a 160 
Hickory. GREEN FR Apple’ Grand Crystals.) a—— * Canary...650 a 650 It 

CALt+LE MARKET.—Beef Cattle continue in light ries are very 7 nty. htrowberries are plenty. ‘WwW ater- Good Quality...40 a—— 
request, notwithstanding the decline noted in our | melons from ‘lorida are arriving. We quote: Ordinary i a= New 
last. Since then there has been an additional con- | Apples sn a FI and Grain. 
cession of % of acent made by holders; but buyers Roxbury Russet, choice, per bbl of 50@ 3 75 our | Grab : i K & Ec B THURBER & co Leas 
have not responded and the market exhibits ex- Russet, good. perb »bi.. “abi 2” “3 9 FLOUR. Ps a iduigago..1 3 . oH . . ss Bs And 
treme dullness ‘he guotation ranged from to ussets, poor to fair, per Ji W@ 2 5 Balt., as we’ [one Ls s0.,ha9 & d 
10% cents for choice Steers, to dress 55 @57 hs. tothe | Strawberries: Geotown 4 56 a8% No.2 & Ls 2—— IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
gross ewt. ; 9@l0c. for fair to good do., to dress 56bs. ; Maryland, seedling, per quart....... {@ 6 Ext.&Fam. [No.8 4 pers gree 
and 7@8Xc. for common to medium do., to dress 5i4@ | Delaware, seealing, per quart.... 4@ 6 St. Louls....--620 a 900 Winte Red... 12 al 25 AND ¢ 
56s. Mulch Cows were quiet at $50@$70, Calf includ- | State and Jersey, extra, per quart. l@ lb Ind., Oh? ; Amb>r Mich.. 1 4) a 145 tied 
ed. InCalves there was rather more doing. Ordi- | State and Jersey, seeding, per quar ao WwW and Mich.7?540 a6 30 iv bite Mich... 1 a— — COM MISSION CHANTS h 
nary to pee Vou! ase at ong te, Shere ves an ab- Pee td Ks , bs CP... rer 1 Minn.... 150 a 135 9 ur 
sence of important demand for eep; but Lambs Fancy, per Ib...... C@ 2 Minn.extra.. ‘ . 5 ° . 
sold fairly at full prices. The former ranged from | Fair to Pood, per Ib. wesc’ B@ «OCG * New Pro- ow ° Grade......,, 4 a 54% West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts. and 
4c. to 5X c. and the a latter 64@8%ce. Hogs were in | Gooseberries: cess.,..6(0 al Steam. ....... ....57 3a 58 NEW YORK. h 
limited request. A lot of Ohio corn-fed sold at 6Xc. | Green, per bush.. oO ieiior ay A arrears es 1530@ 17D Extra State....50) 85:5 ‘Low Mixed wie 53%a 59 ave 
The receipts for the week were 9,518 Beef Cattle, 68 | Green: per quart... 5D 6 Care & West sg oa Hee ey We do the largest Wholesale Grocery business in twe 
Cows, 2 889 Calves, 2),191 Sheep, and 18.448 Hogs. Hothouse Fruiis, ete.: Supers hengee o 32: — died: : 60 afl the United States, and in connection therewith a con- 

CUTTON.—The market for “spot” since our last Choice Peaches are scarce me wanted. 2.04. a ard tSouthern Yellow.63 ati siderable Produce Commission business, our sales being and 
has been moderately active at an advance of one- | Grapes, Black tiamburg, per Ib........ coon , 15 1% Sour Flour. 452) OATS made direct to retail Grocers (not to Jobbers and Shipe 
sixteenth of a cent, closing dull, The sales com- cenches, PP MOMs. <cshss",ccecec cccscceesece £00G 5 W Rye ae Soe), Po. nominal, ers). We are enabled to get the full market value it ] 

rise 3,639 bales, of which 1,510 were taken for export, | Nu CORN Se & 335 a 3i}s | Of Butter and other produce consigned to us. 

293 for spinning, and 526 0n speculation. There has The supp.y of Virginia Peanuts here is liberal, but a725 iNo 1, ——- > A - dee 
been a good demand for future delivery at an ad- | generally held under limits. Our quotations’ are No. 2, sa. PERFECTION IN COOKING : 
— - of o sent tbe uae arket | all seat gone - realized, as the demand seems to be No.1 ae auk.12%7 0132 Ree tec Toat 
closing dull, The sales aggregate 76, ales, at | unusually light. plegindengeay os vot complished by the most inexperienced by the use of 
11 23-32.212 9-32 cents—basis Low Middling—11%@123-32 | Peanuts, Vurginia, per bush,....... sesevese 1 40@ 165 Wook. Hides, Furs. Se ria P sibs whe 
for June, 11 15-16@12 5-32 for July, 12@12 9-32 for Au- | Peanuts, Wilmington, per oush......... -- 180@ 200 woo.u. a 2 HORNS— DUTY : Free. . e 
gust, 11 15-16@12% for September, 11 13-16@11 31-32 for | Peanuts. Tennessee. Red, ver bush........ 100¢ 120 | ASax.kVe#D.—6) a-10 |Ox.B.A.& R... 300 a 400 Knickerbocker Bakin Powder halt 
October, 11 35 320 11% for November, 11 25-32@11 13-16 GREEN VEGETABLES.—Grcen Vegetables are | A.F.B. Merino.—43 a } JAMA. aes i . a 
for December. and 11%@12 for January. generally very plenty and low. We quote: A.&¥* Mering—23 a—33 [FURS AND’ SKINS— Une A ‘ ee’ 

HIDES AND ‘LE: AY HER.—Hides.—The demand ‘Tomatoes, Crarieston, per crate............ 2 5) | Sup, Pulled Co.—4> a—30 dressed, of ali kinds,free, It stands without a rival and has proven itself to be If 
from the trade is light, but prices are firm. Leather. | ‘tomatoes, Florida, smal! crate... we «5 zo | A <5 ee a currency prices, 
—Hemlock Sole is active and prices are tirm. Cropis | ‘tomatoes, Bermuda, per box...., m 75 | No.l ee o—-# Beaver # pce: THE BEST BAKING POWDER 
in good dex demand, stocks are light, and prices fi m. Green Peas, Jersey, per bbl.... 2.2.2. uo } Sup. Pulle esos 4) & North#®.150 a 300 : Iti Bla? i Seen th i are 

$.—Copper.—Ingot is dull. lron.—Scotch | Green Peas, L. L., BES DAG... .ccsscciee 1b | Vain. yee a— | Penthern.- 8 a—75 yet offered. Itisno trouble to useit. Free froma li 
Pig is “light demand and somewhat nominal | Green Peas, Maryland, per bbl..... @ | Texas fine... an oe e 1500 a—— objectionable ingredients and is absolutely Full le ¢ 
American not very active and still unsettled. Lead. String Beans, Norfolk, round, per bbl....... tt) ‘exas coerte o-3 Otters men: 10.00 21200 Watelt let ; 
—Foreign is quiet. Domestic in moderate demand, | String Beans, Norfolk, flat, per bbl......... 25 . A.Cor : aaa oft k en £8 a 800 ant, ’ £ 
but steady. Tin.—Pig is dull and prices are in buyers’ | Cucumbers, Florida, per crate .. ....... soece ww] i. stow.Sit oak Red ox. lo - 39 WM. J. STITT & CO. 8 wh 
favor, Zinc remains about eo Cucumbers, Charleston, per crate.......-.- 7 Hl 73 wala Wash.c 5 aap a Woot n— 00 2103 

MISCELLANEOUS, — Coa ‘the quotations are | Asparagus, Oys. Bay, per doz. bunches..... Oo 2 0 mt S23 am ee co se bed 5 156 Chambers Street, Ne ¥: hea 
for Liverpool House Genneh gid8i6; jAver ol Gas Asparagus, Sees ‘sey. per doz. Tua 125 | CALLED RVI t 24 a5 Ty me 13 N ’ . 
do., $10@ $11; Newcastle do. , Caking. $3 $. ; Scotch | Beets, L DUNCHES 2) 3i056505's...5 2530300 | ooh. unw. wk arm 150 2250 GREAT REDUCTION. = To. 
Cannel, $5437; do. Steam, $4. 50; *Srovincial, Turnips, Fees: er 100 bunches....... .. 2 Woe 3 50) oie aig 4 22 a2 laste en Tha 21000 e 
$4.50@84, currency; oeuaiyenis, Westmoreland, | Cabbages, Norfolk ans Charleston, per bbl. 1 Ge i 5) cal, awe ee Goat Cttentin 86 —— — ‘ fat) 
and West Virginia Gas, 36.2: mberland, Broad- | Caulifiower, L.I., per bbl..... eee 200 mmon....§ 2 a—2 “ Tamp.glid#s> a—— 
yop, and Clearfield, $5095.25 an Anthracite, ions. Bermuda, per Pama per P cot ous 120 Cats C. uhw, Deer Sisat D.2ka—— x mo 

$6. DA oe argo. _ Drugs—The market Lt ---} pad , PO J OES —Oid aoe are p ‘enty, du! aioe d burr ITY "> 16 a—18 & Juan..—' ee, : en 
unsettle: air is s y. Guany 0 i) n- ower fora nds. ew pagent are arriving free- ;. ! eet) 
fie and, Somers Bagging i dull gna ee r. y and in buyers’ ee We quote : ee aca est ‘bore: Free, [Rnskeas . soe lt s in At Wholesale Prices. ne 
Junn ags are dull an ower. e notice ermuda, new, per bbI................ seeeee 4 — 8ka—— | ern bik.— = rganizers. 
sales at 12@12% cts. Hay.—We quote North Charleston, new, Aanely per bbl.. . 20@ 30 KA, Hy ipatinng, are Nor. Serip ea 4 a2 wemmerng oe po 2 H 
River Shipping, (a@i5e,; Retail qualities, 85@$1; | Charleston, new, inferior ...... /1:50@ 2 2 | Opvonoco ......—18 a— 18%! Nor. White...— 2 a—15 md for New ce-list, e 
Clover, 60@0c.; and Salt, 60@75c. There is a con- | Norfolk, new, prime culled, per bbi.. 3.00 | Banta dt dry,...—13 a—— |Wolf, large... 125 a $50 THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COu3 - anc 
tinued active demand for Straw. but the quant t, | Norfolk. new, unculled, per 50@ 2 00 | gavanilia.éte—11 s—12 iWolf’ small ..—50 a 125- York z ( 
arriving is small and the supply is light. Prives in* A 4 Marac’ibostd—13 a—— fBear. piack.. 1000 22000 (P.-0.Box 5643.) 31 and 33 VESEY S8T., New wa 
consequence, are very strong. e quote Long Rye, 2 Mara.b/ox. to-— 13Ka—— r. wn 
$1.15@1.20; Short do., 75@85 cts.; and Oat, d@tic., 125 tase + oe Geatiek-Dorr? Boy E AS —The choicest in the world—Importers | the 
cash. r 150] P. Cabello....— lda—16 15; Upper, 20a% ® ct.ad. e prices—Largest Com Ameriea 

MOLL AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—Linseed is 87 Crus....—— a—16 we; Up LtL.#b~—2 a— staple article—pleases everybody— ie ually Gr, 
in ood demand and prices are firm. Whale.—Orude 10 CO. «2.15 a— — iddle..—— a— increasing—Agents wanted everywhere—best induces 
isdull. Lard is meady. Naval Stores.—Spirits a. nferior of above kinds, ind a4 62 | Calcutta 4a—— j|Oak, heavy....~— a—-— ments—don’t waste time—send for circular Be 
pentine is dull and lower. Rosin.—Strained is i Peerless, bulk, per bbl 62 Ds¥0ce.g.13 a—14 Oak, crop.....—~ a—— ERT WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1% 
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- Young and Old. 


MABEL’S VISIT TO CLOUDLAND. 


BY M. D. BRINE. 








MABEL in the hammock lies, 

Listening to the birdies singing, 

Watching the brown swallows winging 

Upward, upward to the skies. 

Through the trees 

The murmuring breeze 

Sings a lullaby so sweet 

That Mabel’s drowsy eyelids meet. 

And the beautiful sunshine through the leaves 

Comes tumbling down to kiss her there ; 

To lay on the curly head besides 

A golden crown for her golden hair. 

Softly, then, from Cloudland comes 

A wonderful little fairy, 

And Mabel, lifted in fairy arms, 

Is borne to a chariot airy. 

And up, far up, where the birdies are singing, 

Up where the swallows toward Heaven are 
winging, 

Over the meadows and mountains they rise, 

Nearer the wonderful blue summer skies. 

And Mabel’s white shoulders have turned into 
wings ; 

And behold! she’s a bird, and just hark! how 
she sings ! 

Till her wings are so weary 

They droop at her side, 

And all on a sudden 

She ceases to ride 

Through the soft summer air—for her eyes 
open wide. 

And there in the hammock she lies, 

Safe wnder the wonderful skies, 

’Neath the maple trees swinging, 

While birdies are singing, 

And daisies and buttercups peep from the grass, 

To stare at the blue-eyed and golden-haired lass 

Who to Dreamland has been, 

With a bright fairy queen, 

And all sorts of wonderful doings has seen. 





ROBBIE’S LETTERS FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 


BY MRS. HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN, 








Hitton, March 4th. 
DEAR SusiE: 

I've come to Grandpa’s visiting all alone. 
mean Papa and Mamma staid at home 
nd I came with Grandpa. He was in 
‘ew York on business, and said it was 
1nesome to go back alone, and he wasn’t 
used to riding on the cars. Iam. I have 
been on them ever so many times, and I am 
not a bit afraid; and I told him so. Then he 
asked if I would go home with him, and 
help make sugar. Course I wanted to, and 
Mamma said 1 might go if I would be very 
good and not meddle and get into the 
way. She no need to have said that. 
Guess I am big enough to behave ’thout be- 
ing told all thetime. Grandpa thought I 
should cry for Mamma ’fore a week was 
over. I was a little bit mad; but I wasn’t a 
bit saucy, for fear he wouldn’t take me, af- 
ter all. I just said: 

‘‘Do you s’pose I'ma girl-baby? No, sir!” 

He laughed, and said: 

“Come along then.” 

It does not look as it did last summer in 
New Hampshire. There isn’t any grass. 
Leastways, the snow coversit if there is any. 
And the trees have no leaves on, except the 
green needles on the pines. They are all 
tied up like stiff tassels, The cold doesn’t 
hurt them. It snowed day before yesterday, 
and it blowed yesterday, and to-day they 
have been breaking the roads. There were 
twelve yokes of oxen hitched to one sled, 
and a lot of men on the sled, to make 
it heavier; and when they came to a 
deep drift they got off and shoveled. The 
Toad is only wide enough for one sleigh; so 
when you meet another you have to give 
half the road, and you go slump into the 
deep snow, and iike enough you tip over. 
If you do, it doesn’t hurt you. The drifts 
are soft almost as feather-beds. You can 
lie down in them and spread your arms, and 
let somebody else jounce you a little, and 
when you get up you'll see your picture— 
head and hands and all. That is the way 
Tom and I do. Tom is the chore-boy. His 
father and mother died the same day, of new 
Money. There wasn’t any prop’ty left, nor 
any ‘lations; and they were going to send 
Tom to the poor-farm, but he would not go. 
He ran away in the night, and came here 


and asked Grandma to let him stay. She}. 


was his Sabbath-school teacher. Grandpa 
thought him too' little to do any good; but 
Grandma is lame, and she said he would 





save her steps, and so he has staid all win- 
ter. He does all he can, for fear they will 
send him off. He ’tends to the wood and 
kindlings, feeds the pigs and hens, and lots 
besides. 

He plays with me when the work is done. 
We slide downhill, and snowball, and hunt 
hens’-nests in the barn. That is great. fun. 
Only you must be careful and not fall off 
the ladder. I fell off once. It didn’t hurt 
me a bit; but it broke the eggs in every pock- 
et, and one of them was rotten! Oh, my! how 
it did smell! Grandma had to wash all my 
clethes, and me too. 

IT help Tom feed the cattle. They stand 
all in a row, with bows round their necks, 
fastened to a post. The posts stand up 
straight, and the bows slide up and down 
when the cattle move their heads. I 
shouldn’t think they could cuddle down to 
sleep very well, hitched up like that. Don’t 
believe I could. Could you? But Tom 
thinks they don’t care. The oxen stand 
first. They are awful big, and have wide 
sharp horns, with knubs on the end, so they 
can’t hurt each other when they play fight. 
The cows come next; then the steers and 
yearlings. They all eat hay; and after, they 
have swallowed it they get at it somehow, a 
little at a time, and chew it all over again. 
So they keep their jaws going about all the 
time. They eat carrots and beets and po- 
tatoes, when they can get them. The cows 
give lots of milk, and I have all I want to 
drink. 

We help make spouts to tap the sugar- 
trees with. They are made of sumac sticks, 
about an inch thick. There is a pith in the 
middle. Uncle Ben takesa long iron, witha 
wooden handle, and puts the end into the 
fire. When it is red hot he pushes it through 
the spout and burns out the pith. It smokes 
enough to choke you. Then he sharpens 
one end, and trims the bark off from the 
other, and the spout is done. 


Grandma has got to fry doughnuts, and 
can’t write any more now. 
Write to me soon. 
Your loving cousin, 
RosBreE WELLS. 


P. 8.—Grandma made me a doughnut 
lady, and I called it Susie and ate it up. 
It was smacking good. 

RosBIE. 





Hinton, March 20th. 
DEAR SUSIE: 


Did you ever see them tap trees? They 
take a bit—a bit isa big gimlet, with a 
crooked handle—and bore a hole right 
into a tree, and drive a spoutin. Then they 
hang a bucket on a big nail, to catch the sap. 
Sap is sweet. It tastes like the honey-and- 
water medicine we made for your sick doll 
when I was doctor, you remember. It makes 
good coffee, with burnt barley. We had 
some this morning. It sweetens itself. 


The sap comes up from the roots, in lit- 
tle holes in the wood, that go to the tip-ends 
of the branches, to make the leaves grow. 
But when the sap gets to the hole where the 
spout is it stops, to see what it means, and 
then out it comes, drop, drop, drop, into the 
bucket. You’d think there never’d be much 
in the buckets—just a drop at atime so; but 
first you know they are all full. Then Un- 
cle Ben yokes the oxen, and puts the sap- 
holder on the sled, and fastens it with a 
chain, so it can’t slip off. The sap-holder 
is a big tub, with holes in the top cover, for 
the sap to run in, so it can’t spill nor have 
leaves in it. They drive the ox-team into the 
woods, and stop every little while and get 
the sap on both sides and pour it into 
the holder. Then they take it to the sap- 
house, and draw it out through a faucet in 
the bottom, and pour it into the big pan that 
is fixed in the arch, Then they build a big 
fire under it and make it boil like fun. The 
water goes off in steam, and the sap gets 
sweeter and sweeter, till it is thick as molas- 
ses. Then they strain it when hot through 
a cloth into a smaller, pan, that sets on top 
of the stove, and sugar it off. You can’t 


jhave a big fire to sugar off. If you doit will 


burn. Uncle Ben puts in milk to cleanse it; 


and the scum rises, and he skimsit off. You | 


have to look out, or it will boil up and run 
over the top. You put in a small piece of 
butter to make it go down quick. 

Uncle Ben puts a little at a time into my 


‘saucer, so it will cool quick, and lets me 
‘eat ‘all I can. When T begin to feel sick 
I eat a pickle; and then I am all right 


{ . 


for some more. When it cools it grains 
a little, and the next saucerful grains 
more, and so on, till it is hard sugar. Then 
they take the pan off, and stir it with along 
paddle till it is nice as coffee sugar. Some- 
times they cake it in scallops and diamonds 
and hearts. I will bring you some. 

I wish you could have some wax. It is 
made on the snow. It sticks to your teeth, 
butit tastes better than any molasses candy. 

I went with Uncle Ben to see Miss Fanny. 
Tom couldn’t go. He had to help churn. 
Miss Fanny was out at the sugar-house. 
Their trees are on the side of a big hill, 
where a team can’t go; so they gather it in 
pails with a sap-yoke. A sap-yoke is a wood- 
en thing that goes behind the neck and 
rests on both the shoulders, and a rope is 
hitched at each end, with a hook at the bot- 
tom to hang the pailon. Their sugar-house 
is queer. The arch is built between two 
big rocks, and the roof-boards rest on the 
rocks and on a ridgepole that is fastened to 
two trees; and that’s all there is to it. The 
ends are open, and you can’t go in unless 
you climb upon the rock side of the pan. 
They wouldn’t let me do that; so while Un- 
cle Ben was talking with Miss Fanny I looked 
around. There was one big tree I thought 
they had forgotten. So I thought I would 
tap that; but it was so hard that when I tried 
to bore a hole the end of the bit broke short 
off. Miss Fanny’s father spoke cross to me. 
He said ‘‘ Here, boy, let things alone!” and 
Uncle Ben shook me; but Miss Fanny didn’t 
scold, She said she didn’t wonder I thought 
the tree needed tapping, it was so large and 
smooth. But it was a birch tree, and folks 
can’t make maple sugar from any but ma- 
ple trees. Birch trees have yellow bark, 
smooth and shiny. I asked her why they 
didn’t make birch sugar then; and Uncle 
Ben told me I should have to take some of 
the oil of birch if I did not stop meddling. 

«Does it taste like castor oil? Because, if 
it does | won’t. Sothere!” They laughed; 
but I don’t care. Iam sorry I broke the 
bit, though. I offered the man my new rub- 
ber boots to pay; but he patted my head, 
and said: ‘‘No matter about the bit. But 
don’t touch things without leave. Don’t 
meddle.” 

There, that is just what Mamma told me— 
“Don’t meddle!” andI forgot. I'll be good 
the rest of the visit. See if I don’t. Uncle 
Ben says he tapped some butternut trees 
when he was alittle boy, and made some 
sticky stuff, that looked some like tar and 
some like molasses; but he couldn’t sugar it 
off. He and the rest of the boys ate some 
of it, and it made them sick. It was worse 
than castor oil. 

Uncle Ben says he has got to go and see 
his sweetheart, and can’t write any more. 
I don’t believe it. The sugar hearts are all 
in the pantry, except mine in my little box. 
He is going to see Miss Fanny, and is 
’shamed to own it. 

Dear! dear! I shall be glad when I can 
write my letters myself, and not stop till I 
get through. 

Your loving cousin, 
RosBie, 

P. 8.—I’ve got a brother! A real live lit- 
tle baby brother; not near so big as Sister 
May. Tom has just brought the letter. Pa- 
pa is coming for me next week. Seems if I 
couldn’t wait. If ’d known God was go- 
ing to send him, I wouldn’t have come away 
forall the sugarin cr’ation! Hope he won’t 
think I meant to slight him; for I didn’t 
know the fustest word about it. 

I hope he’ll grow up real fast, so I can 
have a boy to play with. Girls are good to 
look at pictures and to be drawn on a sled; 
but they hurt dreadful easy, and then they 
cry. Uncle Ben says he'll bet acent my 
brother will cry; but I know better! At 
least, he won’t when he gets big enough to 


play. - 
Good-bye again. 
Rosse. 
A= 


NEIGHBOR JOCELYN’S STRATA- 
GEM. 





BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 





My father was’ the most good-natured 
person in the world, and always adapted 
himself to circumstances as easily as the 
‘man I read about in mythology, who could 
_ shrink into.a dwarf if the bed was small, or 
‘stretch himself into a giant if it was large. 
Therefore, when I saw Neighbor Jocelyn 





t 


approaching, with his tale of poverty and 
his desire to cultivate a part of our farm 
on shares, I knew that father would let him 
take land on liberal terms, and then that 
our hired man, Tom Price, and I should 
have most of the work to do. 

‘« You know, Squire,” began Mr. Jocelyn, 
after salutations had been exchanged—‘‘you 
know, Squire, my wife is asort of valetu- 
dinarian (he was what Tom Price called 
‘an edicated man’); and my eldest daugh- 
ter, who was formerly her domestic coadju- 
tor, has hastened somewhat abruptly into 
the bonds of Hymen (which, being transla- 
ted, meant that Mirandy had run off and 
married Bijah Pendleton). My second 
daughtér has symptoms of Sorosis, a sensa- 
tion of fullness in the region of the brain’; 
etc., etc., through the whole list of his chil- 
dren, whose number rivaled that of the 
immortal John Rogers. 

Well, he took the land at halves. The 
summer came and went, as summers usually 
do. Sometimes it rained and sometimes it 
didn’t. When it didn’t Tom and I hoed 
the potatoes, while Neighbor Jcecelyn went 
to rest under the umbrageous shade of the 
leafy trees, as he said. He used to quote 
Latin to us as we turned the corners at the 
end of therows. Tom said he was one of 
those fellows who didn’t know enough to 
know that they didn’t know nothing. 

At length the day came when we finished 
digging the last of the Solanum Tuberosum, 
as Matilda Jocelyn, the daughter who had 
a sensation of fullness in the region of the 
brain, taught us to call them. She could 
not bear, she said, to hear such indispens> 
able edibles stigmatized by their common 
vulgar appellations. 

Mr. Jocelyn insisted upon separating the 
potatoes into two parts: which he did one 
day when Tom Price and I were absent. 
My father, he said, should choose between 
them. When the eventful morning arrived 
upon which the choice was to be made the 
Solanum Tuberosum were found arranged 
in two piles, one of them apparently con- 
taining twice as many asthe other. 

“This I intended for you, Squire,” ob- 
served Mr. Jocelyn, turning to the larger 
one. ‘‘ Both your son and your agricultural 
assistant have aided in the manual labor of 
production, and I believe ina reciprocity 
of favors.” 

AsI said, my father was a kind-hearted 
man, and, remembering the destitute 
family, he replied: “No, Mr. Jocelyn. 
You have had a great deal of sick- 
ness to contend against at home, and I 
insist on taking the smaller pile and leaving 
you the rest. My son, you and Tom may 
load Neighbor Jocelyn’s part into the cart 
and carry home for him before you bring 
ours, and I will walk back to the house.” 

After we returned at night he asked me 
if they had all been removed from the field. 
T answered that they had; and, being an 
honest kind of a boy, I could not—as Ma- 
tilda Jocelyn would have said—repress the 
convulsive twitching of my lips. A few 
short, sharp questions brought out the 
whole story. . Mr: Jocelyn had hollowed out 
a deep cavity in the ground and filled it 
with potatoes; and had heaped the loose 
earth into a mound, which he had also cov- 
ered with a thin layer, making it look mtch 
the larger of the two. So the smaller pile 
which father had chosen actually contained 
two-thirds of the crop. 

‘* And did you return a part of them to 
him?” he asked, in conclusion. 

“Not I, sir,” replied Tom. ‘‘I thought 
Td learn him not to cheat so next time.” 

Some time after my father set forth one 
day to call on Mr. Jocelyn. “You do well, 
if yer going there, to lock up yer heart and 
leave the key to hum; for they are a tonguey 
set, and as shiftless as the day is long,” said 
Tom Price. 

They must, however, have found a key to 
fit; for, upon his return, he told us that Mr. 
Jocelyn had been obliged to sell most of his 
potatoes to pay their rent, and, as the family 
must not be left to suffer, we might carry 
over a load of wood. and provisions that 
evening. He added that he had given our 
neighbor a very plain talk on dishonesty 
and idleness, and hoped he would reform 
his ways. - 

Ifa girl were writing this story, she 
would end it by saying that Mr. Jocelyn 
was overcome by this kindness, and lived 





an. honest.and industrious life. ever after. 
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But the truth is that the very next summer 
we caught him stealing our best Wilson 
strawberries. Tom Price told him he never 
grudged the birds a few; but this was a 
robbin’ not mentioned in natural history. 
Moral: ** Honesty is the best policy.” 








Selections, 


“WHY DON’T THE WORKING-MAN 
GO TO CHURCH?” 


I DOANT go to church ’cause I cannot see the 
ood, 

And Bs I’m none so sartain I should go there 
if I could; 

For I does what I likes, and jest whem I likes, 
d’yer see ? 

And I’ve none so great a liking for them seats 
called “ free.” 


I doant go to church ’cause my coat is getting 


old, 

And the big folks look and mutter: “ Beggars, 
sure, is getting bold.” 

Maybe, some day, up in Heaven, if they get 
there, they will larn 

Them above don’t stop to ask yerif your coat 
has got a darn. 


{ doant go to church ’cause the place it be so 
grand— 

Tit for them wi’ coach and ’osses, wi’ great 
housen, and wi’ land ; 

And then parson he’s so larned, what a’ means 
I cannot tell. 

Folk speaks plainer down at chappel. 
they do go on at Hell! 


How 


I doant go to church, ’cause, wi’ Squoire a-sit- 
ting there, 

I keep thinking what he called me when he 
cotched me wi’ a snare. 

It were jest outside my garden, yet the names 
that he did call— 

Thief and poacher! Lawkamussy! but a rab- 
but, arter all. 

Parson, he’s a kind old gem’man, and his wife 
is kinder still, 

Wi’ her tracs, and wi’ her pudden, and her bot- 
tles when ye’re ill. 

But it’s not what I wants, to be tinkered when 
I’m down ; 

It’s to get up, and to keep up, and ’ave summat 
’o my Own. 


That’s the thing. Andif the Boible (as them 
farmers du agree) 

Be agen poor folk a-rising, then I'll let the 
Boible be. 

Parson says I’m but a haythen. 
ilove his hole. 

If he cared more for my body, p’raps I'd care 
more for my soul. 


Well, a toad 


So 1 doant go to church, ’cause I dunnot see the 


good; 

But 1 takes a walk instead of’t in the holler by 
the wood. 

And my dawg he goes behind me and I 
smoakes all the way; 

He’s a rare ’un still at rabbuts is my old dawg 
Tray 

—The Spectator. 


GYPSIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


WuHeRE did the Gypsies really come 
from? in what country was the cradle of 
this race of wanderers? A question which 
has been answered in a hundred ways. The 
wildest theories have been advanced and on 
the slenderest grounds. They wandered 
from the province of Zeugitana, in Africa; 
they were fugitives from the city of Singara, 
in Mesopotamia, driven out by Julian the 
Apostate; they came from Mount Caucasus; 
their name, ‘‘ Zigenner,” is a corruption of 
Saracener; they are the Canaahites whom 
Joshua dispossessed; they are Egyptians; 
they are Amorites. All these theories are 
based upon their names. Other origins are 
assigned them from the peculiarities of 
their customs and language... They are 
faquirs; they are the remains of Attila’s 
Huns; they are the descendants of Cain; 
they are German Jews, who, during the 
dreadful persecution of the fourteenth 
century, betook themselves to the woods 
and remained there till the troubled times 
passed over; they are Tartars, separated 
from Timur’s hosts about the beginning of 
the fifteenth century; they are Circassians 
driven away from their homes by this very 
Timur, with his Tartars; they are Bohem- 
ians; they are Sudras, from India. All 
these opinions and many more are enumer- 
ated at length in Grellmann and quoted by 
everybody who has written on the subject. 
As we write these lines we read that M. 
Bataillard, who has made the Gypsies his 
study for many years, has in the press a 
paper in which he attributes altogether a 
new origin to them. Mr. Charles Leland’s 
opinion is that they are the descendants of 
a vast number of Hindus of the primitive 
tribes of Hindustan, who were expelled or 
emigrated from that country early in the 
fourteenth century, and that they were 
identical with the two.castes of the Doms 
and Nats—the latter being at the present 
day the real Gypsies of India. The people 
have drawn around them a whole literature 
of inquiry and research. The names of 
Simson, Borrow, Pott, Grellmann, Liebich, 
Paspati, Smidt, which are readiest 10 our 
hand, have been quite recently supplement- 
ed by the addition of Mr. Charles Leland 
and Prof. E. H. Palmer. Rommiany litera- 
ture is like the Homer.c ballads, inasmuch 
asit is entirely oral. Unlike the Diad, it is 
extremely limited in extent. Borrow, in 
his latest work, gives'a few songs and 
pieces in verse; but the Rommany folk are 











not given to poetry. On the other hand, 
they are full of proverbs, parables, and 
quaint stories, of which Mr. Leland has 
collected a great number. For instance: 

*‘ When I was sitting in the forest under 
great trees I asked a little bird to bring me 
a little bread; but it went away and I never 
saw itagain. Then I asked a great bird to 
bring me a cup of brandy; but it flew away 
after the other. I never asked the tree over- 
head for anything; but when the wind came 
it threw down to me a hundred ripe nuts.” 

The Gypsy, observe, does not think of 
working for his bread, or his brandy, or his 
nuts. He asks in vain for the first two, and 
the third he gets without asking. The moral 
of this parable seemsto be that luck is 
everything. 

Here are two others, each with its own 
moral appended: 

“Once the cat went to see her cousin, the 
hare. And there came a hunter, and the cat 
scrambled up the hill, further up, up a tree, 
and there she found a bird’s nest; but the 
hare ran down the hill, far down into the 
country. 

*‘Bad luck sends a poor man further 
down; but it causes a great man to rise still 
more.” 

“One day a poor man had a dog that 
used to steal things and carry them home 
for his master—meat, money, watches, and 
spoons. A gentleman bought the dog and 
made a great deal of money by showing 
him at fairs. 

‘Where rich men can make money hon- 
ently. poor men have to steal.” 

More of the wisdom of the Egyptians has 
been collected by Mr. Borrow. Here is 
some of it: 

‘‘My father, why were worms made? 
My son, that moles might live by eating 
them. My father, why were moles made? 
My son, that you and I might live by 
catching them. My father, why were you 
and Imade? My son, that worms might 
live by eating us. 

‘“‘The true way to be a wise man is to 
hear, see, and bear in mind.” 

What good is there in the Rommany 
tongue? There is plenty, plenty of good 
in it; and plenty, plenty of our people 
would have been transported or hung but 
for the old, poor Roman language. A word 
in Rommany said in time to a little girl and 
carried to the camp has caused a great 
purse of money and other things which had 
been stolen to be stowed underground; so 
that when the constables came they could 
find nothing, and had not only to let the 
Gypsy they had taken up go his way, but 
also to beg his pardon. 

The man who has not the whip-hand of 
his tongue and bis temper is not fit to go 
into company. 

It is not a wise thing to say you have 
been wrong. If youallow you have been 
wrong, people will say: ‘‘ You may be a 
very honest fellow; but you are certainly a 
very great fool.” 

Add to these pithy sayings some of the 
apy and clearer phrases collected by 
Mr. Leland. They are as wise as Capt. 
Burton’s Syrian proverbs: 

‘* When the wind is high, move your tent 
to the other side of the hedge—s e., change 
your side according to the circumstances. 

Never buy a handkerchief or choose a 
wife by candle-light. 

Nice reeds make nice baskets. 

It’s like a kiss—good for nothing unless 
divided between two. 

Don’t ask fora thing when you can’t 
get it. 

It is always the largest fish that falls back 
into the water. 

There may be adversity in a large house 
as well as in a small one. 

Keep it a secretin your own heart and 
nobody will know it. 

Clean water never came from a dirty 


lace. 

Behind bad luck comes good luck. 

There is a sweet sleep at the end of a 
long road. 

ait till the moon rises. 

An ass that carries youis better than a 
horse that throws you off.” 

The result is small when the most ardent 
admirer of the Gypsies has set down all he 
knows and he learned from them. They 
have few traditions, and those of no im- 
portance; their literature is the very scant- 
iest. that ever adorned a people; and their 
proverbs, though some of them, as we have 
seen, are good, amount, when they are all 
written down, to no more than Sancho 
Panza would reel off in the course of a ten 
minutes’ sitting on the seat of justice in 
Barataria.—Zemple Bar. 





THE OLD-TIME FOUR-IN-HANDS. 


WueEN lately-inedondon, on driving 
through. the park,.I-was struck. with the 
inferiority of the equipages to those which 
I remember fifty years ago. Paris now 
quite equals London in external dis- 
play. Indeed, the horses are, generally 
speaking, even superior. The Emperor, 
whose long residence in England gave him 
an opportunity of forming an idea of the 
care and attention necessary to produce a 
fine breed of horses, has been indefatigable 
in selecting a stud; and, being ably second- 
ed by General Fleury, introduced into 
France a love of sport which seemed almost 
peculiar to England. 

I leok back upon the time when the most 








magnificent parade of horses and carriages 


page, and the followin 








attracted attention in London and when the 
famous Four-in-Hand Club was the theme 
of general admiration. The spectacle of a 
grand turn-out of the members of that dis- 
tinguished body was one of the glories of 
the days of the Regent. There was a per- 
fection in the minutest detail that made a 
well-appointed four-in-hand appear like a 
choice work of art. The symmetry of the 
horses, the arrangement of the harness, the 
plain but well-appointed carriage, the good 
taste of the liveries, the healthy, sturdy ap- 
ee of the coachmen and grooms 
ormed altogether one of those remarkable 
spectacles that make a lasting impression 
upon the memory. - 

The list of the members will show that 
some of the most distinguished scions of 
the aristocracy were the persons who vied 
with each other in producing this effect. 
The original club embraced, I believe, the 
following leading members: Lord Sefton, 
Lord Barrymore, Colonel Berkely (after- 
ward Earl Fitzharding), Mr. Akers, Sir 
Bellingham Graham, Sir Henry Peyton, 
Mr. Clutterbuck, Mr. Cholmondely (of 
Vale Royal), Sir John Lade, Mr. Lewis, Sir 
H. Mainwaring, Tom Richards, Mr. Fen- 
wick, Lord Worcester, Mr. Rowles, and the 
Hon Major Forrester. They assembled in 
George Street, Hanover Square, and drove 
in regular order to Salt Hill, to the well- 
known house named the Windmill, kept by 
Botham, where a sumptuous dinner awaited 
them; after which they returned to London 
in high spirits, and not unfrequently some- 
what overcome by the quantity of sound 
port wine for which that inn was celebrated. 

The driving was never of such a char- 
acter as to cause any accident. It was 
steady and well-regulated, one of the rules 
of the club being that no coach should pass 
another and that the pace should never 
exceed a trot. 

This club lasted in full vigor for upward 
of twenty years; when it was broken up in 
consequence of the death of many of its 
members and the advanced age of several 
others. The love of coaching still existed 
among many distinguished leaders of fash- 
ion, and at a meeting held at the house of 
Lord Chesterfield, in Stanhope Street, it was 
determined to revive in its former splendor 
this national institution, which has served 
as an encouragement to the breeding of the 
finest cattle in the universe. Among my 
papers I found a list of the original mem- 
bers of this club, which met at Richmond 
on Saturday, June 2d, 1838, and passed a 
series of resolutions that formed the basis 
of the regulations which were observed 
during its existence. 


The Earl of Sefton was one of the leaders 
of the former club, He drove splendid bay 
horses and was acknowledged to be a man 
of considerable taste. This noble lord, 
with a frame somewhat deformed, was a 
capital horseman and was seen daily in the 
parks, accompanied by his two daughters, 
one of whom had some pretensions to 
beauty and married a son of the Whig 
member for Marlow, Pascoe Grenfell, a 
proprietor of copper-works at Swansea. Lord 
Sefton was among the most conspicuous 
lovers of the gastronomic art and had se- 
cured Ude, the well-known chef de cuisine of 
Louis XVI. The noble lord prided himself 
upon the invention of a famous plat, com- 
posed of the soft roe of the mackerel, which 
was served up in the form of petit pates, 

In the days of which I speak there were 
amateur coachmen, who drove, with un- 
flinching regularity and in all weathers, the 
public stage-coaches and delighted in the 
opportunity of assimilating themselves with 
professional Jehus. Some young men, 
heirs of large landed proprietors, mounted 
the box, handled the ribbons, and bowled 
along the high road. They touched their 
hats to their passengers, and some among 
them did not disdain even the tip of a 
shilling or a half crown with which 
it was the custom to remunerate the 
coachman. Many persons liked travel- 
ing to Brighton in ‘‘The Age,” which was 
tooled along by Sir Vincent Cotton; 
while others preferred Charley Tyrrwhit. 
On the Holyhead, Oxford, and the Bath 
and Bristol roads, Lord Harborough, Lord 
Clonmel, Sir Thomas Mostyn, Sir Charles 
Bamfyle, Sir Felix Agar, Sir Henry Par- 
nell, Sir Bellingham Graham, Mr, Clutter- 
buck, Sir John Lade, and other members of 
the Four-in-Hand Club were seen either 
driving the coach or sitting cheek-by-jowl 
with the coachman, talking about horses 
and matters relating to ‘‘life upon the 
road.” One of the members of the Four-in- 
Hand Club, Mr. Akers, was so determined 
to be looked upon asa regular coachman 
that he had his front teeth so filed that a 
division between them might enable him to 
expel his spittle in the true fashion of some 
of the most knowing stage-coach drivers. 

Lord Onslow devoted his time to his stud, 
and, being the master of four of the finest 
black horses in England, was always con- 
spicuous in the parks; but he was too ec- 
centric to obtain the suffrages of any of the 
Four-in-Hand Club, for his carriage was 
painted black and the whole turn-out had 
more the appearance of belonging to an un- 
dertaker. Mrs. Humphrey, at whose shop 
in St. James street were exhibited all the 
best caricatures of the day, had a capital 
one in her window, in which the noble lord 
was depicted driving his mournful equi- 
‘ lines at the bottom, 
were read with = glee by those who had 
seen the original; 





| 
“ What can Tommy Onslow 40? 

He can drive a curricle and two, 

Can Tommy Onslow do no more? 

Yes, he can drive a phaeton and four.” 

There was an individual once familiar ip 

the dandy circle, whose turn-out made 
always a sensation, from its excessive ele. 
gance. His name was Richards; but he 
acquired the cognomen of ‘Tom Pipes” 
from the following circumstance: Having 
run through an enormous fortune, he was 
compelled to borrow money at an exorbi- 
tant interest; and a well-known tobacconist 
in Oxford street lent him large sums, on the 
condition that Richards should take one. 
half of the amount in tobacco pipes and 
other such commodities, and the needy man 
was always inviting his friends to take off 
his hands a portion of this stock in trade, 
He, of course, like all other borrowers upon 
post-obit bonds, became completely ruined, 
and one kind friend obtained for him what 
in those days was a refuge of the destitute— 
aconsulship. It was to Nantes he went; 
but his pecuniary difficulties hung about 
him, and he got into scrapes and lost hig 
appointment.--‘‘ Celebrities of London and 
Paris,” by CAPTAIN GRONOW.” 





GEORGE WASHINGTON AND U. §. 
GRANT AT HOME. 





Wuat was the old republican simplicity, 
when you get to it? I suppose this socially 
corrupt Washington, which so _ needs 
reformation, may safely stand by the exam. 
ple of the man who gave it hisname. With 
what republican simplicity did he dress and 
live? From the private memoirs by his 
adopted son and grand-daughter we learn 
that a single servant combed and tied his 
hair in the prevailing fashion, which was to 
let it grow long, powder it with a puff-ball 
made of cotton yarn—which with the pow- 
der was carried in a dressed buckskin 
pouch—and tie it up in a long bunch, with 
aribbon behind. I believe that General 
Grant gets his hair combed with more 
republican simplicity. Washington’s every- 
day dress, when riding about the farm, was 
plain drab; but when President his style 
and equipage ‘‘ corresponded with the dig. 
nity of his exalted station.” His ordinary 
dinner dress was a suit of black, his hair 
powdered and tied in a black queue, anda 


‘very elegant dress sword. Who ever saw 


President Grant carving his roast beef with 
an elegant dress sword? When he ai. 
dressed the Hall of Congress in Philadel. 
phia he was dressed ina full suit of the 
richest black velvet, with diamond knee- 
buckles, and square silver buckles sct upor 
shoes, japanned with the most scrupulous 
neatness, black silk stockings, his shir 
ruffled at the breast and wrists, a light dtess 
sword, his hair profusely powdered, fully 
dressed so as to project at the sides, and gath- 
ered behind in a silk bag, ornamented with 
a large rose of black ribbon. His cocked 
hat had a large cockade on one side of it. 
When President Grant delivered his last in- 
augural, bare-headed, in the bitter cold and 
savage wind, he was not only denuded of 
diamonds, velvet, ruffles, and buckles, but 
he had not so much asa silk bag about his 
frozen ears! Washington’s carriage was of 
alight cream color, painted on the panels 
with beautiful groups by Cipriani, repre- 
senting the four seasons. He was preceded 
by two gentlemen, with long white wands, 
who kept back the crowd. His stables at 
Mount Vernon were furnished with thor- 
oughbred horses. When he appeared on 
horseback, it was always with fine equip- 
ments, accompanied by his servant. For 
Mrs. Washington he kept a chariot and 
four horses, with black postillions in livery. 
The following order, sent to his London 
agent, for out-of-door equipage, savors of 4 
republican simplicity which would cause 4 
stare in these later days: 


“Man’s riding-saddle, large plated stirrups, 
and everything complete. 

A very neat and fashionable (!) Newmarket 
saddle-cloth. 

A large and best (!) portmanteau, saddle, 


;bridle, and pillion, 


Cloak-bag, surcingle ; checked saddle-cloth. 
A riding-frock of a handsome (!) drab-colored 


broadcloth, with plain double-gilt (!) Luttons. 


A riding waistcoat of superfine scarlet cloth 
and gold laee, with buttons like those of the 
coat ! 

A blue surtout-coat. 

A neat (!) switch-whip, silver cap. 

Black velvet cap for servant.” 


He was very fond of horses and his 
equipages were always of a superior order. 
He kept a register of both horses and 
hounds, and in hunting was always superb- 
ly mounted and wore a blue coat, scarlet 
waistcoat, buckskin breeches, top boots, 
and velvet cap. His pack of hounds was 
very numerous and select and he used to 
hunt three times a week. When he broke 
up his kennel, he formed a deer-park of 8 
hundred acres. For breakfast the custom 
of his time and society was tea and coffee, 
roast fowl, ham, venison, game, and other 
dainties. Never was there amore generous 
hospitality than his. House and apart 
ments and servants were at the disposal of 
the guest. At dinner the center of the 
table contained five or six large silver oF 


plated waiters—those at the end ovalonone 


jside, to correspond with the shape of the 
‘table, The waiters were filled with myth- 
ological alabaster figures, On the 

.of the oval formed by the waiters were 
dishes. He hada silver mug of beer by 
his plate and he drank several glasses of 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Madeira wine. - His wines were always the 
best that could be obtained, and nothing 
could exceed the order with which his table 
was served. Every servant knew what he 
was to do, and did it in the most quiet and 
rapid manner. The dishes and plates were 
removed and changed with a silence and 
speed that. seemed like enchantment. 

The truthis, there is no republican sim- 
plicity_to go back to except barbarism.— 
Gail Haminton, in “The Galazy” for 
June. 





THE RATIFICATION OF A DOGMA. 


THAT remarkable correspondent of the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, Anne Brewster, 
says in her last letter from Rome: 


“Tf June has its remarkable anniversa- 
ries, July will also be féted by the Vatican 
party. On the 18th of July, 1870, the 
dogma of the infallibility of the Pope was 
proclaimed. What aday it was! Such a 
storm of thunder and lightning! And as 
the Pope arose and pronounced the solemn 
ratification a thunderbolt fell and tore off 
the lead covering of the chapel dome under 
which the Pontiff stood. was present, 
and heard the thunder, saw the lightning 
flash, and for a moment felt as if some 
great exceptional event of Nature was 
about to occur, that might cause the 
crumbling of mighty vaults and the de- 
struction of nearly a thousand bishops. 
St. Peter’s, usually flooded with light, was 
somber and dark as a catacomb. After 
the ceremonies of the morning were over, 
Archbishop (now Cardinal) Manning was 
leaving the church, when he was accosted 
by the two Abbes Lemann, missionaries to 
the Diocese of Lyons. These gentlemen 
congratulated the English prelate on the 
new dogma just pronounced. The three 
clergymen stood in the center of the atrium, 
between the two colossal statues of Con- 
stantine and Charlemagne. 

‘** Now the whole world may crumble 
away,’ said Archbishop Manning, looking 
out of the vast open arches on to the dark, 
gloomy sky. The rain was pouring down 
and distant thunder was muttering. The 
Archbishop was pale, stern, and very sol- 
emn. He is slender and so ascetical look- 
ing that he seems almost transparent. He 
lifted his thin hand and repeated in a low, 
resolute voice: ‘ Yes, now the world may 
crumble away! We have in our hands that 
which will reconstruct it.’ He bowed to 
the two French priests and moved gravely 
out of the atrium. 

‘‘Then followed events more startling 
than the thunderbolt. First the battle of 
Sedan, the downfall of the French Emperor, 
and the sudden rise of Prussia to an em- 
pire; then the entry of the Italians into 
Rome, the downfall of the temporal power 
of the Pope, and the union of Italy. 

‘“The political world of Cardinal Man- 
ning has crumbled to bits; and in the com- 
ing conclave he and those who think with 
His Eminence will strive to reconstruct it. 
There are many anti-Catholic enthusiasts 
who look as firmly to the end of the Roman 
pontificate when Pius IX dies as the En- 
glish cardinal expects to reconstruct the 
temporal power upon the Syllabus and in- 
fallibility dogma. As to the last, it would 
not be decorous for me to hazard an opinion; 
but as to the first, it seems, to my thinking, 
that the reading of history brings one to a 
different conclusion.” 





“ GERTIE.” 





Boys of ten or twelve, seen on the street, 
appear heartless and without sympathy; 
and yet you wrong them. Among the 
houses on Clinton street is one which has 
missed many a pane of glass in its windows. 
Rags and papers are used to keep the cold 
air out, or it may blow in and whistle 
through the desolate rooms without let or 
hindrance. A girl of ten, whose life had 
been one long period of hunger, pain, and 
unhappiness, was taken sick one day in 
March, and people passing by could see her 
lying on a miserable bed, near one of the 
windows. It was curious that any of the 
boys coming or going should have stopped 
to think or care about it; but they did. 
One of them, feeling sad at sight of the 
sufferer’s pale face, handed an orange 
through a broken pane, saw it clasped by 
slender white fingers, and then ran away. 
He told other boys, and by and bye there 
wasn’t a day that some lad didn’t halt at 
the window to pass in fruit or flow- 
ers. None of them knew the family or 
ever spoke to the girl; and so they gave 
her the name of Gertie and called her 
their orphan. Boys went without mar- 
bles and the other things which belong to 
boyhood sports, that their pennies might 
buy an orange, lemon, or some simple flow- 
er for Gertie; and their anxiety for her to 
get well was fully as great as the doctor’s 
or the mother’s. Whatever present they 
had they handed it through the broken 
pane, waited for her to reach up, and never 
lingered longer than to hear a soft ‘‘ thank 
you” from her lips. Days went by; but the 
boys did not grow weary nor did they miss 
aday. It was romance and charity so well 
combined that it gladdened their hearts and 
made them fond of each other. Yesterday 
morning a lad’s hand, holding a sweet flower 
and a big orange, went up tothe window. 
No white fingers touched his as they graspé 
the offering. He waited a moment, ind 





then with beating heart looked through into 
the room. The bed had been taken away. 
On a table rested a pine coffin, and on the 
coffin was a bunch of faded flowers, which 
had been handed through the window the 
day before. Death had been there, and the 
boys no longer had a mission. 

_ You might not have seen the bo 
in a doorway and wiping tears from his 
eyes. He was seen, however, and when 
asked the cause of his sorrow he sobbed 
out the whole sad romance in four words: 
‘*Our Gertie is dead.” —Detroit Free Press. 
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MACAULAY’S METHOD OF WORK. 


As soon as Macaulay had got into his 
head all the information relating to any par- 
ticular episode in his history (such, for in- 
stance, as Argyll’s expedition to Scotland, 
or the attainder of Sir John Fenwick, or 
the calling in of the clipped coinage), he 
would sit down and write off the whole 
story at a headlong pace—sketching in the 
outlines under the genial and audacious 
impulse of a first conception, and securing 
in black and white each idea and epithet 
and turn of phrase as it flowed straight 
from the busy brain to his rapid fingers. 
His manuscript at this stage, to the eyes of 
_ one but himself, appeared to consist of 
column after column of dashes and flour- 
ishes, in which a straight line, with a half- 
formed letter at each end and another in 
the middle, did duty fora word. It was 
from amid a chaos of such hieroglyphics 
that Lady Trevelyan, after her brother’s 
death, deciphered that account of the last 
days of William which fitly closes the 
‘‘ History.” As soon as Macaulay had fin- 
ished his rough draft he began to fill it in, 
at the rate of six sides of foolscap every 
morning, written in so large a hand and 
with such a multitude of erasures that the 
whole six pages were on an average com- 
pressed into two pages of print. This por- 
tion he called his ‘‘ task,” and he was never 
quite easy unless he completed it daily. 
More he seldom sought to accomplish; for 
he had learned by long experience that this 
was as much ashe could do at his best, 
and except at his best he never did work 
at all. ‘‘i had no heart to write,” he says 
in his journal of March 6th, 1851. ‘‘I am 
too self-indulgent in this matter, it may be; 
and yet lI attribute much of the success 
which I have had to my habit of writing only 
when I am in the humor, and of stopping as 
soon as the thoughts and words cease to 
flow fast. There are, therefore, few lees in 
my wine. It is all the cream of the bottle.” 

When, at length, after repeated revisions, 
Macaulay had satisfied himself that his writ- 
ing was as good as he could make it, he 
would submit it to the severest of all tests— 
that of being read aloud to others. 





WASHINGTON’S SELF-CONTROL. 


AN officer to whom he was very much at- 
tached was taken dangerously ill, and he 
had him removed from his uncomfortable 
quarters to a room in his own house. Late 
in the evening one of his aides, with some 
other young officers, returned from a party 
in the country, and, gathering around the 
old fireplace, grew quite hilarious over some 
incident or incidents that had occurred. 
Washington stepped out of his room adjoin- 
ing, and, after exchanging a few words with 
them, spoke of the sick officer and his dan- 
gerous condition. The young officers be- 
came quiet; but after a little while they 
forgot all about it and were merry as ever. 
In the midst of their jokes and laughter the 
door of Washington’s room opened very 
gently, and the General himself appeared, 
with a candle in his hand. Crossing the 
floor on tiptoe, he went into the kitchen, as 
if in search of something, and immediately 
returned, in the same noiseless, careful 
manner. The young men took the hint and 
immediately dispersed.—J. T. HEADLEY, in 
“The Galary” for July. 











Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 


. Co hroat, Cuts, 
Burns, and Pains, Sold by the Druggists, 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 

2 Great Cough Remedy. Dr, Tobias’s Pulmonie 
Life Syrup. 
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Have youa man in your employ who suffers from 
Lameness or Soreness of the Sides, Back, or Kidneys, 
Inflammation of the Longs. Liver, or Bowels, or 
from Shooting Pains in the Side or Back? If so, pre- 
sent him with a Collins Voltaic Electric Plas. 
ter. 2 cents. You will thus do an act of 
kindness and receive your return in increase in labor 
and attention to duties. Sold everywhere. Mailed, 
on receipt -of price, by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon's Byes Color Woolens. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 











CHICACO 
JEWELERS. 


We offer at very low prices the largest and best- 
selected stock of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Sterling Silver Ware, Fine Jewelry, French 
Clocks, Bronzes, Silver-plated Ware, and rich Fancy 
Goods in the West. 

Visitors to Chicago are invited to call and see “ the 
most elegant jewelry establishment in the world.” 


N. MATSON & CO., 


STATE AND MONROE STREETS 
(Opposite the Palmer Heuse). 





Splendidly adapted for all kinds of fancy work. 
They make the best and cheapest Inks. 

Druggista sell them. A book giving full and ex- 
plicit directions will be sent to any one by addressing 
the proprietors; or a package of any color will be 
sent Rortpeld on receipt of 30 cents. 

ELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


RICE FLOUR TOILET SOAP. 


n extra-fine et Soap, with abundant, 
noe and lasting perfume. Registered July 13th, 
1875. Made only by RUBLNSON BROS & Co., Boston. 








ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 


#5 Oers 


at 







Made of thin cork, neatly covered; perfect shape ; 
will not break nor get out of order; gives perfect sat- 
isfaction in every respect; has stropg medical en- 
dorsements ; Heht. porous, healthy, graceful. Mailed 
on receipt of fifty cents. Liberal ‘terms to the trade. 
F. W. SULLIVAN & Co. Show Rooms, 815 Broadwa 


Factory, 61 Hudson 8t , New York. P.-O. Box 2336. 


(SAVE $2029 


BUY THE 








HUTTLE SEWING | 
MACHINE 
THE BEST ANO 
CHEAPEST FIRST | 
m CLASS MACHINE} 
IN THE WORLD 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE-| 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c.,| 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. | 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ANS. | 











ASK FOR THES? 

Hartford Woven Wire Mattress. 

You will obtain the Original and Genuine article 
Made only by the 


Hartford Woven Wire Mattress Company, 
HARTFORD, CT., and CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
asham: ca them look just as good asnew. It 
will not rub off or smut whet wet. Softens the leather. 
1 be without trial. 





° =~ itafter one 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


8. F. BROWN & CO.. Boston. 














Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, 


indiana, 











BARGAINS SELDOM OFFERED. 


REMUVED TO 8SS0 AND SS2 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN 18TH AND 19TH STS. 
White Granite Toilet Sets, 11 pieces.............. $300 
Decorated = oe PS -Oee 400 
White China Dinner Sets, 157 pieces.............. 35 00 
Decorated Dinner Sets $45 and upward. 

Beverly Pottery, Antique Designs, China, Glass, 
Plated Ware, Clocks, Bronzes, etc. 

RUFUS M. BRUNDIGE, Importer, 
a882 Broadway, bet. 18th and 19th Sts. 


S86 an 
and 651 Sixth Ave., corner ot 38th Street. 
THE CENTENNIAL 


Marble-Shooter ! 








Picks Up and Discharges Marbles with Rifle- 
i 


e Accuracy. 

The Centennial Marble-Shooter is the most unique 
article the great anniversary year has produced. It 
selisrapidly. The boys are delighted with it. Itis 
neat and sirong, cannot be disarranged, and will last 
forever. GEORGE BETTS, 

Inventor, Importer, and Manufacturer of 

PATENTED NOVELTIES AND AGENTS’ GOODS. 

575 Broadway, New York. 
Samples mailed on receipt of 2 cents. 


_ HOLMAWS 
Fever and Agne aud Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms : 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea- Sickness, 
Neuralgia, LBilious 
Desorders, &c., &c. 

None _ genuine 
without the Trade- 
_-‘\ Mark and Signature 
















\ of the Inventor on 

| the wrapper. 

] Ask your druggist 

§ for it. For Certifi- 

- cates, read little blue 
fi book, Hnemy in the 

TRADE-MARK. Air, 

WM. F, KIDDER & €0O., Sole Proprictors, 

No. 83 John Street, N. Y. 


Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 








Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 


EXCELSIOR 
3 


ieee for larger work. 


er 
Business Men do ther printing and advertis 


ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 


7 protitin Amateur Printing, The Girls or 
ting Bo ggbave great fun and make money fast at 
P y printing. Send two 
re 


/ stamps for full cata- 
logue o' s, type, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
sse> KELSEY & UG., Meriden, onn. 


Greatly Improved! Lined 
P BATTS 4 sep leather ends. No friction. 

Je Forreal merit the best and 
™’ cheapest Brace , made. 


2%) Gives health and vigor to 
the.system_ by preserving 
. so 





© Shou 


er-Brace Cor 
ny, Cleveland, Ohio. 


4 y 
ie $1.50 and chest messure. 

2” Ask for Pratt's New 
Brace, 





ane 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form, that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may. desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome yolume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 


dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 











each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 

K.S &Co’s. ; 
) IMPROVED 5 
cs 
MUSIC 2 
A * 
PAPER FILE. i] 





For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time=--Sent Free, 


























THE INDEPENDENT. 


[June 22, 1876, 








Insurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE TO SECURE 
LOANS DECLARED USURY. 


THE most seridus judicial ruling yet 
made in relation to what constitutes usury 
in connection with life insurance invest- 
ments has been made in Nebraska. 

A Mr. McMahan, doing business in Ne- 
braska City, applied for a loan of $20,000 
on good security, from the-Union Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Maine, through 
its Nebraska general agent, Mr. Kinney. 
The security, upon examination, was found 
all right; the legal interest of the state was 
12 per cent.; but the company also required 
that the borrower, as a condition of the 
loan, should insure his life or that of some- 
body else and pay the premium for $76,000, 
also pay 3 per cent. on the loan and $500 


for extra services of the agent. The stip- 
ulated deductions were as follows: 
Life Insurance premiums............+++-+. $1,451 
Interest in BdVANCE.......,...06eeeeeeeeeeee 1,440 
RE Per te ert it te a 600 
TEXUPR SOFVICES....,..0-0cccccccces 00 cocecseess 500 
Total sweat money. ............s......- $3,991 
Balance realized..............+0.0.- ... $16,009 


Not only this; but each year the same 
interest and life premiums, aggregating 
$2,891, were to be paid for the useof the 
$16,000 loan. Upon an exhaustive hearing 
of all the parties in interest, the borrower 
having been declared a bankrupt, the United 
States Circuit Court held the whole pro- 
ceeding usurious and ordered an accounting 
in equity between the company and the 
borrower, without regard to the agreements 
upon which the money was loaned. 

This ruling means that it is usurious for 
any life company to require of the borrow- 
er of its funds life insurance or commis- 
sions in addition to legal interest; and that, 
though the loan is negotiated through an 
agent, to whom the commissions are paid, 
being acquiesced in by the company, the 
company is responsible for the usury im- 
posed upon the borrower, and the law of 
usury of the state where the loan was made 
applies. 

If this ruling of a United States Circuit 
Court be upheld, it is safe to say over $100,- 
000,000 of life investments are tainted with 
usury. Many companies for years have 
made the taking out of a life policy a 
condition precedent to the granting of a 
loan, and after the loan was made the inter- 
est and premium were first deducted, be- 
sides commissions to the agent, legal ex- 
penses, etc., and the balance only handed 
over to the borrower. This practice, says 
the judge in the above case, as usury, and 
the whole proceeding is tainted, according 
to the usurious laws of. the states in which 
it occurs. 

The judge in the above case ordered a 
return of all moneys for premiums and 
commissions as usurious; the company to 
be entitled only to the amount actually 
loan¢d, with lawful interest thereon, less 
that already received. 





STRANGE INDIFFERENCE. 


THE Chicago Herald says: 


“Considering the importance of the in- 
surance contract, how vitally its holder is 
interested in its provisions, how his whole 
fortune or the sole hope of those dear to 
him may depend upon the construction 
that shall be given to it, the practical indif- 
ference with which men treat it, until a 
claim arises thereunder, is perfectly unac- 
countable. It is entirely within the bounds 
of sober truth to say that not one in fifty of 
the whole body of the insured ever read or 
even attempted to read his policy. In buying 
insurance, everybody relies blindly on the 
agent, takes his representations and prom- 
ises, treating them as the representations 
and promises of the company, assumes. that 
nothing in the policy conflicts with them, 
pockets the document unopened, and gives 
himself no further uneasiness, except to oc- 
casionally wonder if the company is likely 
to burst up. 

«Out of a dozen persons who were suffer- 
ers by a late fire, whose particulars we hap- 
pen to be familiar with, not one had seen 
the inside of his policy until after the fire 
came. One had his entire stock, as he sup- 
posed, insured to a large amount in several 
companies; but when the adjusters came he 
found that, only the portion of his goods in 
the first story of the building was covered 
and all the stock up-stairs was a total loss. 
The language of the policy was clear, and 
the.man paid some thousands of dollars for 
never having looked at it. He will be more 
careful hereafter. +s 

‘** There is no doubt that a large share of 








the dissatisfaction with insurance adjust- 
ments and very much of the troublesome 
litigation that ensues results from this very 
cause. People curse the adjusters and 
blame the companies because, after a loss 
occurs, it turns out that the policy reads 
differently from what they supposed it did. 
Properly, they have only themselves to 
blame. There is no obligation on the part 
of acompany to send its agents around to 
read their insurance policies to careless 
men. It is not impossible that some legisla- 
tive Solon will some day draft a bill im- 
posing such a duty on companies and agents, 
and we make no question but the average 
legislature could be convinced of the neces- 
sity of passing it, for the protection of the 
dear people. =. ER 

‘‘Although the law does not as yet re- 
quire this missionary work at his hands, it 
would, nevertheless, be well for every agent, 
where his business will permit of it, to ex- 
pend time and trouble in impressing upon 
the minds of his patrons a correct under- 
standing of the chief provisions of their 
policies, especially those which provide for 
forfeitures. A little labor thus expended 
may save a good deal of trouble, discon- 
tent, and perhaps a vexatious lawsuit in the 
future. Moreover, such work, although 
gratuitous, will earn the agent the thanks of 
his patrons and a reputation for fairness, 
which is a very desirable asset.” 





BLOWING UP BUILDINGS. 


THAT gunpowder case of Bowditch 
against the city of Boston has been on 
trial again in the United States Circuit 
Court in that city. Plaintiff is assignee in 
bankruptcy of C. H. Hall and Charles 
Armstrong, who were lessees of store at 
the corner of Milk and Devonshire streets 
at the time of the great fire of November 
9th, 1872. In the attempt to check the 
spread of the fire the building thus leased 
was blown up with gunpowder, destroying 
the stock in trade of Armstrong & Hall, 
consisting of materials and apparatus used 
in lithography, valued by them at $60,000, 
and terminating their lease, valued at $10,- 
000. Their assignee in bankruptcy sought 
to hold the city responsible, and attempted 
to prove im the District Court, where the 
suit was originally brought, that the lawful 
agents of the city caused the building to be 
destroyed, and that it would not necessarily 
have been destroyed by the flames other- 
wise. The Court below ruled that there 
was not sufficient evidence to hold the city 
responsible and ordered a verdict for de- 
fendant. Plaintiff excepted, and the hear- 
ing was on the exceptions, the main issue 
being whether the ruling was justified by 
the evidence and requiring a review of the 
printed testimony by the court. This testi- 
mony did not show specifically, but at most 
only remotely and inferentially, that ‘‘ three 
fire-wards or engineers” had consulted in 
regard to this particular use of gunpowder; 
and among the witnesses was General Burt, 
who was neither a fire engineer nor an 
officer of the city, and who testified that 
the gunpowder was placed in this building 
and exploded under his personal direction. 
Decision reserved. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


BETWEEN Kenosha and Milwaukee, says 
a Wisconsin paper, an insurance agent en- 
tered a car, and, having issued tickets to 
several of the passengers, approached an 
elderly lady, who it afterward appeared 
was deaf. 

‘‘Madam, would you like. to insure 
against accidents?” inquired the agent. 

‘*T’m going to Oshkosh, to visit my darter, 
who is married up there and has got a baby.” 

“‘The agent raised his voice a little: 
“Would you like to insure your life against 
accidents?” 

‘‘She’s been married two years and a 
half. It’s a gal.” 

Agent, still louder: ‘‘I’m an insurance 
agent, madam. Don’t you want your life 
insured against accidents?” 

“Oh! I didn’t understand you,” said the 
old lady. ‘‘ No, her name is Johnson. My 
name is Evans and I live five miles from 
Kenosha.” * 

The agent vanished. 


—The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Ohio was to meet at ‘‘Put-in Bay,” on the 
southern shore of Lake Erie, June 20th 
inst., R. L. Douglas, president; W. E. Ben- 
efory, secretary; 8. M. Johnson, recording 
secretary; and George W. Fackler, treas- 
urer. Not only were those engaged in life 





insurance in Ohio to attend, but cordial 
sent throughout the 


invitations ‘were 





United States to all life insurance agents 
and solicitors to meet with the Ohio Associ- 
ation, compare notes, practice, and experi- 
ence, devise equitable rules for the protec- 
tion of their customers, the insured, and 
expose fraud, from whatever source orig- 
inating. Mr. D. P. Fackler, an actuary of 
New York City, accepted an invitation 
to address the convention on a subject to be 
selected by himself. 


—The authors of the score or more incen- 
diary fires at Akron, O., in April and May 
were suddenly discovered and brought to 
grief the other night. They are boys of the 
ages, of 14to 17. One of their number, 
Louis Stinel, was arrested a week ago for 
stealing a cornet from one of the bands in 
attendance at the band contest, and has 
since been in jail. On Monday he confessed 
that himself and several associates were 
guilty of firing the buildings; that he alone 

ad fired the box factory and rake factory 
and helped on others. His partners were 
Charles Ley, Frank Glather, Willie Langen- 
dorf, and Geo. Kimflin. They have all 
been arrested, and say they set the fires for 
the fun of the thing. 

—Sixteen leading insurance ‘companies 
have decided, after three months’ investi- 
gation, that A. C. Bates, a prominent citi- 
zen of Rutland, Vt., committed arson by 
burning his hotel, on Feb. 16th, 1876, and 
they refuse to settle his claim for losses, 
The circumstances attending the destruc- 
tion of the building were so suspicious that 
public opinion at once charged it upon the 
owner. There were six stores under the 
hotel, on which the insurance companies 
promptly paid losses amounting to $30,000. 
The fire was known to be the sixth which 
Bates has experienced within eleven years, 
and in every case, it is said, the property 
was overinsured. 

—<An old woman died recently in Bristol, 
England, who owned, among other proper- 
ty, a very valuable collection of studies 
from the nude by well-known artists. A 
married niece in the house at the time of 
her death thought these were highly im- 
proper paintings, and the moment her aged 
relative died burned them up. When the 
will was opened, the niece learned that her 
only legacy was these pictures which she 
had burned and which were worth about 


$40,000. And oh! how sorry she was she 
hadn’t first insured them! 








INSURANCE. 


SPRINGFIELD 


, FIRE AND MARINE 5 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Policies issued on Fire Risks only. 
Capital Stock, $600,000. 
Cash Assets, Jan. ist, IS76 - %1,390,965 24 
Outstanding Losses - « « = 52,698 79 
DWIGHI R. SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary. 
ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL., 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 





’ 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company, 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Assets....77......... tensive dey ssageesee 64 86,300,000 
Income.......-.... seesseeedecterseserrerse 25600,000 
Policies Issued in 1875.......:....... .. +++--6,070 


J.P. ROGERS, Secretary. I. W. FROST President. 











SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jam Ist, 1875..........00000 eseee eB 24,795,084 14 





INCOME, 
Premiums,,..... oe ee0087,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
WOM ci cadeckoocecectic’ gdisdbesbene «+. $04,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
MNO oss ocaccdee’ os $2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
City taxes.........c.06 » 56,421 95 
Commissions, ....... 404,372 34 
TEE PORSGR. .5.0060ecscens 826.483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Nort assets, Dec. 31st, 1875.. ........005 $27,677,630 
ASSETS, 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085.951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure.,.......... 5,030,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,332,442 % 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipal 
DODAS ....ccc0 <sioienae 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
MAOTB..... . snesnncesngrss 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868.639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
GOUNUS.. 0. ccccccccccee 237,409 T3— $27,677,630 87 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
CERMBIE,...cecccccce « e+» 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 00— 1,361,458 83 





Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CIOS, 000.00 coccccccccccscccs wbeesste 24,523,170 28 
Total surplus to policyhold- 
Ona Kis ores S eens ona winds eeGecbase $1,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 84583 
policies, assur- 
icatesexnc: eee $30,538,017 
Outstanding 
WBA ids. Sided 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, aceounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


; Actuaries. 


BENNINGTON F. — pe nae Nee riper 
JAMES M. HALSTED, rectors, appointed 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, p> he 
PARKER HANDY, (sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, bn close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W, FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JR. 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE one ey JOINT pan LIFE Se 
COMPANY OF THE UNITED ST. 
WILLIAM pit Se Pre: siden aut 
HENRY J. FURBE Vice-President. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY. Secreta 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


1s25. 1875. 


“TRE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF ee 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


wo. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 
Cash Capital..........e.-eecesesees ...-1,000,000 00 
300,000 00 
300,000 00 
951,427 42 











Guaranty Surplus Fund.......... te 
Special Reserve Fund,,......++++++++ 
Reserve for Reinsurance..... evetsece 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 


293,738 22 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1876....-82,845,165 64 





GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. | 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bantiert, Actuary. 
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PHENIX 


Insurance Company, 
OF BROOKLYN. 


OFFICES: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, 
Broadway, Cor. Dey St., N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, 12 and 14 COURT STREET. 
BROOKLYN,E D.,98S BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Pie: 
PHILAN DER SHAW, Vice-Pres. 


CRITE... pcs ccoceccccstipoocasnaccensstatened $1,000,000 00 
Gross Surplus, ........0-ccccccece eoecsccceres 1,549,958 77 
GrOes AGUOEE... ... 2... cc ccceee se $2,.549.958 77 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
tairs on the 31st December, 1875: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


1st January, 1875, to 3lst December, 187°. $6,540,021 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st anes 
TADUREY, 1976... 0.00 cccsssewsseessTsesccccccce 2,435,372 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,°95,394 75 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon e disconnected 
ne Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
187, to 31st December, Pacncsshackdened $6,123,134 68 


Losses paid during the same period....... « $2,719,058 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,2!7,477?5 
The Company has na eres ye hing 
United States and State t Now 
etl .314,940)) 


Stock, City, Bank, and sdeet dR 
Loans secured by. Stocks and otherwise... 2,544,200 )) 


tate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 267,000 00 
lnterest and sundry notes aa claims due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 424 037 Fe 
Premium Notes and = Receivable edeses 2 076.580 
CE Is nde. a. snepsecsesnesacceesctoce 65, iu o 
Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019, 940 82 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
‘egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificaces of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is deciared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J a. JO WILLIAM H. WEB 











XS DENNIS, ION W. BURNHAM, 
_H. MOOR, FRED’K CHAUNCEY 
HENRY coir CHARLES P. BURDETT 
LEWIS C Tis FRANCIS SKIDDY 
CHARLES H. yr RUSSEL, ROB’T B. MINTU 
ROOK, CHAS. H. MA ALL, 
DAVID LANE. EORGE W. LANE 
DAME oMitues, sibs cbs PORES 
IEL §. MILLE i. 2 
Wa STURGIS. LEXANDER V. BLAKE 





LIAM I E. DODGE, 
ROYA AM T. KETT 
THOMAS F. F YOUNGS, HORACE GRAY, ° 


SA HMO 5 
A V0 SLLIOTT 
JOHN D. Sw ere, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORKEH, 2d Vice-President. 





—— 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TU 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 





2hl Rroadwav. N. VY. City 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 
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SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

















$6,047,021 74 






































Cash in Banks sceseccccccescccescessescess BS42,894 OD 
Bonds and Mortgages, being firse li jen Oni Real Pstste, worth 8,0: Rtgeacnaesarseecsecsetsleiae a 2 33 19 
United States Stocks. (market, "value). “i 2,615,5 98 
ah wesency Peerrrrrrrerrr rrr ii iirs 390s +3 4 
Loans on Stocks payable on aid (int aiue F iSacutliies ibis. 00). sesseceeenemeanee 450; 30 go 
interest Soe amaarys ook eb one? ceeereeseceee secccees ee 0, s D 
Bilis smecstoabien ek kin 3 be pte: Nebo tenans A tee FS . athe 5 3 oa 
miums due and uncollected ai Pooled venient ome 546 53 
Tetal. $6,047,021 74 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1876.........coc,,,, cccoccccccccccccccecccscccesececes 
Dividends unpaid. sanding on ist January, Pi | Seta ine sr SS3 88 
pen Total.. Bet be gsbab ecb osvslardetecdec HeMewedles ss. ctslat $248,106 80 
‘BURN, Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
B. GR . .F. LMARTH, ViceePres’ 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 
Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist. 1876. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets,‘Jan. Ist. 1875 . . $27,145,777 51 


Revenue Account. 


Premadeapa ean Gey <5 se biasied ect ctessduiscbcnccconcecce $6,069,002 81 
Interest received and accrucd........csscccccccccccccccccccces 1,870,658 34—-_-s«- 7,939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 
Disbursement Account. 





RAITT GUNES iso. o 5's. 5c hn ciccadceececacadyase <b oyusddcdaia $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses..........+.+++ 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees..........ccccccsccccccccceges 87,591 26 
280,114 (8— 4,918,535 97 


Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc......... ° 





$30,166,902 69 
Assets. 


Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand................ $1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 

(qparicet walue $7, GUG BAG. )....ccccccccccccecccgccccccegence 7,154,191 06 
Real Estate Sea duse<saade 1,820,240 53 
Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 

than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 

sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)................ 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 


POOP eee meee eee rest esas eee eeeesees 


on these policies amounts to €4,090,586).................- 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent-to Jams lat, 2006s so idaticicccsclevcccccccceves 463,269 64 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, 
NE Oe Nada cic anccdaceniendgedenacascdoees 105,341 54 
PO Ca Gis 6 6 a < da 5.056555 0554445405 2s dade coeoaneca 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. 1st, 1876, on investments............ 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 


Excess of market value of securities over Cost...........ecceeceececcecseuce 479,052 95 


Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1876 . . . . . $30,645,955 64 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc.............cccecccccccecs 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 
over and above a four per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
CR Se aaa tisateccscsctecleccceccccbagmapcdgaes 308,138 81— _ 28,146,298 91 


Divisible Supls .. . . . $2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro-- 
portionate to their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used im 
settlement if the policyholders so elect. 
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DURING] THE YEAR 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
ING $21,964,190. 


————— 0 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM ‘A. BOOTH, 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 

HENRY BOWERS, 

SANDFORD COBB, 

EDWIN MARTIN, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

C. R. BOGERT, M. D., 

JOHN M. FURMAN 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
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MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. — Vice-President and Actuary: 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
Dh ote, Capaeieentis of Agtncite 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D., Tred Examiners. 








CHARLES WRIGHT M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner. * 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE CENTENNIAL AGRICULTURAL 
SHOW. 


THE agricultural department of the great 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia ought to 
be the most interesting part of the whole show ; 
and every one who visits it, we think, must de- 
cide that it is. Not only is it the most inter- 
esting, but it is altogether the most valuable in 
its lessons and suggestions; but the building 
itself, though less spacions than the Machinery 
Hall and less elegant than the Memorial Hall 
and the Horticultural Hall, is the pleasantest, 
the most convenient, and the best adapted to 
the purposes of the exhibition of all the 
structures within the grounds. But, with all 
its attractions and advantages, it is the 
least visited, for the reason that it has less 
glitter and fewer articles of foreign growth or 
manufacture. It appeals less to the imagina- 
tion than the other departments, and fails to 
excite the wonder of ordinary visitors, because 
the facts it presents—though among the most 
wonderful ¢n the vast collection of wonderful 
products—are of common and familiar objects. 
But it is here that the true source of our na- 
tional prosperity and greatness is to be seen. 
All the states are here represented by their 
special products except Virginia — once the 
richest of our agricultural territories. But the 
Old Dominion is now reaping the rewards of 
her treachery to the Union. She is poor and 
spiritless and takes no part in the sublime 
spectacle of the nation’s celebration of its cen! 
tennial birthday. New Jersey, for some unex- 
plained reason, has put nothing in the depart- 
ment set apart for the display of her agricultural 
products but a few glass jars containing seeds, 
or something resembling them. Being within 
half an hour’s ride of the Exhibition grounds, 
it ought to have been completely represented 
where Brazil, Califofnia, and Canada make so 
magnificent a display. But the contributions to 
the agricultural department will be constantly 
changing as the season advances, and New 
Jersey may be expected to make her chief dis- 
play when peaches begin to ripen and pears, 
melons, and apples fill the air with their deli- 
cious perfumery. 

The first display of fruits was made last week 
in avery fine show of strawberries, more re- 
markable for the beautiful condition of this 
delicate fruit and the superb varieties of seed- 
lings than for the extent of the exhibition. 

The Horticultural Hall, though an extremely 

beautiful structure and admirably well adapted 
for the purposes of the Exhibition, proves a dis- 
appointment to nearly every one. It contains 
nothing to strike the eye of either a common 
observer or to attract the attention of a bot- 
anist. The collection is mostly composed of 
ferns and palms; there are a few curious cacti 
and some very poor specimes of tropical fruit 
trees ; but, very strangely, it contains no orchids 
worth mentioning and not one in flower. The 
lemon and the orange trees, however, make a 
very respectable appearance ; but as a horticul- 
tural exhibition it is a failure and the least 
satisfactory part of the show. This is the 
more to be wondered at as the Horticultural 
Hall is intended for a permanent structure 
and the Philadelphians should have taken 
measures to have it well filled. 
* The out-door display of flowers is very good, 
and the whole arrangement of the grounds, so 
far as their floricultural decoration is con- 
cerned, is every way charming and by no means 
the least gratifying part of the Exhibition. 
The show of roses, geraniums, and rhododen- 
drons is specially beautiful. 





THE NARRAGANSETT TURKEY, 


Tus is one of the largest and hardiest of all 
the breeds of turkeys. It is raised in the great- 
est perfection in Southeastern Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, a region famous for its fine 
poultry. Turkeys do remarkably well along 
the seaboard and almost every farmer remote 
from the village has flocks. It is not uncom- 
mon to find flocks of from one to two hundred 
birds, the product of about a dozen hens, under 
the skillful management of a poultry-woman or 
boy. Of course, they do some damage to grain ; 
but this evil is counterbalanced by the enor- 
mous destruction of insects secured. From 
June to September they subsist mainly upon 
grasshoppers, crickets, and other insects, rang- 
ing for the most part in the pastures and wood- 
lands. They are fattened in October and 
November, and it is not uncommon for a 
lot of early chicks to reach the average weight 
of fourteen pounds, dressed, at Thanksgiy- 
ing or Christmas. The common run of turkeys 
sent to the New York market do not average 
more than eight or nine pounds. The Narra- 
gansett is a very large, healthy bird and has 
been bred for size for many generation; Most 
of the birds sold in the Boston and Providence 
markets under the name of Rhode Island tur- 
keys or Extra No. 1 are of this breed. The 
farmers are careful in the selection of their 


weigh from twenty-two to twenty-eight pounds 
and hens that will weighfrom twelve to sixteen. 
Where the birds are kept over, gobblers will 
sometimes dress thirty-two to thirty-four 
pounds. For making poultry for market the 
Narragansetts have no superior. The prevail- 
ing colors are white and black, with a large 
patch of white upon the wing-bow, giving the 
general impression of a gay bird. They are not 
uniform in the shading, but, with sufficient 
painstaking, could be bred to a feather.—W. 
CuiFt, in “Poultry World.” 





LILY CULTURE. 


Mvc# non-success in the cultivation of lilies 
arises from ‘‘ working in’? too much fresh 
manure, which has come in contact with the 
bulbs and* caused them to decay. If the fol- 
lowing treatment is given them, but little fear 
of failure need be apprehended: In the fall, 
after the stems are ripened off or killed down 
with frost, lift all the bulbs ; and, if the soil is of 
a loamy nature, procure some fresh muck (the 
most preferable being that in which the native 
lily luxuriates), and shake all roots of weeds, 
etc., out of it. Then put a good covering of it 
on the bed, also a good manuring of well-de- 
eayed manure, ,and trench the bed about 
eighteen inches deep, keeping the manure well 
to the bottom of the trench, so that most of it 
shall be below the base of the bulbs, incorpor- 
ating at the same time the peat or muck well 
with the soil. After the trenching is done, 
level the bed on the surface and plant the 
bulbs in rows about one foot apart for small 
bulbs, larger ones further, and about the same 
distance in the rows, putting them into the 
ground from six to eight inches deep. Before 
severe frosts set in cover with a good protec- 
tion of rough horse manure or any such ma- 
terial, which will help to keep them from get- 
ting too much frost. In the spring, before the 
bulbs start, remove the covering, and they will 
come up strong and vigorous. When planting 
the bulbs, surround each one with a good hand- 
ful of river-sand.— Country Gentleman. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY COW. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Turf, Field, and 
Farm recently gave the following account of a 
remarkable cow belonging to Samuel Marvin, a 
farmer of Orange County, in this state. Mr. 
Marvin keeps a dairy of thirty-five cows, all 
bought out of Western droves. Said cow is 
called the ‘‘ Brag Heifer.” She calved January 
6th, 1875, and from that time to January 6th, 
1876, she averaged as follows: 


Milk, Perdqt., 

Lbs. quarts. cents. Total. 
Feb. 6th, 31 days....... 42 21 4% $27 67 
To March 6th, 28 days. 42 21 4% 24 99 
To April 6th, 31 days.. 40 20 4X 26 35 
To M.y 6th, 30 days... 40 20 4% 25 5p 
To June 6th, 31 days... 40 20 3% 20 25 
To July 6th, 30 days... 36 8 3% 17 55 
To Aug. 6th, 31 days., 36 18 3% 18 13 
To Sept. 6th, 31 days... 36 18 3% 18 13 
To Oct. 6th, 30 days.., 32 16 3% 15 8 
To Nov. 6th, 31 days,. 32 16 44 21 08 
To Dec. 6th, 30 days... 28 u 5 22 05 
To Jan. 6th. 1876, 31 dys 20 10 4% 15 06 


Or gave in 365 days 6,441 qts. of milk, sold for $252 61 

The total weight of her milk for one year 
was 6 tons, 882 lbs. 

During the winter months she was fed one 
scoopful of soaked wheat bran and 244 quarts 
of meal each morning, and a scoopful of 
brewers’ grains and 24g quarts of meal each 
evening, and all the hay she would eat; and 
when on grass she was fed two quarts of meal 
every day. 

EE 
BIG MELONS. 


Last summer, when I was at work on our 
ditch, I thought one day that I would treat 
“the boys ’’ to watermelons. So I rode over to 
a patch that [had heard of on the river-bot- 
tom. I told the proprietor that I had come for 
some melons. He looked at me for a moment, 
then answered : ‘‘ You mean a melon, if you are 
going to carry it on your horse.” I thought of 
the innate parsimony that would suggest taking 
asingle melon to a score of hearty men; but 
only answered: “I expect to pay for what I 
get.” Said he: ‘ Don’t reckon I’ll charge you 
much. Come out and see them.”’ I went out 
into the patch and saw them, like monstrous 
pumpkins, lying all over the ground. In weight 
they would range from 20 to 40 pounds; and 
some of the largest grown during the year, I 
was assured, reached the enormous weight of 
60 pounds. I didn’t try to take even a melon 
with me; but went back and told the boys what 
Thad seen, and was answered with : ‘‘Oh pshaw ! 
that’s nothing. We have been going there for 
melons for the last two weeks. There are lots 
of such patches along the river-bottoms.”’ 

W. A. SANDERS. 

BIG-DRY CREBK, FRESNO Co., CAL., April 24th. 








A CENTENNIAL APPLE BLOSSOM. 


“I SEND you by this morning’s mail what I 
regard as a natural curiosity. It was taken 
froma large pippin apple tree, which blossomed 
this spring as an apple-tree should ; but, after 








breeding stock, taking young gobblers that will 


bearing what looks like a double white rose and 
alittle pink rose-bud. It is certainly a rare 
thing for an apple-tree to do, and, as it is 
not likely to happen more than once in a hun- 
dred years, I think it may truly be called a Cen- 
tennial apple-blossom, Hoping you will get it 
while fresh, thinking it will perhaps be worth 
noticing, I remain yours truly, 

“W. W. Davis. 
“* LEOMINSTER, MASS., June 9th, 1876.” 
REMARKS.—In the classification of plants by 
botanists the order Rosace includes not only the 
great family of roses, but also the apple, the 
pear, cherry, plum, quince, blackberry, rasp- 
berry, thimbleberry, strawberry, hawthorn, and 
many others. The wild rose is a single flower, 
like that of theapple-blossom. Double flowers 
are liable to occur upon plants usually bearing 
only single flowers, and by propagation by slips 
or by grafting may be perpetuated as double- 
flowering plants. Indeed, many of the choicest 
flowers of our popular collections were started 
in this way by a chance sport. So the beautiful 
roses (which came to hand in a perfect state of 
preservation) upon the twigs of an apple-tree 
are not such an anomaly, after all, as if they 
had been found upon a lilac or asnowball bush. 
—N, E. Farmer. 
a __- 


THE ORIOLE. 


SPEAKING of the oriole, its habits and tracta- 
bleness, the Ogdensburg Journal says: “An 
old bird which should happen to be trapped 
would probably quit singing on being deprived 
of liberty ; but one caught young and fed from 
the human hand will make a most delightful 
and tractable pet and, happiest when closely 
surrounded by people, will sing marvelously 
sweet notes and trills. We know one of this 
sort that when liberated from its cage will go 
to the hand of its owner, assist in threading a 
needle or ripping a seam, nestle on her shoul- 
der, stand on her hand, and bathe in a bow!) of 
water; and when it has had its liberty of the 
premises to its heart’s content it will go back 
into its cage and sing its merry tune. It will eat 
fruit, cake, bread and milk, potatoes, and 
sugar, lean meat, nuts, and eggs, and is espe- 
cially fond of house-flies and small angle-worms 
and insects, and will catch anything tossed to 
it just as a smart dog will a cracker. 








CALIFORNIA SILK-WORMS AT THE 
CENTENNIAL. 


A pispaTcH from Philadelphia, dated June 
6th, says : ‘‘ Joseph Neumann, of San Francisco, 
exhibited six thousand silk-worms to-day in the 
agricultural department. On his way here his 
stock of mulberry leaves was exhausted at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; and the worms were 
without food for several days and a few died on 
the route. The proper food is plenty in Phil- 
adelphia; but, no cases being ready for their 
reception, the consequent lack of protection 
from draught is killing some of them. The re- 
mainder are in large open boxes and have 
begun making cocoons. The spectators handle 
them, in spite of watching, and some have been 
stolen. The display attracts much attention. 
Male and female moths are also shown. Two 
large flags, the only ones ever made in Califor- 
nia, are to be displayed in the main building.’’— 
Pacific Rural Press, 





A FRUIT PEST IN CALIFORNIA. 


ORANGE and lemon trees in the southern por- 
tion of California have of late been injured by 
the ravages of a new pest,-which attacks the 
roots near the surface of the ground and causes 
a quick @ecay in the trees. It is not settled 
yet whether the injury that creates so much 
apprehension is caused by insects or by a new 
form of disease in the trees. While those who 
understand the science of examining insects 
and explaining the habits of different kinds of 
bugs grope in doubt as to the real nature of 
the attack, some plain, blunt fruit-growers say 
unhesitatingly that a small bug is doing the 
mischief. How to kill the enemy without 
destroying the tree is the problem that the 
orchard owners want solved. Borax is to be 
tried as an exterminator of the pest, it being a 
settled fact that it destroys animal life without 
causing any damage to the tree or fruit. 





RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


Tus Philadelphia Ledger remarks that the 
Exhibition, so far from increasing food prices 
in Philadelphia, has actually had the effect, by 
attracting larger supplies, of reducing them. 
The Commercial List gives a comparison of 
wholesale prices for some staple articles now, 
compared with the quotations at the close of 
May last year, which shows the market decline. 
New York or Bradford County butter then was 
quoted at 29 and 31 centsa pound. Now the 
figures range from 23 to 28 cents. Good qual- 
ity Pennsylvania eggs, by the barrel, then 
brought 17 and 18 cents a dozen. Now the rate 
is 12and13. Spring chickens, then 35 and 40 


cents a pound, are now quoted at 19 and 20 
cents. Butchers’ meat also shows a decline, 
though not to this extent, These are, of course, 





the blossoms had fallen, this twig appeared, 


{June 22, 1876, 
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..--Mr. A. B. Robeson, of Greene, New York, 
like Mr. Wegg, has ‘‘ dropped into poultry,” 
Mr. Robeson keeps 6,000 ducks, 4,000 turkeys, 
and 1,200 hens. They consume daily sixty 
bushels of corn, two barrels of meal, two bar- 
rels of potatoes, and a quantity of charcoal, 
The fowls occupy twelve buildings, from 100 to 
200 feet long, 14 feet wide, and 5 feet under the 
eaves. He thinks he will make out of his 6,000 
ducks enough to pay for his egg-house, which 
cost $7,000. 


...-At the recent meeting of the Wisconsin 
Horticultural Society F. 8. Lawrence, of Janes- 
ville, said that from thirty years of experience 
and observation he is satisfied that there are 
many trees and shrubs usually regarded as half- 
hardy or even tender that will endure the rig- 
orous winters of that country and prove hardy 
by mulching thoroughly before the ground is 
frozen. Banking up the earth around dwarf 
pear trees has preserved them through the 
severest winters. 


...-A farmer who lives on the bank of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal, near Homowack, 
having been annoyed by the boatmen throwing 
coal at his turkeys and chickens, has fixed poles 
in his field and hung on them old hats, tin ket- 
tles, and bottles, at which the boatmen are 
continually throwing coal. About once a week 
he gathers his harvest, which is enough for his 
own use, and with the surplus he is running a 
small coal-yard. 


...-Thus talks an old farmer about his boys: 
“From sixteen to twenty they knew more than 
I did; at twenty-five they knew as much; at 
thirty they were willing to hear what I had to 
say ; at thirty-five they asked my advice; and I 
think when they get to be forty they will ac- 
knowledge that the old man does know some- 
thing.’’ 


....-The melon trade of Richmond County, 
Ga., reached last summer the enormous aggre- 
gate of 256,450 melons. The Central Railroad 
carried away 90,850. Ten thousand melons 
were taken northward by the express compa- 
nies. 


...-The State of Missouri having passed a 
law prohibiting the importation of Texas cattle 
between the months of March and November, 
for fear of disease, the Texans are testing the 
act in the courts, on the ground that it restricts 
commerce between the states. 


....A “‘ranchero”’ near Santa Fé owns 80,000 
head of cattle, which he pastures on 16,000 aq- 
joining sections of land. One hundred “va. 
queros” and one hundred boys take care of 
them. 

...Seventy tons of potato starch were made 
last autumn at a factory in New Limerick, Me. 
To produce this amount required 15,700 bushels 
of potatoes. 

sei A farmer on Staten Island has discovered 
that lime sprinkled over a potato patch will 
effectually kill the potato-bug. 

SE 


AGRICULTURAL. 


LILIES FROM JAPAN. 

mS econ Feat thine comeerny oe we Gute. 
apan.”’ Price-listsona ion 

I. M. THO SUR & CO., 15 John St. New York, 


PRAIRIE LANDS. - 


The Last Chance for Good Agricultural Lands, on 
TEN YEARS’ CREDIT, at SIX PER CENT. Interest. 
Don’t run any risks, but go to a country that has been 
PROVED To BE GOOD. Send your address by POSTAL 
CARD to Land Com’r, B. & M. R.R., LING- 
TON, [OWA, and receive FREE copy of lowa and 
Nebraska Farmer, with CaS aad LANDS and 
LOW ROUND-TRIP RATES. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


1,200,000 Acres in Southwest Missouri. 


FIRST-CLASS STOCK FARMS, 
EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
BEST TOBACCO REGION 
IN THE WEST. 

SHORT WINTERS—NO GRASSHOPPERS. 
Good Markets and a Healthy Country. 
Prices $2.50 to $10 an Acre. 


TERMS: One-tenth down, balance in seven years 
at seven per cent. interest. 
FREE TRANSPORTATION 
to the lands furnished purchasers. For circulars, 
guides, maps, etc., address 
A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 


THE PHEENIX MACHINE WORKS 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR, Proprietors, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Portable Engines, 

Stationary Engines, 

Circular Baw Mills, 

Mulay Saw Mills, 

Shingle Machines, 

Tile Stachines, 

Drag § 














aAWws, 
MAIVATINY) Tables, 

<u Ly Btave dointers, 
Stave Dressers and Equalizers, Circular Cross Cut 
Saws, Mill Gearing, Pulleys Shafting, and Job Work 
generally. Send for Circular. Indianapolis, Ind« 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC GUANO. 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 
le. Nine years’ suc- 
Itis fers ow Active, and Retiey e they 


arr. be : 











the wholesale figures. 





CIFIC GUANO CO., Boston}, oF 
AN. PHELPS, Windsor. Conn 
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The Celebrated Eclipse Wind Mills 
Pamp water from Wet., Sprine or River, 
and force it to any height x2 socal, 
for Hovusz, Garpen, Barn or Soc 
ee Ba and 





use; also meals, = 


with no loose sections or joints, Can not 
freeze up or get out of order. Awarprp 96 
Ist premiums. Illustrated Circulars free, 


Eclipse Wind Mill Co., Be.oit, Wis. 
A. J. CORCORAN, Eastern Agent, 76 John St., N. Y 


10! FOR CALIFORNIA! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE! 
Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 


Daily Traine from Boston, New York, Phil- 
elph in, Galsipaee. Chica. co St. La Louis, 
mah a, and intermediate 
r San Francisco. 


EMIGRANT TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 


Chien. from Neorig Every Variety of 
, t, Grazing, and 
. timber Lands. 
The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 


now_ off pean to their railroad lines in CAL- 
IFORNIA, NEVADA, and U'TAH, a large body of 
Land, in sections, most of which is well adapted to 
cultivation, and eee ow advantages for set- 








oints, 


on each side of 
jlroad extend 


and grain-lands of the foot-hills—corresponding with 
those of France, Germany, and Austria—and the tim- 
ber-landsof the mountain ye ey with 
those of Maine, Sweden, Norway, The central 

ortion of California is already My tor the excel- 
ence of its wheat, grapes, pears, cherries, strawber- 
ries, smali fruits, and garden vegetables generally, 
and for the ease with which they can be grown to dimen- 
sions and perfection unattainadle elsewhere. The lands 
in this belt, purchased of the Company, have resulted 
in gratifying sg: to the settlers. Wheat can safe- 
iy lie in the field till threshed and shipped.and the 
fruit trees and vines are not troubled by insects or 


blight. 
long the CALIFORNIA and OREGON 
BRANCH, inthe renowned Valley of the Sacramen- 
S extending from the center to the northern bound- 
of the wate, the Company aiso offer a choice 
election, with the same general characteris- 
ties. This valley is at present the seat of the most 
successful culture of small fruine—nhews barley 
oats, etc.—in the country, and also offers unrivaled 
facilities for extensive and profitable fy ee stock 
Baio The whole comprises some of the best Land in 
Jali, ornia. 

N NEVADA the main line of the Contre, Pacific 
nellvcad occupies the Truckee and Humboldt Val- 
leys, the largest and best-settled in the State, at a 
short distance from numerous and important mining 
regions, whose yield of the precious metals is esti- 
mated at from fifteen to twenty million dollars an- 


culents. 

H, in the great Salt Lake and contiguous 
valleys, where the Mormons have 80 successfully 
demonstrated the fertility of the soil and the hcalth- 
—- of the climate, the Company have also good 
TITLE PATER? Dinner FROM THE UNITED 

STATES GOVERNMENT 

These lands will be sold in quantities and on terms 
to suit. Immigrants, colonists, and capitalists, who 
desire to acquire indestructible Teal i: certain 
to advance in value, will be benefited by an examina- 
tion, Pamphlets, maps, etc., will be furnished by ap- 
plication to EDDING, 
LAND COMMISSIONER CENTRAL, PACIFIC R. R. 


Railroad BUiMegs. 6 cor. Fourth Fo Townsend sts. 
Francisco, 


LANE & BODLEY, 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 
Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM ENGINE. 


Mounted and ready ¥ 3 oat — for our Illustrated 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 











@ = Tue ony Perrect Swivet Pow. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 
The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 


OVER 35,000 IN USE. 








THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES. 
SEVEN SIZES HAND MACHINES. 
TWO STYLES HORSE MACHINES. 
The most complete and 5 a il Lawn Mowers in the 
orld. 


The sales exceed all other Lawn Mowers combined. 
Prices reduced for 1876. Send for Descriptive Cat- 
alogue. 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 631 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


BLAKE’S PATENT 


Stone and. Ore Breaker 


aired size. Also 
any kin kind =O Cute ROADS and for 


adress oss BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 











|AVERILL ¢ 








$1 











ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT? 


USE NONE BUT THE 


EMICAL PAINT. | 





It is the most DURABLE 


residences in the country, furnished free by the 
For sale in every section of the country. 


It is the Original and Only Reliable Mixed Paint, Mixed Ready for Ose. 
PRICE REDUCED. 
ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL TINTS AND COLORS. 


E Paintin use. It is the HANDSOMEST Paint made, It is the most ECO- 
NOMICAL Paint made. It has received the highest.endorsement from thousands of persons who have used 


it in various sections of the country. Sample cards, topeter, ma testim: 


onials from owners of the finest 
LL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Stip, New York City. 





SEWER CAS SHUT OFF. 





JENNINGS’ PAT. W. CLOSETS. 











JENNINGS! | PATENT a 
) PERSON URINAL 





oe PATENT TIP-UP 








JENNINGS’ PATENT 
DISINFECTOR. 


JENNINGS’ PAT. CRADLE- 
LIPPED URINAL. 








94 Beekman Street; - - 


A large stock of Plumbers’ materials, all of which are NOVELTIES and SPECIALTIES, having the special 
object of preventing the rising of sewer-gas in dwellings. Full information in circulars sent on men my 


JENNINGS’ SANITARY DEPOT, A.G. MYERS, Manager, 
Works 9 and 11 Hague Street, - - - = 


NEW YORK. 
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THE 


PERFECT CLOTHES WRINGER, 


THE “ PROVIDENCE,” 


A PERFECT CHARM. 
A Household Necessity. 


Has the latest Improvements, with 
all the Appliances for thorough 
work. 


Having metal journals, it runs very easy. Does 
not smear the clothes. Has solid White Rubber 
Rolls. Is quickly adjusted to any style of Tub, and 
cannot grind between the gears, 

The “ Household Wringer” same as PROV] 
DENCE, only without cogs. 

Circulars sent upon application. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY 


11 Warren St., New York. 


H. B. NEWHALL, Agent. 





$2250 PER DAY 


CAN ACTUALLY BE MADE WITH THE 


ran Well Auger 








WE MEAN IT! 
And are prepared to demonstrate the fact. 
OURA UGERS are operated entirely by 


HORSE POWER, and fou un at er rate 
of 20 FEET P PER H They bore 
om 


3 TO 6 FEET IN DIAMETER, 
And ANY DEPTH oe es They will 


_ usta 


TANDARD 
£ 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


ure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LIST 4 BRO ERS 
New York. ce 15 name Beroee: 
Sesion. "Newar 


.N. 
¢@~ Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


PORTLAND, ROMAN, & KEENE’S 
CEMENTS. 


8. L. MERCHANT & CO., Importers, 
Entrance on Maiden Lane), ‘6 South Street, N. ¥ 
Remit 10c. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements. 











— 





BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


TROY BELLS. 


as JONES & CO. 
Old Rasebiichos Troy Bell Foun 
A ee) to mana thnode nanan Bea which 
have made Troy eelebrated th throughout the world. 
zt EY to Church Bells, Ohimes: and Peale uf 
ven ure Is, Chimes, a eals 0, 
Bells. Ilustrated Catalogue sent free. 1 


















Warran 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN &TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St. Cincinnati 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


pabiie since 18 L 





fn Bie Bale. See. int a reputation 





Limestone, Bituminous St 
Coal, Slate and Hardpan. 


And we MAKE the BEST of WELLS in 
QUICKSAND. 
teed ACTIVE AGENTS aby eer _m 


State and County inthe United § 
Send aa our Illustrated 


soy iy iA Bia POViNS our sitet 


GREAY WESTERN WELL ADEE C0, 


“BLOOMFIELD, DAVIS €O., IOWA, 


S@State in what paper you saw this advere 
tisement. 








y any and a sale exceeding that of al. 


-O. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. 
ME NEELY & COMPANY. 


MEDICAL. 
=e AND EPILEPSY 


POSITIV it CURED. 








The capes HES the eo ras sending, by using 
me he Ss ‘cUR USANDS, 
and > Aa ‘pive $1 RED ra case it will’ not 


A bottle sent free to all ad 


pen EDIBLE, Chemist. Office 1355 355 Broadway, N. Y¥. 








————— 


Clark’s “A B= o—— 


es the blood 


Sick Headac Tat oo on, Scrofula, Ca- 
tarrh, Rheumatism. ipelas, Salt Rheum Fever 
and Ague, General . Nervous Headache, and 


Female Diseases. 


A REWARD 
was for three years offered for any case of the above 
bot —_— could not be cured by Clark’s Anti- 


y pearly y, oyery druggist in the United 
tates. ce, $1 per bottle. 
R. C. & C. 8. CLAR 


oe oO. 








36 DEY ST. NEW YORK. 


PAMPHLET GRATIS. 





THE CENTRAL PARK TEST. 


NEW YORK, May 25th,1876. 


WAKEFIELD EARTH CLOSET CO., 


34 Dey Street, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 


100 of your Wakefield C lloacts have been in use 
four years in Central Park. ‘They have given entire 
satisfaction. We have ceased using the Water 
Closets which were contaminating the water of our 
lakes. ame oF: 

JULIUS MUNCKWITZ, Sup’t D. P. P 


GRAND EXPOSITION HOTEL, 


PHILADELPSIA, May 18th, 1876. 
GENTLEMEN: The fifty 


CABINET CLOSETS 


that you sent n give general satisfaction to our 
guests. We will send you an order shortly for us 
many more M. RILEY, Manager. 

F —s further Testimonials and Descriptive Circulars 
se 


WAKEFIELD EARTH CLOSET CO., 


-34 Dey Streot, N. Y.; 
or 900 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Opium and Morphine Cure, 


The original and only reliable and has not failed ina 
single case for twenty years. 
Address THOMAS G. FAY Secretary, 
Sixth Avenue, New York 


URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 


is a concentration of all the curative qualities of the 
most celebrated Mineral a ay ~ in the world. Each 
bottle contains cighty doses and is equal to over 
one hundred bottles of the Natural Spring Water. 

As a Tonic it is unsurpassed, havin 
markable success in curing some of the most aggra- 
vated cases of Dyspepsia, Nervousness, and General 
beat simple, harmless, and pleasant to 

f used ag a wargle in its pure state, on the 
first. appearance of Diphtheria and all other Throat 
diseases, it works like magic. It arrests the progress 
of and cures such complaints in less than twenty- 
four hours. It will greatly arate or o— cure 
the worst cases of Rheuma 








had most re- 


ons. 
For sale by all Druggists and by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 


20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
P..0. Box 3880. 


FITS, 


EPILEPSY, FALLING FITS 
CURED. 


This is no io a For information inquire ot 
or write to MOYER BROS., Wholesale Druggists, 
Bioomsburg, Columbia County. Pennsylvania. 


NNNER (OINTMENT 
CuRES SORES, 
Burns, Cuts. 


GERMDS Wounns8c& 
EAU Ficaro 


Restores to their original color in a few days 
GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 
Sold by Druggists and Barbers 


E. FOUGERA & CO.;30 North William St., N. Y. 
Agents for the United States. 


Blancard’s Pills 


oF Iodide of Iron 


Especially recommended for Scrofulous and de- 
bilitated Constitutions and female disorders, 
a8 Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Amenorrhea, Dysmen- 
orrhea, &c. on ae by Druggists. Price $0.75 & $1.25 
per bottle. FouGrera & Co, Agents, New York 
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The safest medicine to have about the house at 
all times is 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


It will harm no one. ‘It will benefit any who may 
have occasional attacks of headache, vertigo. low 
spirits, or other ailments resulting from irregular 
action of the bowels. Keep a bottle always in the 
house, and there is ofomily phanicion: near t will 
save many dollarsand mucb suffering. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 

CRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 

PIANOS. 

gs UNION Sg. 2MBrown, 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

Get the GENUINE! Beware of Imitations 
THOMSON’S PATENT 


GLOVE- ae CORSETS. 





1 246 
11 Jan 77 
ave 













FACH EIGHT 
conser GRADES 
stamped oF 

*“ THOMSON” 
with FINISH, 
TRADE- AND EACH 
MARK A 

A CROWN. 

They giveen- PERFECT 
ti tisfac- 

tio Pn Every FIT. 
lady who has Be sure to 
worn them 
recommends get the 
them Genuine. 


A NOVELTY.—Thomson’s Petent_ Solid-fastening 
Capped Corset Steels. They %e UNBREAKABLE 
and their fastenings do not abrade the dress. 
F on ale by first-class Gealere a At re 
HOY yd LAN 
mporters og Sateuneee 4. “ev.s 


FURNITURE. 


LARGEST FAOTORY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


THE LARGEST SsTOCK, 
THE BEST STYLES, 
THE LOWEST PRICES. 

Persons who contemplate 
purchasing house or office fur- 
niture should visit our ware- 
rooms before deciding, as we 
have unequaled facilities for 
furnishing the bes 
rices. 





the lowest 

for furnishin 
churches. lodge-rooms, etc., & 
will be furnished at short no- 


tice. - 
OUR PATENT NOCKER 


F. M. HOLMES & CO., 


WAREROOMS 186 HANOVER ST., 
BOSTON. 


pC. E. DOLLIVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





AWNINGS, 
TENTS, FLAGS, 


BANNERS. 


74 Bleecker Street, Corner Broadway. 
AWNINGS, FLAGS, CANOPIES, DECORATIONS, 


DANCING CLOTHS furnished for weddings and 
parties. Prices to suit the times. 


Ww. = . DOUCLAS, 




















MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York 
and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Rngines, pene Ohain and 
Hyaranta, Be Street Washers, 
Works FOUNDED IN 1832. 

a 


; pos on at Paris, Fran 
we and Vienna, Austria, in 





ASBESTOS ROOFING, ROOF COATING, ROOF 
PRINT, CEMENT tor repairi 


Leaks. P. TS all 
colors, BOILER and STEAM-PIPE ne ae 
STEAM PACKING. FIRE-PROOF COATING for 
woodwork, etc. Sheathing and Lining Felts, etc. 

Ready for useand easily applied. 
Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, Terms to Dealers,eto* 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and four BEA of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 

Send 3c. stam " for our new and enlarged entalagne 

and price-list (fourth edition just issued) to 





IN BEAUTY OF 
TONE. 


Prominent among 
the many excellent 
features that have @ 
made this o n so F 
~~ is that of 

ts great bellows ca- 


d persons in deli- ¥ 
cate health, with- 
out causin: 
fatigue - 
extreme simplicity 


of the 


THE INDEPENDENT! 
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4 
PEERLESS 


IN BEAUTY OF 
CASE. 


The Sous! is epee es Mp and 
on easy 















rm. 

cases are built of the 

best material that money 

will buy. 

; Every organ is warranted 
for five years. 

If yeu contest bu 
ing an organ, m’t fail 
Write for our y 7 - ted 
ue, which will be 

free,on applica- 


THE LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





great 


while the 


mechanism 








MILK OF MACNESIA 


: endorsed and prescribed by the leading physicians throughout the country as the best 
reparation known for all disturbed conditions of the stomach, and is greatly superior to 
Caicined and Carbonate of Magnesia. 
It immediately and certain 3 cures DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, SOUR 
oo and HEADACHES caused by acidity of the stomach. 
! e pleasant taste and milklike smoothnesgof this poration renders it very val- 
f uable for infants, requiring no persuasion to induce them to ta 
It positively prevents food souring on the stomach, and wir ives a laxative, when 
directed. It is also peculiarly adapted to females. 
Milk of Magnesia immediately corrects bad taste ia the mouth and renders impure 
— sweet and agreeable. Ladies once using this a will find it of such real 
value as to make it a standard remedy in every house. For sale by all druggists. 





CENTENNIAL 





‘ ~ 
Are invited to visit our Stores and examine our stock of Ready 
Made Garments and Piece Goods. : 
of price and variety of stock, are some of the special advantages we 


DEVLIN & CO. 


offer. 


BROADWAY AND GRAND ST. 


TRAVELERS 





Superiority of style, economy 


BROADWAY AND WARREN ST- 





A CENTENNIAL SHINE FOR TEN GENTS. 


BIXBY’S “BEST” 


SHOE BLACKING. 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE 


BEST PASTE BLACKING 


100 Boys will Exhibit “Bixby’s Best” at the Creat International Exhibition. 


173 and 175 Washington Street, 


THE WORLD. 





s. M. BIXBY & CO., 


New York City. 





a 





398, 


TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO. 
CLOTHIERS 


Gent's and Children’s Fashionable 
Clothing Ready Made and to order. 
No House Can, No House Shali 
give a Better Article for the ; 





1 


400 & 402 BOWERY, N. Y. MONEY. 














CEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of Sth to éthsts., E.R., N.Y. 





THE 


_ PROSPECTING AUGER. 


ites EL will cut. Wars 3 y or 
boas CICKSAND and GRA Can oo 


STAR WELL AND 


necessary. Send 5 stamp for new 


STAR AUCER CO., 
303 South Canal Street, 
Chicago, Ill, 














WANAM 
gone AKERAC? 


ONE PRICL 
8184x0820 ST (LO OTHING 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MIDDLETOWN, 


PLATE COMPANY'S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Crude Me Wark, 


ELEGANT NEW PER! 
Factories, SS 
how Room, 13 Sohn Street, N. ¥ 


yeaa 


Pl A. QO. 
92 Bleecker Rtterh oms Yor 
173 West 4th Street, Ginclnanti-a Ohio. 


FIREWORKS 


AND EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR 


CENTENNIAL DISPLAYS. 


SAFEST,:BEST, AND MOST BRIL- 
LIANT GOODS. 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 
112 CHAMBERS STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-list. 


WaRvINS” 
STANDARD 





























COUNTER, PLATFORM. WAGON &TRACK 


CALES} 


c/S AGENTS WANTEDO 
SEND FOR PRICE. LIST 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE C0. 
265 BROADWAY N.Y. 
721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
,108 BAN K ST.CLEVE.O. 


























| 
A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, 


SIMPLICITY, AND DURABILITY. 
nits a Sock or Stocking Heel andthe 
omplete. The most practical nitti 

in use. tg # . family in the land should Fhave one. 
Price only 060. Responsible Agents wanted. 
Send for Circulars 


"HA 
aut and ayy 
Office, 


& BRANSON: 
Wabach Av., Chicago. 


NGFitindetohia: Pas 


F. & JOHN BARNES, M “i 
uitacturers of Barnes's Pa 









Th foot- wer machinery © 
without grank or dead 
$1,500 to 82,000 per yearmad 
these machineg. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





“Tus INDEPENDENT” PRuss, Nos. 31 AND 33 ROSE STRERT, 





ROCKFORD, Winnebago County 
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